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INAUGURAL DISCOURSE, 


Delivered in the Section of General Antiguitis, at the Annual Metting of the 
* -Arshaslogioal Tastate ia Loudon, July, 1866, 


DY SAMUBE BIRCH, BSQ, LLD,, PBA, 


Tae section, over which I have the honour to preside, 
is so extensive in its range that I approach the subjects 
which fall under its consideration with diffidence ; for 
although primeval antiquities, history, and architecture 
are specially represented elsewhere, yet the subject of 
general antiquities extends all over the civilised portions 
of the globe, both in the Old and New World, and 
embraces all the smaller remains of the handiwork of man 
from England to China in the East, and to Mexico in the dis- 
tant West; ina word, all the vestiges of Eastern and Western 
civilisation. By archwology is understood the study of 
the monuments of antiquity of all times and places, and it 
divides itself into several branches, as palography, or the 
study of the forms of letters and inscriptions ; epigraphy, or 
the consideration of their contents ; and the study of figured 
antiquity, or of the shapes and meaning of sculpture, paint 
ing and symbolical representations. The main objects of 
archeology are to preserve from destruction the precious 
relics of the past, and to aid in the development and dis- 
covery of historic truths. History itself is dependent on the 
existence of contemporary monuments, and the annals of 
some nations, as the Egyptians, Assyrians, Pheenicians and 
other Semitic races are preserved on monuments alone ; their 
other literature having entirely perished in the wreck of ages. 
Archeology also aids in the formation and cultivation of 
public taste by directing it to the selection of the good and 
‘you. xxiv. (No. 93). 2 
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useful which has escaped the ravages of time, and to the 
employment of such portions as are capable of being so used 
in the wants of modern civilisation. All, however, that is 
old is neither good as to its art nor useful for application, 
but a judicious selection is no slight element in the cultiva- 
tion of the beautifiil in art, and of the useful in manufac- 
tures, Still more than all this, archeology strives to diffuse, 
by writing and engraving, the knowledge of what has come 
to light, and to preserve the recollection and the very image 
of remains that would otherwise be lost. This object 
has particularly been had in view by the Archmological 
Institute, which has nobly fulfilled its duty to science in 
this respect, as it has also done by its meetings, which 
awaken an interest in the diffusion of archeological know- 
ledge and the preservation of ancient remains. After the 
fall of tho Roman Empire the study of archwology lay 
dormant till the revival of the arts and literature in Europe, 
when the discovery of objects of ancient art gave a new im- 
pulse to sculpture, painting and architecture; and arch- 
ology was discovered to be most important for understand- 
ing of the meaning and application of those arts. At 
Florence the De’ Medici collected such remains as they 
could obtain, and which had escaped the destruction of the 
Goth, or were found amid the ashes of Western civilisation. 
‘Their example was followed by the rest of Europe ; but 
archeology was conducted without much critical or accurate 
knowledge till the two last centuries, when Winckelmann 
and Visconti created the school of students who combined a 
careful examination of ancient remains with the study of 
Greek and Roman literature. The study of topography 
indeed, @ branch of archeology, flourished at an earlier date, 
but it is only in the last century that the improvement of 
engraving has: enabled copies ‘of monuments sufficiently 
accurate for study and comparison to be produced. The 
musoums of Europe are the arsenals of archeology, and from 
them the student draws materials for his study. In them is 
preserved all that has escaped the destroying process of 
time. Yet, large and important as these institutions are, and 
amply as they seem to be stored with objects of all kinds 
and ages, it may be considered how little has really been 
preserved when it is remembered that all the museums of 
Europe combined could not arm a Roman company for 
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battle or equip a pair of gladiators for their fatal fray. Tho 
museum of this metropolis takes the very highest rank 
amidst these arsenals and treasuries of antiquity, and no- 
where will the student of archwology find at his disposal 
so many remains, not only of Greek and Roman art, but 
of Egyptian, Assyrian and other nations ; nowhere else 
can he observe so closely and accurately the progress of 
ancient civilisation. 

But I must pass from this topic, however alluring, to 
tell you something of the progress and condition of arch- 
zology, and of some of the principal discoveries which 
have been lately made, discoveries of which, I believe, you 
will like to hear. I shall begin with those relating to 
Egypt. A wonderful advance in the knowledge of Bgyp- 
tian monuments has taken place in Europe during the last 
fifty years, and in hieroglyphical interpretation during the 
last twenty years. ‘This has been accomplished by the la- 
bours of MM. de Rougé, Chabas and Devéria, in’ France; 
‘MM. Lepsius, Brugsch, and Duemichen, in Prussia; Mr. Good- 
win, Dr. Hineks, Mr. le Page Renouf and others in this country: 
‘The structure of the language, the meaning of the words 
and texts are now thoroughly understood, and the contents 
of all documents can be interpreted, For not only has the 
easier and more objective portion of the language been dis- 
covered, but even the grammatical forms and particles in- 
volving a much greater progress. Egypt may, in fact, be 
considered to ber subdued and fallen under the arms of 
science,—a conquest which has been effected by the applica- 
tion of induction and logic to the interpretation of extinet 
Tanguages, which have left behind them neither traditional 
grammars nor dictionaries to facilitate the progress of the 
inquirer. 

You have, no doubt, lately heard of the discovery of a 
bilingual tablet of calcareous stone, nearly 8 ft. high, at Sin 
or the ancient Tanis, by Professor Lepsius, on the occasion of 
his visit to that spot. “His letter on the subject, dated the 
21st April, addressed to me, was communicated to the 
‘Atheneum. Since then twenty lines of the Greok, and as 
many of the hieroglyphic version, have been published in the 
Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 
at Berlin. It is like the Rosetta stone in its general pur- 
port, for it is a decree of the priests assembled in a synod at 
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Canopus, and is dated the ninth year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
I, on the seventh day of the Macedonian month Apellicus, 
showing it to have been drawn up from the Greek original. 
Its date is 30. 238, or about fifty years older than the 
Rosetta stone, and its object nearly the same, It records 
the benefits conferred by the monarch Euergetes I. on 
Egypt, the priests and the people, the restoration of the 
statues taken away from Egypt by the Persians, and the 
alleviation of the misfortune of a deficient Nile and impend- 
ing famine by the generosity of Ptolemy and his consort 
Berenice. In one point it is of the highest interest to the 
chronology of Egypt. It mentions that the priests, aware of 
the disturbance of the due celebration of the festivals, by 
which those which ought to have been held in the summer 
fell in the winter, decreed the institution of a leap year by 
the addition of a day to be added every fourth year to the 
five epagomence or intercalary days. ‘This day ‘was to be 
dedicated to the festival of the monarch, and the year thus 
created anticipated the so-called Julian year of the'reformed 
calendar of Sosigenes, 2.0. 45, by nearly two centuries. 
‘When this tablet was discovered, Egyptology, or the science 
of Egyptian interpretation, was said to be put upon its trial, as 
the Greek inscription on it would either confirm or contradict 
the results of recent researches, and Egyptology comes out 
triumphant from that trial. Not only have the proper names 
of Cleopatra and Berenice been found, which were considered 
by some sceptics to be a missing link in the chain of evidence, 
but (I speak from a careful examination of the published por- 
tions) the body of the text, words, grammatical forms and in- 
flections agree with what had been predetermined by Egypto- 
logists, and only some trivial modifications of the sense of a 
few words will result from the discovery of this tablet. The 
* value, in fact, of these bilingual tablets to science, in its pre- 
sent state, is not so great as might be supposed. ‘They have 
a greater value as replies to the attacks and doubts which 
have prevailed against the truth of hieroglyphical discovery. 
Besides the tablet of Sau, some other monuments of great 
interest have been lately exhumed in ancient Egypt. One 
is a new tablet of Abydos. The visitor to the British Museum 
will recollect the old tablet of Abydos placed on the east 
wall of the northern gallery. Now what the Rosetta stone 
was to Egyptian philology, the Abydos tablet was to the 
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chronology of Egypt,—the key, the answer to the riddle. Last 

ear, M. Duemichen discovered at Abydos, on a wall of the 
temple which had been laid bare by directions of M. Mariette, 
alist of seventy-six royal names, commencing with Menes, 
the first monarch of Egypt, and ending with Sethos I. of 
the nineteenth dynasty. For the first six dynasties the 
list is consecutive, after that it is more difficult to identify 
with Manetho. ‘The rest of the series coincides with that 
of the table of the British Musoum, M. Mariette had pre- 
viously discovered atSakkarah another series of royal names, 
inscribed on the walls of a private tomb. These extend over 
the same space of time, but are by no means arranged in 80 
regular a sequence, their order being much transposed ; 
and consequently this list of Sakkarah cannot have so 
much weight in the consideration of the chronology of the 
period. 

I must here call your attention to the difference in histo- 
rical value of public and private monuments. The public 
monuments of a country are made under official supervision, 
and are subject to public criticism. They are, therefore, 
more correct and trustworthy than those made for indi- 
viduals ; which were liable fo the same errors, changes, 
and caprices in remote times, as at the present day. In 
reference, therefore, to historical interest, the tablet. of 
Abydos must, from this consideration alone, rank higher 
than the tomb of Sakkarah. As the. most important point 
about Egypt is its chronology, its helping to determine the 
relative age of civilised man on earth, these tablets have a 
powerful interest, and their contents and bearing will have 
to be weighed by the two rival schools of chronology—the 
ong chronologist, which expands the period of the Egyptian 
dynasties to a high antiquity ; the short chrondlogist, 
which would contract and make them synchronise into 
other systems. 

Leaving Egyptian archeology, I will now proceed to 
speak of the discoveries and progress made in the interpre- 
tation of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian inscriptions, 
which have also yielded to the inexorable force of philological 
logic. In the year 1800, Groterfend, in Hanover, made the 
first attempt at the decipherment of the cuneiform charac- 
ter, by a beautiful and intricate chain of reasoning. The 
study languished, however, for want of texts, although the 
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Persian inscriptions attracted the attention of Lassen and 
Burnouf, till Sir H. Rawlinson made so great an advance 
that his interpretation of the monument of Darius I. at 
Behistoun may be considered as fresh discovery. Here 
your attention should be directed to the fact that the power 
of interpretation depends in a great degree on the supply 
of monuments and texts accessible to the interpreter. ‘Thus 
it has been reproached to the modern school of arch- 
ology that it professes to make out the remoter monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria, while it is unable to solve the inscrip- 
tions of Etraria, which flourished at a period more recent, 
and was connected with races and languages better known. 
But the paucity and poverty of Htruscan inscriptions, which 
are mere repetitions of sepulchral formule, and a system of 
yriting, like the Latin monuments, in contractions, have 
impeded the progress of the inquirers. 

But to return to Assyria. The discoveries of Botta in 
1842 and of Layard in 1845, and the subsequent excavation 
by Loftus, Rassara, and Rawlinson, of the palaces of Nim- 
roud, Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, and other localities, built by 
Sargon, Ashur-bani-pal, Ashur-izir-pal, and Sennacherib, 
are familiar to you by the archeological trophies which 
adorn the Museum. ‘To Mr. Layard this country and the 
world are under the decpest obligations for the impulse 
given to Assyrian philology and archeology, by initiating 
the discovery of such treasures. While in Egypt the passive 
climate did not destroy the monuments, in Assyria the cir- 
cumstance of a nation using by preference baked clay 
instead of parchment and papyrus to write upon, has 
preserved its annals and its literature. Thousands of frag- 
ments of terra cotta tablets, deeds, annals, petitions, from 
the archives of Kouyunjik, now in the Museum, enable the 
decipherer to discover their hidden meaning by the oppor~ 
tunity of comparison which they afford to his sagacity. 
They are inscribed in cuneiform characters, a style of 
writing in use from the earliest origin of the Babylonian 
kingdom till the age of the Seleucid, or the second cen- 
tury Bc. To Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, Mr. Fox 
Talbot, in England, and M. -Oppert in France, we are 
indebted for a knowledge of their contents. This cuneiform 
writing was used for several languages, the oldest of which, 
the so-called Acadian, is referable to the Turanian family, 
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while the Babylonian and Assyrian are allied to the Semitic, 
the Median to the Turanian, and the Persian to the Zend. 
It is impossible here to detail to you the varieties of these 
inscriptions, relating as they do to history, science, lan- 
guage, and laws. “Amongst them may be particularly 
mentioned the obelisk of Shalmaneser, on which is repre- 
sented the tribute of Jehu; and the tablet of the same 
monarch discovered at Kurkh, near the head waters of the 
Tigris, from the description of it on a cuneiform tablet, 
interpreted by Sir H. Rawlinson, on which is found the 
name of Ahab. Not less important are the historical cylinder, 
prism, and inscriptions from Khorsabad recording the cam. 
paign of Sennacherib against Judwa. A consideration of such 
monuments is essential to an understanding of the contem- 
poraneous history of the Old Testament, and their language, 
affiliated to the Hebrew and Chaldee, is the most important 
of all contributions to Semitic palzography and philology. 
Next in point of time to these two great branches of the 
Semitic and Hamitic families are the Phosnicians, through 
whom the civilisation of the East passed to the Greeks. 
‘The remains of the Phoenicians are to be sought for rather 
amongst those of other nations than upon their own soil. 
For the haughty monarchs of Babylon and Nineveh they 
worked in bronze and ivory, and recent examinations have 
discovered Phoonician inscriptions on the bronze vessels 
and ivory. fragments of Nimroud. ‘The same language has 
been discovered on the clay cuneiform tablets of Kouyunjik, 
elevating the antiquity of the writing above the age hitherto 
assigned to it from the inscriptions found on Asiatic or 
European sites, or the Phoenician coins of Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, Their galleys ploughed the purple waters of 
the Mediterranean, descended to the Egyptian Naucratis, 
threaded the isles of the Agean, trafficked in the ports of 
Spain, and probably passed Gibraltar. They carried their 
wares, principally ivory, glass, and silver plate, to the refined 
and curious Greek, to the voluptuous and indolent Etrus- 
can. Elegant vases of glass for the toilets of the beauties 
of the past, transported by their trade from their own 
furnaces, or those of Egypt, are found in the sepulchres of 
the Greek isles, in Greece itself, and Italy. In their ancient 
settlements in Rhodes and Sardinia, numerous remains of 
their art in gold, porcelain, and glass have been discovered 
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of Jate years. To the poor and distant Britons they sold 
beads and trash-goods, called “ répé.” or rubbish, by 
Strabo, in exchange for the tin and other products of our 
jsle, and recently glass beads of opaque and veined glass, 
resembling those found in the tumuli of the Celts, have been 
brought from Tyre itself, Not less important than Phooni- 
cian art was the system of writing which they invented. 
The Phoenicians were a commercial and practical people, and 
discarding the cumbrous modes of writing in use by the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, they adopted a simple alphabet of 
a few letters, which represented all the sounds required. 
But, like all Semitic nations, they omitted the vowels, leaving 
a certain ambiguity and difficulty ; and the perfection of the 
alphabet was reserved for. the Grecks, who, by the introdue- 
tion of the vowels, brought it to the state of completeness it 
possesses at the present day. ‘The metrical system of the 
Pheonicians was also of great importance, and their weights 
have beon found in the palaces of Nimroud and the tombs 
of the Troad* ‘The study of their inscriptions and 
palmography continues to advance, and an account of 
Somitic palwography will be given on occasion of the pre- 
sent meeting by Mr. Deutsch. 

Semitic antiquities have received of late considerable 
attention from the investigations of M. Renan in Syria, the 
Count de Vogué and Mr. Waddington in the Hauran. 
The subject of Hebrew antiquities has also excited great 
interest. The researches of the Due de Luynes in Pales- 
tine, and M. de Sauley at Jerusalem, have been succeeded by 
those of the Palestine Exploration Fund. ‘The inscriptions 
found in Palestine throw considerable light on the disputed 
age of the square Hebrew character ; unfortunately, they 
are not older than the third century of our era, It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that future excavations on the site of 
Jerusalem may help to settle the disputed points of the 
topography of that city, and the actual position of the 
Temple and the Holy Sepulchre. Of other Semitic anti- 
juities, the bronze plates with Himyaritic inscriptions 
found in Southern Arabia, and presented by General Cogh- 
Jan to the Museum, and ‘the century of Punic inscriptions 
discovered by the Rev. N. Davis at Carthage, all of which 
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have been published, have added considerably’ to our know- 
ledge of Semitic philology, as the excavations of M. Beulé on 
the site of the Byrsa or Citadel of Carthage, have to the 
topography of that city. Still more considerable have been 
the discoveries in Greece and Asia Minor ; the excavations 
of Mr. Newton at Halicarnassus having exhumed the Mauso- 
Jeum, and added to the examples of Greek art a brilliant 
series of sculptures and reliefs of the later Athenian school, 
which flourished about 3508.0. The more archaic seulp- 
tures of the Hiera Hodos, or Sacred Way, at Branchide, 
near Miletus, removed by Mr. Newton to England, have 
formed an important contribution to the known examples 
of Ionic sculpture, as the inscriptions from the same site have 
done to Greek paleography. Important examples of an- 
tiguities have been procured at the Rhodian Camirus, by 
‘MAM. Salzmann and Biliotti, consisting of jewellery, vases, 
and other objects, many of which prove the early’ settle- 
ment of the Phoenicians on the spot, and illustrate the wares 
they carried to the island. Amongst them may be parti- 
cularly mentioned a Greek vase of great beauty, of the style 
of the decadence, representing the well-known subject of Peleus 
and Thetis. Tt is not necessary to dwell on the discovery by 
Lioutenants Smith and Porcher of ive temples in the Cyrenaica, 
the sculpturesof which, principally of the age ofthe Antonines, 
have enriched the galleries of Roman art, but still more 
recent researches by Mr. Dennis, in the same locality, have 
discovered more vases of the class of Panathenaic amphore, 
one with the name of the Athenian archer Polyzelos, 3.0. 
368, contemporary of Alexander the Great. Another of 
these vases has the name of Kittos, also Athenian, that 
of the potter who made it, showing that they were imported 
from Athens to the coast of Africa, and not imitated there 
from Athenian originals. 

The predecessors of the Romans in the civilisation of 
Central Italy were the Etruscans, whose costume and type 
bear an oriental impress, and exhibit some peculiarities of 
‘Asiatic art. ‘They chiefly excelled in mechanical execution, 
and were celebrated in antiquity for theit works in bronze, 
a remarkable example of which, an archaie Aphrodite, has 
been discovered in Southern Italy. Rome, it will be remem- 
bered, previous to her conquest of Greece, obtained the 
statues of her gods, the signa Tuscanica, from Etruria. 
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Without, however, pronouncing whether the Btruscans or 
Rasen descended from the Rhetian Alps, or landed as 
colonists on Italian shores, a careful examination of their 
Ianguage, which is written in Greek characters with modified 
forms, must bring conviction to the mind that it was a 
declined and inflected tongue, resembling in its general struc- 
ture the Osean, Latin, and other dialects of Central Italy. 
Such at least is its contribution to that historical problem 
which future investigations must eliminate. For the present 
the excavations in Etruria have ceased, and no great addi- 
tions have been made to the important examples of Etruscan 
remains, Enough has been found to show in how great a 
degree the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for their 
principles of art. Few examples of Roman art are as old as 
the days of the Republic ; the greater portion belong to 
the petiod of the Empire. Roman antiquities have an espe- 
cial claim upon our attention, as they are extensively diffused 
all over Britain. ‘The evidences of Roman art are found 
scattered throughout western Europe, and are constantly 
appealed to as proofs for defining the topography of the 
former Roman provinces, and the extent of the empire. The 
most common, the best known of the smaller objects of 
Roman art is the red pottery, or so-called Samian ware, and 
is familiar to us all. . This was preceded by the red ware of 
Arezzo or Arretium, the Aretine ware, and some of the 
red ware found in Britain appears to have come from the 
potteries of Capua, Cuma, and other Italian cities. The place 
of fabric of the red ware is, however, as yet undetermined, 
although the name of Gaulish, and other barbarian potters, 
found upon it, go far to prove that its fabric may have been 
in ancient Gaul and Germany. It is the connecting link in 
art between the beautiful vases of Greece, which at their close 
substituted reliefs for paintings, and the local potteries of 
the Roman provinces, and was produced from the first to the 
third century of our era, Besides this ware there were local 
kilns in this country of the Anglo-Roman wares of Castor, 
Upehureh, and Crockhill, The legionary tiles, excellent 
specimens of which, belonging to the second and ninth Legions 
are in the Museum at York, and others of different legions, 
discovered in Britain, enable us to trace the stations of 
the Empire, On a recent occasion the Congress of tho 
Tustitute was inaugurated in the Guildhall, in the centre of 
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the Roman London, on a spot formerly a British village, 
afterwards a Roman city, and now the metropolis of a mighty 
empire. This site was near that of the palace of the pro- 
protor, as appears from the tiles discovered near the spot. 
‘Phere, in the old city of London, at the depth of 18 ft. are 
found, from time to time, Roman mosaics, pottery, arms and 
implements; a few feet nearer the surface lie the remains of 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, while the pavement of 1666, two 
centuries back, is 6 ft. below the level of the present streets, 

I shall not cuter upon the subject of British art, nor 
upon that of medieval art, its diptychs, ivories, illumina- 
tions, enamels, seals and gems, ‘These subjects are con- 
stantly brought under the notice of the Institute, and the 
state and progress of our knowledge upon them is well 
known from the memoirs which appear in the Journal 
of the Institute. So, too, the subject of numismatics, 
which would require not one but several lectures to explain, 
for it is a branch of archeology which has been more 
minutely studied than any, and it is impossible, on the pre- 
sont oceasion, to make more than a fow remarks. Yet I 
cannot forbear from calling your attention to the fact that it 
is desirable more attention should be paid than has been 
hitherto done to coins considered in reference to the mone- 
tary systems to which they belong. The types of coins have 
been minutely studied in reference to their subjective interest 
to history and mythology. For example, the numerous small 
brass of the latter days of the Empire become of greater inte- 
rest, when it is known that they are the washed and copper 
denarii which superseded silver, ceasing to be current after 
the reign of Gallienus. ‘The Roman treasury issued them in 
its payments, or rather promises to pay, for they are the 
prototypes of a paper currency, but would only receive gold 
in payment of the taxes. They circulated at their nominal 
value till the reign of Aurelian, who in his grand monetary 
reform or revolution, for thousands of moneyers were killed 
by his legions in the streets of Rome in consequence, would 
only take them at a depreciated value, or rather reduced 
them to their intrinsic value of 525 to the aureus or gold 
coin. In the subsequent alteration of Diocletian, a larger 
brass coin called the follis, equal to four denarii, appears 
along with the copper denarii and the still smaller assaria. 
Mr. J. F. de Salis, than whoim no one is better acquainted 
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with the coins of the latter days of the Roman Empire, 
vil gi you a, memoir upon the mint of Roman London, 
commencing in the reign of Carausius and terminating with 
that of Magnus Maximus, in which some of the numismatic 
points I have referred to will be treated at a greater length. 





ANCIENT INTERMENTS AND SEPULCHRAL URNS FOUND IN 
ANGLUSEY AND NORTH WALES, WITH NOTES ON 
‘EXAMPLES IN SOME OTHER LOCALITIES, 


rom notices communtcatd hy the Hoa, WILLIAM OWEN STANLEY, 3.2. 


Ow a former occasion, in describing a remarkable sepul- 
chral deposit with cinerary urns brought to light at Porth 
Dafarch, on the western shore of Holyhead Island, in 1848, 
the attention of archwologists, of those more especially who 
devote their researches to vestiges of ancient races in the 
Principality, was invited to the deficiency of information 
recorded with sufficient precision regarding interments of 
the earlier ages? During the interval of nearly twenty 
years that has elapsed since those observations were made, 
some progress has been gained in this particular department 
of antiquarian investigation ; a fresh impulse has been given 
through the annual gatherings held in various districts by 
the Cambrian Archaological Association, and the constant 
record in their Transactions, of discoveries that have been 
made, has essentially contributed to stimulate greater energy 
and precision in the study of national antiquities. But 
much remains to be done. We have indeed emerged from 
that dim age of scanty information when the Nestor of 
Cambrian archeology, Pennant, was compelled, in his 
remarks on ancient interments and wm burials, to admit— 
“T cannot establish any criterion by which a judgment may 
be made of the people to whom the different specios of ums 
and tumuli belonged, whether they are British, Roman, 
Saxon, or Danish.”# We are still, however, in uncertainty 
in regard to various details connected with the fictile vessels 
of the earliest periods, the distinctive character of their 


1 Memoir, by the Hon, W. O. Stanley, ments may be found, Several cinerary 
on a Sepulchral Deposit) in Holyhead urns found in burial mounds ia the 
Inland; Archaol. Jouraal, vol. vi. p- 228. 

7 Pennant, Tour in Wales, ol 1p. 883; 
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fushion, and the uses to which, as some are of opinion, these 
curious vessels, now known to us only in their application to 
mortuary purposes, may have been originally destined, in 
the daily life of ancient occupants of these Islands. 

Such have been the considerations that have seemed to 
give particular interest to some discoveries of sepulchral 
deposits in Anglesey and North Wales, either recently 
brought to light or hitherto unrecorded. ‘It is hoped that 
the following notices may prove acceptable as supplementary 
to those formerly brought before the Archaological Insti- 
tute in the memoir that has been cited, describing the very 
curious deposit at Porth Dafarch. 

The general classification of burial-urns of the earlior 
periods, as Proposed by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and other 
writers, although doubtless familiar to many readers of this 
Journal, may here be briefly noticed. A vory useful sum- 
mary of our knowledge of relics of this description, accom- 
panied by numerous illustrations, has also been given by the 
late Mr. Batoman, in his record of the careful investigations 
of barrows and urn-burials in Derbyshire and other parts of 
central England* ‘The vessels exhumed from the so-called 
Celtic tumuli may be conveniently arranged, as he has 
pointed out, under the following classes, 

1. Cinerary or sepulchral urns, such as havo either con- 
tained or have been inverted over calcined bones. They 
vary much in dimensions, material, and ornamentation. 
Those that are supposed, from their being accompanied by 
Weapons or other objects of flint, to be the most ancient, ars, 
formed of clay mixed with small pebbles or broken gravel, 
They were wrought by hand alone, and the process of firing 
them was very imperfect. ‘The color of the surface is dark 
brown ; the interior, as appears by any fracture, is black, 
These urns measure in height from about 10 in. to 18 in, ; 
the upper part. is usually fashioned with an overhanging 
rim, measuring in many examples more than a third of the 
entire height of the vessel, and it is decorated by impressions 
apparently produced by some twisted cord, of skin possibly, 
oF of vegetable fibre, with scored and other patterns also ig 
fihich the herring-bone prevails in various combinations, 
frequently presenting a reticulated appearance. ‘The occur’ 





* Bateman, Teu Years Digging, p27, 
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rence of any object of bronze with urns of this class is 
extremely rare. 

2, Incense cups or thuribles; a designation commonly 
adopted, although the real purpose of such small vessels is 
doubtful. They occur with calcined bones, and frequently 
are found deposited within the urns of the first class, In 
dimensions they vary from 1} in. to about 3 in, in height ; 
the color is mostly lighter than that of the large urns, the 
paste, which is moreover less mixed with pebbles or sand, 
being more perfectly fired. ‘They have in many instances 
two perforations at the side, and, more rarely, two also at the 
opposite side, doubtless for suspension, ‘They likewise are 
fashioned with opeu-work or with long narrow slits ; the 
ornament is impressed or incised, as on the larger urns. 
Phere is reason to suppose, as the Inte Mr, Bateman re- 
marks, that they do not necompany the earliest iuterments, 

3. Small vessels, probably for food, greatly varying in 
fashion and ornament; they ocour usually with unbarnt 
remains, and were placed near the head or at the feet, but 
not unfrequently with incinerated bones—not, however, con- 
taining thom. “The dimensions are from 4} in. to 5 in, in 
height; the mouth usually is wide, the foot small. It is 
difficult to determine the age of these vessels, which fr 
quently are rude and almost devoid of ornament, whilst 
others aro well wrought and elaborately decorated with 
impressed markings and herring-bone patterns. 

4. Drinking cups, as designated by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
doubtless in true accordance with their intention. These 
are highly ornamented vessels of fine clay well baked ; the 
height about 6 in, to 9 in.; the form contracted in the 
middle and globular towards the foot ; the color usually light 
reddish brown; the ornament, very elaborate and produced 
apparently by a toothed implement, is arranged in horizontal 
bands, chevrony patterns, triangular or lozengy compart- 
ments, &e., mostly covering the entire surface, ‘These cups 
are usually found with unburnt remains, and had been 
placed near the shoulders ; flint relics of superior workman- 
ship occur with them. In a few instances a diminutive 
bronze awl has been found, but Mr. Bateman, in the course 
of the indefatigable researches by which his highly instruc- 
tive collection at Youlgrave was formed, came to the con- 
clusion that. these beautiful vessels belong to a period when 
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metal was almost unknown. Three examples are known of 
a remarkable variation in form, having a small handle at the 
side; of these one was disinterred by Mr. Bateman near 
Pickering, Yorkshire ;* another, found in the Isle of Ely, is 
figured in this Journal ;* the third, obtained in Berkshire, is 
in the British Museum. 

Of the first class of cinerary urns, namely those which 
may be regarded as earliest in date, a good example found 
in Carnarvonshire has recently been brought under the no- 
tice of the Institute by the obliging permission of Mr. 
‘Turner, of Carnarvon, in whose possession it is preserved. 
‘We are indebted to Captain Turner, his son, for the follow- 
ing particulars regarding the discovery. The urn was found 
a few years ago near Festiniog, at the side of the ancient 
way known as the Sarn Helen, and about a mile distant 
from the Roman station Heriri Mons, the site of which is 
now known as Tomen y Mur.’ At that spot, where en- 
trenchments are to be seen and numerous Roman relics 
have been brought to light, the Roman road ascribed to tho 
Empress Helena, consort of the Emperor Maximus in the 
fourth century, leading from Uriconium by Rutunium, and 
among the wild mountains of Wales to Caer Seiont near 
Carnarvon, and thence into Anglesey, crosses at right angles 
the Roman line of way from Muridunum (Caermarthen) by 
Llanio and Penalt in a straight course towards Conovium 
(Caer Rhun) on the Conway. To a considerable portion of 
this last mentioned way the name Sarn Helen is likewise 
given by popular tradition, ‘These vestiges of Roman occu- 
eee are indicated by Mr. Wynn Williams in a map of 

rritannia Secunda that accompanies his memoir in the 
Archwologia Cambrensis." 

The urn in quostion, however (seo woodcuts, fig. 1), be- 
longs to a more distant. period ; it contained incinerated 
bones and ashes ; amongst these were found three relics of 
unusual occurrence. These are, a bronze blade, fig. 2, sup- 
posed to have been a knife or small dagger, which in its 
perfect state measured about 2} in. in length, and 1 in, in 
breadth at the end where it was affixed by two rivets to a 
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handle ; an oval disc, apparently a broken pebble of flint, fg. 3, 
of brown color, the edge white or cream-colored ; and a needle 
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of wood, fig. 4, measuring 6 in, in length, pierced with an eye 

like a bodicin. It has been supposed, possibly from this accom. 

paniment of the deposit, that the remains may have been those 
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of a female; this, however, is perhaps questionable. It seems 
that in the urn-burials of the early occupants of the British 
Islands the burnt bones were collected from the ashes of 
the funereal fire and wrapped in some coarse tissue, fastened 
or held together by a pin, which in deposits of somewhat 
later times is of bronze. The wooden object here found in 
remarkable preservation may doubtless have appertained to 
the deceased person; the conjecture is, moreover, by no 
means inadmissible that it was placed with the ashes as a 
relic associated with daily life or industry. 

‘This interesting urn, which had been much fractured, has 
been repaired under Mr. Ready’s skilful care. The color is 
reddish brown; the dimensions are 13} in, in height; 11 in, 
in diameter at the mouth. The ornament seems to have been 
produced by impressing a twisted thong or sinew, possibly a 
twisted rush or some vegetable fibre might thus be used, 

To the same early period may be assigned the um of 
large dimensions (about 13} in. in diameter) found in a mound 
at Porth Dafarch in 1848, as before mentioned. It was 
more elaborately decorated than the specimen in Mr. Turner's 
possession. It had been placed inverted on a slab of stone, 
and carefully protected by stones set edgeways to protect 
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the vessel from the weight of the surrounding soil. A small 
um of elegant fashion was found within it. Anglesey has 
supplied another memorable example of this class of cinerary 
vases—unequaled possibly in interest by any like discovery 
on record—the urn disinterred in 1813 in a cist on the 
hanks of the Alaw, and regarded with some probability as 
having been the depository of the ashes of Bronwen the 
Fair, sister of Bran the father of Caractacus, and consort of 
the uncourteous Matholwch, an Irish prince, from whose 
insulting treatment she sought refuge in Mona.? ‘The ciroum- 
stances of the discovery at the spot still known traditionally 
as Ynys Bronwen, the Islet of Bronwen, agree in a remark- 
able manner with the mention of her obsequies in the 
‘Mabinogion, where we read that a square grave (the rude 
cist of flag-stones within the cairn) was mado for Bronwen 
on the banks of the Alaw. The special interest of this relic 
is obvious, if the conclusion is accepted that the deposit was 
in fact that with which the tradition has been associated ; in 
no other instance, as Sir R. C, Hoare observes, has the 
antiquary been able to determine to what personage or at 
what precise period the sepulchral mound was raised. ‘The 
Urn of Bronwen, now preserved in the British Museum, is 
here figured.! Seo woodout, fig. 5. 

Another urn, an example more elaborately ornamented, 
swith lines arranged in zigzag fashion around its upper part, 
deserves notice (fig. 6). It was found in Anglesey about 
ten years ago about five yards from tho turnpike road to- 
wards Holyhead, at a spot opposite the Anglesey Arms, 
Menai Bridge. This urn, here engraved, measures in height, 
13} in, the diameter of the mouth is 11} in., and that of 
the base 4 in. ; the lip is beveled off inwards ; the thick- 
ness of the sides is $ of an inch. It contained burnt bones, 
and was surrounded by a little protecting wall of loose 
stones, with a flat slab placed on the top of the vessel. It 
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was in possession of Mr. Fricker, near Bangor. In 1857 a 
stone relic described as a celt or axe-head was found near 
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the same spot; the material seemed to be limestone con- 
taining shells, 

Of another urn, similar in its form and ornamentation to 
that last described, the fragments are in the Carnarvon 
Museum. ‘They have been there deposited with other relics 
by Mr. Turner. ‘This vessel, unfortunately broken, was 
Drought to light in Anglesey, at Cadnant, about a mile from 
the Menai Bridge ; the discovery occurred during the forma- 
tion of the road to Beaumaris about 1825. The interment 
was found in the grounds at Cadnant ; the fragments were 
given by the owner of that place to Mr, Turner's father. 

By courteous permission of the Society of Antiquaries a 
beautiful group of urns found near the southern shores of 
the Principality is here placed before the reader, in illustra- 
tion of the varied fashion of the interesting fictile relics of 
this early period, See woodcuts, fig. 7. ‘They were found, 
by Mr. J. , Dillwyn Llewellyn, ina cairn on waste land, 
about five miles W.N.W. of Swansea, known as Mynydd 
Carn Goch—the Waste of the Red Cairn. The heap mea- 
sured 90 ft. or upwards in diameter, and about 4 ft. in 
height ; but some sixty years ago there was a pile of large 
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stones, that were removed to make a road. Within, at about 
8 or 12 in. from the surface, there was a circle of stones 
noatly concentric with the circuit of the caim, The largest 
of the three urns here figured, and which measures 10 in. 
in height, had apparently been depeited in the ground 
before the cairn was raised, having been placed below the 
original surface. After the vessel had been interred in tho 
cavity formed to receive it, the space around the deposit 
seems to have been filled in with charcoal, supposed to be of 
fir-wood, and the whole was covered by a flat slab. The 
‘urn next in size, which measures about i in, in height, was 
found above the original level ; it was placed inverted on a 
flat stone. The smallest, which measures about 2 in. i 
height by 3 i. in diameter, is pierced with small holes ; 
this curious little vessel, of the “incense cup ” type, lay near 
the western margin of the cairn, Charred wood was found, 
throughout the mound in large layers, especially near the’ 
spots where urns or bones occurred ; the latter were princi- 
pally within the vessels, and were almost wholly human. 
‘hese urns have been presented by Mr. Llewellyn to the 
British Museum, where the series of this class of early relics 
is very scanty." Although not immediately connected with 
the district to which the present memoir chiefly relates, the 
foregoing details cannot fail to prove acceptable, as showing 
in aremarkable manner the usages of the earlier races in 
regard to wrn-burials, 

Soveral other interesting illustrations might be cited of 
theso usages, that varied in some respects according to local 
conditions of the surface or the soil; the ready supply, for in- 
stance, of slabs suited for the sepulchral cist, or of loose stones 
for raising the cairn, would necessarily lead to certain modi- 
fications in the funereal deposit. Of the cist, or diminutive 
chamber constructed within the mound, the discoveries made 
by Mr. Llewellyn at Carn Goch, as before cited, supply most 
instructive illustrations. Examples, figured in the Archieo- 
logia Cambrensis, accompany the present memoir, in which 
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the large inverted urn appears, protected by flat pieces of 
rock, that were doubtless easily obtained in those parts of 
Glamorganshire® See woodcuts, figs. 8, 9. It is not with- 
outa certain deep interest that we may mark the feeling 
of pious affection or respect to the remains of the relative 
or the chieftain, the desire for preservation of their ashes, 
the careful precaution against their mingling with the com- 
mon earth, that almost might seem darkly to shadow forth 
some notion of a future existence, 

It may here deserve notice in regard to cist-burials that 
examples not unfrequently occur in which the corpse had 
been deposited unburnt, either crouched up or extended at 
fall length, and it is probable that. some of these deposits 
may be referred to times anterior to the practice of crema- 
tion, About the year 1860 the remains of five skeletons 
were found in making a road at Carreglwyd in Anglesey, 
the seat of the late Mr. R. Trygarn Grifithy in tho parish of 
Lianfacthlw. ‘From the remains, which were much decayed, 
the bodies seemed to have been stretched out at full length ; 
four of them appeared to have been of small stature, about, 
4} ft,, the fifth had been nearly 5 ft. in height. ‘They had 
been placed upon rough stones, and surrounded by other 
stones in the form of a rude coffin or chest, but apparently 
without any covering-stones. The bones had mostly been 
reduced to dust. ‘These graves were sunk about 2 ft. in the 
clay below the general surface of the field. From the 
appearance of the ground there had, in all probabil, been 
a mound over the graves, but it had been removed, the spot 
being near the lodge-entrance to Mr. Griffith's house. ‘The 
direction in which the bodies had been buried appeared in 
this instance to have boen east and west. Each corpse had 
a separate cist of rough stones ; no object of bronze, no orna~ 
ment of metal, of jet, or of amber was found. According 
to tradition, a battle was fought near Carreglwyd with the 
Danes ; a large upright stone or menhir, about'a mile dis- 
tant from the interments in question, has been traditionally 
regarded as marking the spot where that conflict ocourred ; 
there is, however, no distinctive feature in the discovery 
above related that would associate it with the invasions of 
the marauding Northmen, 

2 he Tnnitte is jndsbled to the other woodouts that accompany this 
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Of the second class, the urns designated by the late Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare incense cups,” a very curious example 
(ceo woodeut, fig. 10) has been found near Bryn Seiont, 
Carnarronshire, not far from the site of Segontium. It lay 
within alange cinerary urn that was unfortunately broken into 
be Soe by the finders, It is to be regretted that the form 
and ornamental peculiarities of that vessel are not known ; 
these little cups, especially of so curious a fashion as the 
specimen in question, have rarely occurred in Wales. As 
already noticed they have commonly been found associated 
with the large cinerary vessels of the early races, although 
probably not with the most ancient of their interments. Tho 
cup is formed with considerable skill; the paneled compart- 
ments are arranged lozengewise, with open work suggesting 
a certain resemblance to a little basket ; some of the mould- 
ings are impressed with irregularly formed punctures. The 
bottom of this vessel is very curiously wrought with bands 
disposed spirally in contrary directions ; the uppor series 
of theso bands, six in number, is marked with punctures or 
dots like those already mentioned; the bands, as will be seen 
by tho woodcut, radiato from a contral disc that is impressed 
with a small cross surrounded by dots (fig. 11). Although 
this cruciform ornament may probably have no special or 
P hag ieee significance, it is doubtless remarkable that on 
the bottom of another of these “incense cups” found in 
Pembrokeshire, having likewise lozengy apertures around its 
circumference, a cruciform ornament is found of even more 
remarkable fashion than on the Bryn Seiont vessel. By the 
friendly permission of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion a representation of the cup, published in their Transac~ 
tions, is here given, See figs. 12,13. It was found in a 
carnedd or stone heap at Meinau’r Gwyr in the parish of 
Llandyssilio, Pembrokeshire.t A smal] sword or lagger of 
bronze is stated to have accompanied the deposit. A circle 
of large stones formerly existed near the spot. 
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‘The strange notion suggested by the late Mr. John Fenton 
in his account of this curious discovery can scarcely be ac- 
cepted. He observes that these little vessels “may have 
appertained to inhabitants of diminutive stature that existed 
among the Celtic tribes at a prehistoric period ;” and he 
adds that vestiges of such a supposed race of pygmies have 
occurred likewise in Wiltshire, with very mall ‘bronze wea- 
pons and stone celts. Mr. Greenwell has noticed the occur- 
rence of such “toy implements.” Arch. Journ. vol. xxii. 
Pp. 243, note 3. 

‘The cup found near Bryn Seiont is of pale brown color ; 
the paste well compacted and burned. It measures nearly 
2 in, in height by 24 in, in diameter, No example of the 
like form and elaborate fashion, it is believed, has hitherto 
been noticed in Wales; it may, however, be compared 
with other “incense cups” of more simple character, such 
as that above described, from Llandyssilio, and another, 
which differs from it in not having compartments of open 
work, being only pierced with small perforations as if for 
suspension, This last, likewise from Pembrokeshire, was 
brought to light in a carnedd near Cronllwyn, Three of these 
little vessels were, as related by Mr. Fenton, placed around an 
urn of very large dimensions (nearly 8 ft. in height). Such 
small urns, he observes, had occasionally been found placed 
within those of larger size in mounds or “ carneddau” ; from 
the perforations in the sides and underneath, and also from 
the very singular shape of these vessels, it might be pre- 
sumed that they were filled with some combustibles or 
oleaginous substances and suspended over the sepulchral fire 
to add force to the flame.’ In these conclusions Mr. Fenton 
soems to have found, whilst engaged on his tour through Pem- 
brokeshire, a very able guide and coadjutor—the first reliable 
authority in regard to sopulchral vestiges of the earlier 
poriods in these islands—Sir R. Colt Hoare. Subsequent 
Investigations have not adduced any fact, so far as wo are 
aware, opposed to the probable notion that has given the 
designation “ thuribles” to the diminutive vessels in question. 
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‘The supposition that they were intended to be hung up 
above the level of the eye may seem in some degree con- 
firmed by the occurrence of ornament on the under surface, 
‘wrought with considerable care, and never found, so far as 
we are aware, on the bottom of any urn of the other pe, in 
which also adjustment for suspension is very rarely, if ever, 
provided. 

A brief notice of some other examples of the “incense 
cup” found in various parts of England may be acceptable. 
One, elaborately worked, pierced also with lozengy and oval 
apertures over the whole surface, has been figured in this 
Journal ; it was brought to light in 1859, with a large cine- 
rary urn, in a barrow at Bulford near Amesbury. ‘The form 
is tinusually elegant ; this cup, of dark brown color, measures 
nearly 3 in, in height by 3} in diameter. ‘Two small bronze 
pins and some little beads of a white coralloid material oc- 
curred with it. On the under side of the base an ornament 





Mig, 4~Ornanent incon the bottom ofa Inconeoxp found at Bulford, Wits. Org. we. 


is deoply incised, as here shown, fig. 14. ‘The concentric 
sircles are traced with great precision, and they bear a 
certain resemblanoo to some of the mysterious rook-markings 
that have recently excited so much attention in Northum- 
berland, North Britain and other localities, as described by 
Mr. George Tate and Sir James Simpson,” A similar orna- 
ment ocewrs on the unique gold cup found in a cist in 
Cornwall, and preserved, as treasure trove of the Duchy, in 
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possession of the Prince of Wales, through whose kind 
permission it was lately brought for the inspection of the 
Institute by Mr, Smirke. 

A curious “incense cup” is figured in the Archeologia 
that was found near the “ Nine Trules,” on Stanton Moor, 
Derbyshire, It measures about 2} in. in height, by 3 in. in 
diameter ; the form is cylindrical, like a small barrel ; it is 
fashioned with triangular openings, in zig-zag design, around 
the upper part, and it is pierced on each of its sides with 
two small perforations (about an inch apart), probably for 
the purpose of suspension.’ It was found in a large umn 
which had the unusual accompaniment of a cover, a disc of 
baked clay. 

Tn another example the upper part of the cup is entirely 
closed, and impressed with corded lines, trellis-fashion ; the 
lower part is formed with narrow diagonal slits, "The 
dimensions are 3} in. by 2} in. in diameter. It was found 
on Clayton Hill near "Brighton, and contained a circular 
object of very curious character, a little locket of vitrified 
paste of light blue color? The fashion of the “thuribles,” 
or “incense cups,” is singularly varied; Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare gives several examples, one of them covered with 
bosses, like a bunch of grapes, in his Ancient Wilts, They 
have occurred likewise not uncommonly in barrows in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 

Of the third class of sepulchral urns no well charac- 
terised specimen. has been noticed, so far as we are aware, 
in Anglesey or Wales. The small urns, however, that accom~ 
panied incinerated deposits at Porth Dafarch, before noticed, 
may possibly belong to this division, as they have no lateral 
perforations, and possess none of the usual features of the 
‘incense cup.” They seem more suited to have served as 
food-vessels.' The urns of this class, however, usually 
accompany unburnt remains ; their varied fashion has been 
well illustrated by Sir Richard 0. Hoare and by the late 
‘Mr. Bateman in his works on sepulchral vestiges in Derby- 

5 Archaologia, vol. vil p. 69. one in a barrow in Yorkshire; hid, 
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shire? ‘The ornament is mostly wrought by pointed or 
blunt implements, of wood probably or bone, and it is 
usually found only on the upper part of the vessel. 

‘The urn which remains to be described is an example of 
the fourth group, the “drinking cups,” according to the 
classification previously given. Vessels of this peculiar and 
highly decorated type are not uncommon in Wiltshiro, 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire and some other parts of England, but 
no specimen appears hitherto to have occurred in Anglesey 
or in Wales. ‘The discovery was made at a farm-house 
belonging to Mr. Lloyd Edwards at Rhosbeirio in tho 
northern parts of Anglesey, about two miles from the coast, 
and in a district full of ancient remains. A burial-place was 
brought to light in the farm-yard ; it measured about 3} ft, 
in each direction, and was covered by one large unhewn 
flagstone, the bottom and sides being formed of several largo 
flat slabs, Within this cist lay human bones and the urn, 
of which a representation carefully executed from a photo- 
graph accompanies this account. See fig. 15. ‘This vessel 
is elaborately ornamented with lines of impressed punctures 
produced by a cord or some blunt instrument ; it was much 
broken, but has been skilfully repaired by Mr. Ready. No 
bones or ashes were found in the urn; the body appeared 
to have been interred crouched or doubled up. The urn, 
which was placed at the back of the head or the shoulders, 
measures 8 in, in height; the circumforence at the mouth 


is about 11 in, It is of a light reddish-brown color, and. 


slightly lustrous in some parts, 

Not far from the spot where this discovery occurred there 
was found, in a place described as a semicircular fort, at 
Lianrhyddlad, a bronze colt or axe-head of the most simple 
type, stated to have been in shape like “the heater of a 
box-iron.” Its weight was about 2} Ibs. ; this relic is un- 
fortunately lost, having been sold to a pedlar for threo 
shillings and sixpence. Within the earthen fortification a 
pavement of stones was noticed. ‘The urn remains in posses- 
sion of Miss Maria Conway Griffith, of Carreglwyd, by whose 
permission it was sent for the inspection of the institute, 
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‘This part of Anglesey is believed to have been the sceno of 
many a conflict between the ancient inhabitants and the Irish 
or Danish marauders. There are, as already observed, nume- 
rous vestiges of antiquity scattered throughout the district. 
At no great distance towards the west a spot is still pointed 
out that is associated with very interesting tradition: The 
small creek or landing-place known as Tre Padog, a name in 
which, through a mutation of letters for the sake of euphony, 
the obscure trace of Porth Madoc is supposed to be pre- 
served, has been pointed out as the port whence Prince 
Madoc embarked on the quest for the New World. What- 
ever may be its claims in comparison of those of another 
place with which so interesting a tradition has more com- 
monly been connected, here are to be noticed grassy 
entrenchments that appear to have protected the Iandiog- 
placo; and, if we may suppose this to have been a haven at 
which the piratical Northmen effected their incursions, many 
bloody struggles must have occurred in the neighbourhood. 
‘The beautiful urn, however, brought to light in the cist at 
Rhosbeirio may probably be assigned to a period anterior to 
local tradition. Vessels of this type, of which a few remark~ 
able varieties have been noticed in a previous part of this 
memoir, seem to appertain to a race that had comparatively 
made advancement in civilization. The urns, and also the 
relics or weapons by which they are accompanied, indicate 
superior skill in working and polishing the flint or other 
material ; the use of bronze was not wholly unknown. Cre- 
mation hac, moreover, been almost discontinued ; the corpse 
was deposited in a contracted posture either in a cist of 
stones sot edgeways, or in an oblong cavity formed in the 
earth, the head being in many instances placed towards the 
north, In Wiltshire and other parts of England the sepul- 
chral depository-is sunk in the chalk, clay, or other local 
substratum ; a mound or a cairn, according to the nature of 
the material at hand, usually marked the site of the burial. 
As the urns of this fourth class, and also those designated 
food-vessels (class 3), very rarely, if ever, contain either 
ashes, burned bones, or any object of personal use, we may 
conclude that they were appropriated to some other special 
purpose. ‘The custom appears to have prevailed amongst 
certain races of antiquity, as Sir R. C. Hoare has remarked, 
which is still practised by some savage peoples, of depositing 
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anticlos of food with the corpse, and it seems highly probable 
that the vessels in question may have served such a purpose. 

This conjecture has received some confirmation from the 
curious observation recorded by Mr. Bateman* That care- 

fal investigator describes a deposit at Castern near Wetton, 
Staffordshire ; the skeleton lay in a cist cut in the rock ; it 

was accompanied by a single implement of fine and a 
remarkably fine “drinking cup.” ‘The vessel showed dis- 

tinctly on its interior surfaco an incrustation indicating that 

it had contained some liquid when doposited in the grave ; 

the liquid had filled about two-thirds of this very curious 

vase. Sir Richard Hoare has described a remarkable inter- 

ment in a barrow near Stonehenge ; three skeletons were 

found laid one over the other, placed north and south, 

Near the right side of the head of one of them was a cup 
containing a quantity of a substance that in its porishing 
condition seemed to be decaying leather, possibly, however, 

some article of food ; six fect below lay a skeleton, with a ‘ 
richly-decorated “drinking cup.”* 

Many notices and representations of “drinking cups,” 
dlosely resembling in form and dimensions that found at 
Rhosbeirio, may be found in the works of Sir Richard Hoaro 
and other antiquaries® Amongst these, however, there 
is none so remarkable as a specimen found some years 
ago under a barrow at Bast Kennett, Wilts, near’ that 
described by Stukeley as “The long Arch-druid’s Barrow.’ 
It was sont by the late Bishop of Salisbury, with the 
other relies disinterrod at the same timo, to the Museum 
formed at the Annual Meeting of the Institute at Salisbury s 
in 1854. The vase, placed at the feet, and similar in 
shape to that found in Anglesey, is of moro graceful 
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outline ; the incised decoration is perhaps unique in deliency 
of execution, It consists chiefly of horizontal bands of zig- 
zag work, and square compartments that are traversed by 
diagonal bands, saltire-wise, the ground minutely stippled. 
‘The skeleton, in perfect preservation, the head towards the 
east, lay in a cavity, about 5 ft. deep and about the same in 
length, cut in the solid chalk and roughly vaulted over with 
Dlocks of “sarsen stone.” Along the right side of the corpse 
there had been a wooden staff. There were also, near the 
right elbow, a beautiful axe-head of hard grey limestone 
pettoreia for a haft, and a broad thin blade of bronze, pro- 

ably a dagger ; the handle had wholly perished, it Tad 
been attached by three rivets that till remained. This 
blade measured 5} in. in length, and 28 in, greatest brendth.? 
‘The cist, in this remarkable interment, lay beneath a small 
barrow raised about 4 ft. above the natural level, and com- 
posed of chalk covered with dark mould full of animal bones. 
In a small adjacent mound were bones of deer, wild boar, 
and birds, in very large quantities. 

The foregoing notice, hitherto it is believed unpublished, 
of one of the most remarkable interments on record, of the 
age to which the highly ornamented drinking cups appertain, 
cannot fail to be an acceptable accompaniment of the account 
of tho urn of that class, the first found in Anglesey. It pre- 
sents, moreover, an instructive exemplification of the burial~ 
usages of the period, with the combination, comparatively 
rare, of weapons both of stone and metal that show the 
highest skill in their manufacture. . 

In concluding this account of fictile relies brought to light 
in Anglesey and various parts of the Principality, in which 
also it has been thought. desirable to refer, for the purpose 
of comparison, to such objects of the like class, respectively, 
as have occurred elsewhere, it is almost needless to remind 
the reader that it is almost exclusively from the grave~ 
mound and the recesses of the burial-cist that our very 
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imperfect knowledge has been gathered in regard to the 
earlier occupants of the British Islands. Of the active life 
of those remote races we possess doubtless some vestiges in 
tho strongholds and vast entrenched works that crown many 
of our hilis, whilst no one can fail to be impressed by the 
solemn yet simple grandeur of stone monuments,—the Crom- 
lech, the Circle, and the Menhir,—but it is from the dark 
chambers of the tomb that we are enabled to gain our slender 
knowledge, not merely of the funereal usages of those ancient 
races, but of the skill to which they had attained in fabri- 
cating objects of warlike or of domestic use, Hence, more- 
over, may we seek, however dimly, a certain insight into the 
progress. of civilisation, Amongst those relics, the urns, 
commonly designated sepulchral, are almost the only objects 
that present any approach towards the arts of decoration, 
and afford some evidence of peculiar style or motive of orna~ 
ment.’ Hence it is, that fictile vessels of the earlier races 
may claim careful consideration. Greatly are we indebted 
to such zealous and acute observers as Mr, Greenwell, who, 
during recent investigations of grave-hills in Yorkshire, has 
thrown much light on the traces of early occupation in the 
northern counties, We may refer to the series of burial- 
urns brought to light in his researches in 1864, and 
published in this Journal, as comprising the most instruc- 
tive exemplification, probably, hitherto brought before the 
archiologist.? 

‘A question of considerable interest suggests itself in con- 
nection with the ancient vessels, the fashion and uses of which 
it has been the object of the present memoir to illustrate by 
examples chiefly derived from the northern parts of Wales, 
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‘or from the ancient Mona. The urns familiarly designated 
*sepulchral” have been regarded by some antiquarian autho- 
rities, whose conclusions well deserve consideration, as properly 
and exclusively destined for mortuary uses, presenting also in 
their form or their decoration features specially dignificant or 
symbolical in connection with the hallowed purposes of funeral 
rites. Such an opinion has lately been expressed in this 
Journal by one of our most sagacious investigators, who 
distinctly asserts his belief that none of the vessels accom- 
panying’ interments—incense-cups, drinking-cups, or the 
like,—were domestic ; all these fictilia were, according to 
his judgment, specially manufactured for the purposes of 
burial This may, however, appear questionable, Amongst 
ancient peoples, of whose advanced conditions and of whose 
skill in deocrative arts we have ample evidence,—the Greeks 
and the Etruscans,—we may recognise the use of sepulchiral 
vases, properly thus designated ; the subjects delineated upon 
them appearing, in many instances, to indicate such a primary 
intention, On the other hand, the admirable vases of bronze, 
of clay, and of glass, that occur with Roman interments, are, 
perhaps without exception, such as were in daily use. ‘The 
so-called “cinerary vases,” with which frequent discoveries 
of Roman burials have made us familiar, are almost exclu- 
sively such as were, in their original intention, of daily 
‘use, but most readily available also as obruendaria, or deposi- 
tories for, the incinerated remains. Of the same unques- 
tionably ‘domestic character are the ampulla, patelle, and 
patera, the lamps, and the jars or oll, with other accom- 
paniments of burial in the Roman age. 

To revert, however, to burial-urns of the pre-historic age 
to which the present memoir relates; it appears highly 
improbable that, in times of low and inartificial conditions, 
any objects or fictile vessels should have been specially fabri- 
cated for funeral rites. It must be considered, moreover, 
that no other pottery whatever, of that early period, has been 
brought to light in Britain, so far as we are aware, that may 
be regarded as of domestic use, in contradistinction to such 
as may have been exclusively sepulchral? All other accom- 
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paniments found in the grave-hill are such as were used in 
daily life, implements of the chase or of war, the knife or 
the arrow-head of flint, ornaments of jet and of amber, the 
whorl of the distaff. Of the four types of urns, according 
to the classification given at the commencement of this 
memoir, two,—the food vessel and the drinking cup, appear 
unquestionably designed for the ordinary uses of life. We 
can scarcely doubt that such was their original intention ; 
that they were actually the housebold appliances used by the 
deceased when living, and placed near the corpse, with 
provision for the dreary journey of darkness to a state of 
existence beyond the grave ‘The so-called food vessel is, 
in many examples, provided with projections or ears pierced, 
so that a cord, of twisted sinew possibly, or of vegetable 
fibre, might pass through them. ‘The inference seems 
obvious, that such vessels were adapted either for convenient 
transport or for suspension in the dwelling, 

In regard to the curious so-called “incense cup,” and 
the purpose conjecturally assigned to it, namely, to contain 
cortain perfumes or unguents suspended over the funereal 
fire, either, as Mr, Fenton imagined, to augment the flame, 
or to diminish in some degree the disagreeable odors of 
the burning compse, it is doubtless possible that even in a 
very primitive state of society such a practice may have 
existed. It were, indeed, no idle supposition to trace herein 
some tradition of Oriental usages, preserved amongst the 
descendants of Aryan or other immigrant Asiatic races, We 
are indebted to Mr. Lodge, whose residence in India has 
made him conversant with usages in the Kast, for the infor- 
mation, that in cremation at the present time, as he had 
occasion to observe, it is not unusual to place upon the 
breast of the corpse a small cup of earthenware, containing 
some powerful perfume, whereby the disgusting and insalu- 
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brious stench might be remedied. In Eastern Jands, such 

jotent fragrance was readily obtained ; but whence, it may 
asked, were perfumes or unguents to be procured in 
the “Neolithic” or Later Stone Age, to which the vessels 
under consideration appear mostly to belong? In some 
districts of Britain even the resin of the Pinus sylvestris, the 
stately growth of which in Denmark at that period seems 
subsequently to have beon superseded by the oak, may have 
been obtained with difficulty, although possibly this and 
other coniferous trees had long flourished in some of our 
forests. 

‘These are, however, points of curious investigation that 
the limits of the present notices do not permit us to pursue. 
Tt may suffice to invite attention to the probability that all 
the so-called sepulchral vessels, without exception, were 
fabricated for the ordinary purposes of daily life. 

In the foregoing notices of a very remarkable class of 
early relics, no endeavour has been made towards deter- 
mining the age of the various types respectively, or the 

precise periods of advancing civilisation to which they may 
appertain, 

‘The address on primeval antiquities, delivered by Sir John 
Lubbock, at the congress of the Archwological Institute in 
London, has brought before us a valuable and lucid sum- 
mary of the results of modern research in regard to the 
succession of periods, and the evidence on which conclusions 
have been based.* In the “ Palwolithic Age,” it is believed 
that, in Western Europe, no trace of pottery or of metal is 
found ; implements of stone, never polished, and distinct in 
their form, characterise that archaic period, Hand-made 
pottery, with polished stone axes or implements, occurs first 
amongst vestiges assigned to the “Neolithic Age.” To this 
later stone period, extending, according to the conclusions of 
arch@ologists of reliable authority, to a thousand years, 
approximately, before our era, the most ancient interments 
seem to belong. ‘The corpse, in a sitting posture or crouched 
up, or the ashes after cremation, was deposited in the burial- 
mound. ‘The introduction of bronze into Western Europe, 
about the time that has been mentioned, by no means super 
seded the use of stone implements. During the examination 





4 Arch, Jourual, vo xxii, p. 190, 
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of burials by Mr. Bateman, in three-fourths of the barrows 
containing bronze, stone objects also occurred. It should 
be borne in mind, although the case may be purely excep- 
tional, that the Normans found opponents who wielded the 
‘axe of stone as late even as the battle of Hastings. The 
fashion of the burial-urn likewise was in all probability 
retained occasionally, long after the supposed limits of the 
Stone Period to which it properly may be ascribed ; and it 
is by no means incredible that the vase disinterred, as before 
related, in the Islet of Bronwen near the banks of the Alaw 
in Anglesey, should have actually contained the ashes of 
the Fair Aunt of Oaractacus, in accordance with the local 
tradition. 

Do the Bronze Age, commencing possibly some thousand 
years before our era, the more skilfully fabricated urns are 
doubtless, for the most part, to be assigned. It should, how- 
ever, be no marvel if, with vessels apparently analogous to 
the drinking cup, the thurible, or the food vessel, velics of types 
recognised as properly of more archaic character,—the axe 
of stone, or the flint flake—should, in certain exceptional * 
cases, be found associated in the tomb. It is even possible, 
that. 'some evidence of the incipient knowledge of iron, by 
Which bronze may have been almost superseded, in most 
parts of Western Hurope, about two thousand years before 
our days, should, in a few exceptional instances, be brought 
to light amidst vestiges of more ancient usages and 
industry. 

_ hese, however, are subjects still involved in great obscu- 

rity; the most sagacious may hesitate to assert positive 
conclusions, in regard even to inquiries that arise as we 
approach more nearly to the dawn of historic light, 
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NOTICE OF A SWORD OF STATE, BEARING THE NAME OF POPE 
SIXTUS Y. 


By HDMUND WATERTON, PA 


‘Taw largo sword which I exhibited at one of our late 
meetings, I believe to be ono of the swords which aro blessed 
on Christmas Eve at the Midnight Mass by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs. It boars on the blade the arms of Sixtus V., his 
name, and the date. 


SIXTYS . V. PONT. MAX, ANNO. II, 


‘The same inscription is repeated on the other side. ‘The 
blade from the point to the hilt measures 8 ft. 9 in, 

T purpose, on another occasion, to read a paper on the 
history of these swords, a subject of considerable interest ; 
and to give a list, so far as I can ascertain, of the various 
swords which were givon, and of the recipients, Of our 
English kings, those who wore honoured with this gift 





Edward IV. . . circa 1478. 
By Sixtus IV. 


Henry VIL... & 1505. 
By Julius 11. 


Henry VIL. . _ c. 1817. 
By Leo X. 


In 1514, James V. of Scotland received the blessed sword 
from the same Pontiff ; and again, in 1587, on the 19th 
February, from Paul IIT. 

‘Although the Sword and Ducal Cap are blessed every 
year, they do not form a yearly gift: several years elapse 
Without their being sent fo any king, or prince, or distin- 


You. XXIV. " 
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guished personage ; whilst, on the other hand, we have 
instances of their being given for several years consecutively. 
‘We also find the same sovereign receiving the blessed sword 
from two different Popes, as in the instance of James V. of 
Scotland already mentioned. 

The engraving on the blade proves it to have been a 
sword of state ; that is, a sword to be presented on a great 
occasion ; the name Sixtus V. identifies it with that Pontiff, 
the date, axxo 1111, denotes a year. Hence this sword may 
indubitably be assigned to the fourth year of the reign of 
Sixtus V. The suggestion, that it may have beon one of 
the large swords borne on state occasions by the Swiss 
Guard at the Vatican cannot be held ; for, in the first place, 
their swords are all plain ones, some are straight, others 
are wavy, and all of them have much larger cross bars and 
longer hilts, The hilt on this sword is a clumsy modern 
addition, 

That the Blessed Swords were large, and two-handed, 
I shall produce two proofs. 

1. In the Inventory of the Regalia of King James I. in 
the Tower, occurs the entry :—“ Item one greate twoe 
handed sworde garnyshed and guylte, presented to King 
Henry VIII. by the Pope.” (Catalogue of the Antiquities 
and Works of Art exhibited at Ironmongers’ Hall: p. 135. 
In the Catalogue this sword is erroneously stated to have 
been given by the “warlike Julius Il,” whereas it should 
have been Leo X.). 

2, Cartari (p. 22, quoted by Moroni, vol. Ixx. p. 52) says 
that in the Books of the Depositeria Apostolica of the time 
of Sixtus V. there occurs an entry, that the Golden Rose, 
and Sword, and Belt, and Cap ornamented with pearls, cost 
760 scudi. In this entry the Sword is described as a Great 
Sword—Spadone—and being mentioned in conjunction with 
the Ducal Cap (the “Pileum”), can have reference to no 
other than the Blessed Sword. 

Consequently we have evidence that in the reigns of 
Leo X. and of Sixtus V., the blessed swords then given 
were two-handed or great swords, 

I shall now endeavour to identify the recipient of this 
sword. 

On the 29th July, 1587, Sixtus V. gave the Blessed 
Sword and Cap to’ Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, 








BEARING THE NAME OF POPE SIXTUS V. oT 


Commander of the Spanish Forces in Flanders. (Tempesti, 
Storia di Sisto V., lib. 18, No. 29 & 30, and Leti, Vita di 
Sisto V. scritta dal Signor Geltio Rogeri Losanna, 1669. 
Vol. ii, p. 307.) 

This sword and cap were conveyed to the Duke b; 
Monsignor Grimani, Private Chamberlain to Sixtus y 
and they are described by Moroni as of great value— 
dalto valore, 

In 1588, Sixtus V. sent by a bishop to the Duke of Guise 
@ sword similar to the one which he had presented in the 
previous year to the Duke of Parma. The date is not 
mentioned, but it appears to have been within the first half 
of 1588, 

Loti says (vol. ii, p. 307) :— Quasi_nello stesso tempo 
(ée. the first half of 1588), invigilando il Pontefice sopra gli 
affari_della Francia, haveva spedito al Duca di Guisa Capo 
della Lega Catolica una spada simile a quella che egli haveva 
mandato l’anno innanzi al Principe Farnese in Fiandra, 
ordinando al vescovo che era stato deputato da lui per con- 
sognarla che gli manifestasse il suo affetto paterno e chelo 
decantasse per uno che teneva il primo luogo nell’ animo 
Pontificio. Questa ceremonia si fece in Parigi con gran 
trionfo, e cosi grande che il Re medesimo cominincio ad 
haverne gelosia nel videre l'acclamationi popolari in favor 
del Guisa, bench® egli per modestia fugisse ogni honore che 
accadeva al suo stato.” 

Tn 1589, Sixtus V. presented the Blessed Sword and Cap 
through the nuncio at Florence, by Monsignor Michael 
Priuli, Bishop of Vicenza, the Papal commissary, to the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand I. The date is not given by 
Moroni. 

In 1590, on the 25th of July, Sixtus V. sent the Sword 
and Cap to Sigismond ILI,, King of Poland. 

‘Thus Sixtus V., who reigned five years, four months, and 
fourteen days, gave only four Swords and Caps: viz, 1587, 
29th July, to Klexander Farnese ; 1688 (Grst half), to the 
Duke of Guise ; 1589, no date, to the Grand Duke Ferdi- 
nand I.; 1590, 25th July, to Sigismond I. of Poland. 

‘According to Palatius (Gesta Pontificum Romanorum, 
vol. iv., p. 367. _Venetiis, 1688), Sixtus V. was elected on 
the 12th of April, 1585, and died August 27, 1590. 

His regnal years, therefore, are,— 
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April 12, 1585 ) 
» 11, 1586 f * 


» 12, } 

August 27, 1590 
The date on the sword anno. 111. refers, therefore, to the 
year beginning April 12, 1588, and ending April 11, 1589. 

If we take ANNO, 1111 to refer to the regnal year, this may 
apply to the period when the Duke of Guise received the 
sword, and thus this sword may be the one actually sent. to 
him by Sixtus V. But if wo take aNwo, 111, to designate 
tho Christmas eve of the fourth year, when the sword was 
blessed, it is probable that this was the sword presented to 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand I, Consequently, it is in the 
exact interpretation and application of the date ANNO. 1111. 
that the solution of the difficulty lies. 

T myself am inclined to apply the dato as designating the 
year of the gift, rather than the year of the blessing, for this 
‘very cogent reason, that the presentation of the sword was 
not of fixed annual occurrence, but depended entirely upon. 
the will and pleasure of the sovereign Pontiff ; and’ if the 
date wore held to designate the year of the blessing, it might 
so happen that a Pope might confer a sword engraved with 
the name and date of some one of his predecessors. 

I hope to ascertain the exact dates as to when the swords 
of Sixtus were given from the Vatican. 

‘The last sword conferred before 1587 was to Rodolph II. 
of Germany in 1876, after Gregory XIII. had approved of 
his election. 

Within the last century and a half the swords have been 
rarely given, The last sword given was by Leo. XIL, in 
1825, to the Duke of Angouléme, and the Sword which is 
now annually blessed on Christmas eve, and carried in the 
procession together -with the Cap on Christmas Day, was 
made in 1826. 


s 








NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF A CIRCULAR CHAMBER AT 
TAPOCK, IN THE TORWOOD, STIRLINGSHIRE, 


By BRIOADIENGENERAL LEVROY, RA., PRS, 


Avour five miles west of the Forth at Airth, and three 
miles north of the Wall of Antoninus (Graham’s Dyke) in 
Stirlingshire, there runs a low range of sandstone hills, 
terminating at the northern extremity in an eminence 
locally known as Tapock, and which commands an exten- 
sive view to the north, east, and west. Its actual elevation 
above the Forth is 396 ft. At this point, which may be 
described as a hillock, about 110 ft, in diameter at’ the 
base and 70 ft. by 50 ft. across at the summit, there had 
long beon observed an opening on the surface some 4 ft, in 
depth, exhibiting on two sides a rade wall of large moss- 
covered stones, on a third side a narrow opening crossed by 
two largo blocks of stone, like the lintel of a doorway. ‘The 
rest of the surface of the mound bore a luxuriant growth of 
heather and whortle-berry plants, with a conspicuous group 
of Scotch firs on the northern side, One of them had been 
blown down, and in its fall shown that it was rooted over 
a confused mass of large loose stones, A Roman road is 
marked on the Ordnance Map (Stirlingshire, Sheet xxi1— 
1v) as passing very near the spot, but is not easily recog- 
nizable,  Torwood? itself, however, is a very ancient 
physical feature of that region, ‘Thus, we read in Barbour’s 
poem 





“ Leave I the Braco sore moved in his intent, 
Good Wallace soon again to his host went 
In the Torwood, which had their lodging made, 
Fires the bat, that was both long and braid, 
OF nolt and sheep they took at suficience, 
‘Whereof fll soon they got their spstinence.” 


1 Choill = wood, tor = eminenos: Choilltor—the Gaelic name. 
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‘The ruined baronial residence in the wood, although pro- 
bably considerably later in date than the thirteenth century, 
is called Wallace’s Castle, and may mark the site of some 
residence of his, 

‘At this spot, in August 1866, the proprietor, Liout.-Colonel 
Dundas of Fingask, commenced excavations, which were 
immediately rewarded by the haces of the flight of 
steps shown on the plan, the opening having been fortu- 
nately at the adjacent angle, x2 The passage, x 1, 113 fe 
ong, was then cleared out, and the point reached at which 
the trending of the walls to right and left showed that a 
large chamber was entered. Here the labour of getting out 
large stones from a depth of nine feet was found so great, 
combined also with a good deal of risk to the workmen, 
that the plan of operations was changed, and the excava- 
tion commenced at the top. They resulted in the unex- 
pected discovery that the hillock, or at least the upper 
portion of it, is entirely artificial, and in the disclosure of 
‘a nearly circular chamber, 106 ft. in circumference, which 
occupied it. 

‘The accompanying plan shows the exact form and dimen- 
sions of this chamber.* The steps, at 2, ten in number, 
enter from the slope of the mound, and descend 4 ft. 3 in., 
to the general level of the floor. There are indications at 
the comer of convergence in the upper courses of stones, 
which make it doubtful whether the passage was flat roofed 
or vaulted, but two top stones spanning it remain in situ 
near the entrance to the chamber, forming the apparent 
doorway of fig, 5. To span the passage securely, the stones 
must have been at least 4 ft. long, and as none such were 
got out, it seems probable that the passage was stepped 
over, Thirteen feet to the right of this entrance, another 
passage was discovered, 4 ft, 8 in, wide in the widest part, 
but contracting to 2 ft. 10 in., 9 ft. high, and nearly 18 ft. 
long. It followed the natural slope of the east side of the 
mound, descending 3 ft. to a true doorway which was doubt- 
less the main entrance to the chamber, and is on a scale 
that may be called grand. It is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Hach jamb side-post is a single stone ; the 

2A memoir on thin excavation waa Process, vol. vi. p. 250 
communiosted March, 1665, by Gol. Tho salon upon the plan refer only 


‘Dundas to tho Society of Antiquaries of to the sections, 
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PLANS AND SECTIONS OF MOUNDS. 


IN THE FOREST Of TORWOOD, PARISH OF DUNIPACE, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
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Interior vow of the doorway ludlng rom the paseage and steps, Tap. 


Prom a drawing by Cl, Sear Dundas, P84. Soot 
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one on the left is 6 ft. 6 in. high, the one on the right 
5 ft. 7 in, each about 17 in. square; the larger there- 
fore contains nearly a ton of stone. A stone 14 in. thick 
is added at the top of the latter to gain height, and then 
the whole is spanned by a massive lintel about 5} ft, long, 
10 in, deep at one end and 16 in. at the other. ‘This fine 
feature is represented in the section, fig. 5. ‘The passage, 
always descending, continues 10 ft. further, and runs out at 
the foot of the mound opposite an opening or depression in 
the boundary wall, which seems to have been the exterior 
gate of the position. 

Nine inches from the stone door-posts, at 3 ft. from the 
ground, there is a rude bolt-hole in the wall on each side ; 
‘the one on the left runs back 6 ft., and evidently contained 
a stout bar, but it is not so easy to guess the nature of the 
barrier it closed : the space suggests a rude door of young 
trunks of trees bound together perhaps with withes; but 
there is no appearance of any fastening of hinges, therefore 
we may suppose that it was only closed in time of danger. 

The architecture of the chamber is of a primitive descrip- 
tion: blocks of the readily cleavable sandstone of the 
neighbourhood are laid without any kind of cement, and 
with little attention to the fitting of joints, in about nine 
courses ; the largest are 3} ft. long, and 1 ft. thick; at 
intervals of 3 or 4 ft., sometimes on one course sometimes 
on another, tivo stones are purposely separated a few inches 
to form a notch, Of these recesses there are nineteen, but 
all were empty. ‘The only noteworthy feature was the 
circumstance that the wall from x to k is not in one plane, 
the upper portion falls back about one foot behind the lower. 
‘The courses of this upper portion were so regular, and the 
face so perfect and vertical, that it does uot appar as if a 
fucing of stone had fallen in, still less as if the upper courses 
had been thrust back, which could hardly have occurred 
without disturbing them. With respect to the roof, I see 
no way of avoiding the conclusion that the whole chamber 
formed one vault, startling as it appears, when we consider 
the span of it and the consequent height. It may, however, 
like Arthur's Oven, have been open at the top, which would 
very considerably diminish the height:* Not the slightest 

4 Arthu’s Von oF Oven, of which no ron sbout 8 miles to the x. m of Tupask, 


trace now remus, was oa the fiver Cus. and is described by Gordon in the Live: 
1 
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appearance of divisional walls was detected, or of columnar 
supports. The entire chamber was filled to the level of the 
round with flat stones intermixed with a great deal of 
small rubble, such as would be used for filling in, the whole 
amounting to at least 400 tons; and it was observable, 
wherever the operation exposed a section, that many of 
the stones inclined inwards and downwards to the centre, 
as would be the case if the vaulting caved in at about half 
its height, Upon this supposition, the interior height can- 
not well have been less than 40 ft. ; but it will be remem- 
dered that the New Grange chamber, in Ireland, measuring. 
only 15 ft, across, is 20 ft, high, The immense weight of 
the stone, which can only have come from the roof. pro- 
eludes the idea of wooden supports, which are, besides, un- 
known to these structures ; the fate of Damocles would be 
enviable compared with that of a Celt with 400 tons above 
his head depending on wooden props, 

‘The excavations of the chamber were nearly unproductive 
of interesting remains. Among the stones three were found 
incised with circular markings nearly resembling those to 
which Dr, Collingwood Bruce, Mr. G. Tate, and Sir J. Simp- 
son, have directed attention They appear to have been 
in situ on the rock from whence the stone was quarried, 
and, if this point could be established, would tend to prove 
that they were the work of an earlier race than the builders 
of the chamber, and one whose monuments had ceased to be 
respected : the exact position in which they occurred among 
the débris was not identified. It may here be mentioned 
that the excavation, which occupied a month, was conducted 
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by a very intelligent bailiff, and visited nearly every day by 
the writer or the proprietor. It is scarcely possible that in~ 
terior walls, such for example as those of the Picts’ House 





‘Quer ballad stonon marco with eleven, Pound near tho centre of ho Boor, 


at Kettleburn, could have escaped detection, or that any 
vertical fall of material from above could have obliterated 
them, The face of the wall exhibits no signs of the 
bonding in of cross walls, being perfectly smooth and 
continuous, 

‘About a handful of small bones in a very decayed state 
were collected. The floor towards the centre exhibited 
clear marks of fire, consisting of burnt clay mixed with a 
little charcoal. ‘Two iron axe-heads were found, of which 
one may have been of an ancient period, One pair of 
querns, and three single stones turned up among tho débris; 
some small fragments of coarse pottery, three or four clay 
saucers of the rudest kind, ogg-shaped stones, mostly formed 
of pudding stone, three whorls, such as are used with the 
distaff ; some perforated clay-balls, a perfectly good and 
polished hone-stone, and last, not least, a perforated slate 
marked with soratches which suggest the idea that the 
matrons of the period sharpened their needles upon it, 

It is, I think, clearly shown that the builders of this 
structure had the command of metallic implements. The 
large door-posts, and many other masses, are too regularly 
shaped to have been cut in any other way; but a more 
convincing proof is afforded by one of the large stones of 
the vallum, which has four deep notches in it, evidently cut 
preparatory to splitting it; three of them are in one line, 
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the fourth is at right angles to it. ‘They are all precisely 
of the size and shape which would be cut by an ordinary 
elt or palstave, and could not have been cut by any sort 
of stone implement. ‘The work seems connected with a line 
of similar works running parallel to the wall of Antoninus, 
at three or four miles distance, and has all the character 
of a frontier fort, or defensive retreat, But the Pictish 
frontier was far in advance of this line in the fifth century, 
and behind it in the second, It seems, therefore, legitimate 
to conclude that it belongs to the period between A.D. 170 
and 4.0. 426, when the British held this lino, and that it 
‘was constructed by workmen who had learned their art from 
the Romans, 





SRAL SET WITH AN INTAGLIO OF LAOCOON, USED BY THOMAS 
COLYNS, PRIOR OF TYWARDRETH, CORNWALL, KARLY IN 
‘THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Dy ©. W. KINO, M.A, 


Wun Goethe, for the first time in his life, had the op- 
portunity of studying a collection of antique gems (in the 
Hemsterhuis cabinet), the impression which, at the very outset, 
forced itself upon his mind was, “that here it was also un- 
deniable that copies of great, i pertant, ancient works, for 
ever lost to us, are preserved, so many jewels, within 
these narrow limits; hardly any branch of art wanted a 
representative ‘amongst them ; in scarcely any class of sub- 
jects was a deficiency to be observed.” "I have elsewhero 
(Handbook of Engraved Gems, p. 45) adduced several ex- 
amples that have come under my own observation in the 
pursuit of the samé study, which amply corroborate this 
opinion of the acutest of German critics ; and I have there 
described gems which are the only things preserving the 
memory of the, in their day, wonders of the world, the 
masterpieces of Canachus, Apelles, Lysippus, and Leochares. 
Gems, to the same extent as coins, have carried down to our 
times exact ideas of such marvels of art, or monuments of 
pristine creeds, like celebrated statues of deities, as were 
from their nature objects of popular worship to the commu- 
nities issuing the coins stamped with their figures; but gems 
go far beyond this limit, and in this very field of creative art 
claim an infinitely more extensive dominion. To say nothing 
of Painting (which has bequeathed little to us by the way of 
numismaties), the Glyptic art has, from the very beginning, 
especially delighted in rivalling her elder sister, Sculpture, 
and in perpetuating, in miniature, those performances of hers 
that recommended themselves, not by the traditional sanc- 
tity only of the object, but by their intrinsic merit and beauty, 
or by the celebrity of their authors. ‘To the same causes is 
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it due that engraved gems are almost the sole means en- 
abling us to form a notion of the more essential principles 
of ancient Painting—its rules of composition and design in 
its best days—which otherwise would have all but entirely 

rished, inasmuch as vase-painting, which would otherwise 
[ive preserved their remembrance in a. yet more oomplete 
manner (as our lithographs do the pictures of modern times), 
was in rapid decadence before historical painting had truly 
commenced ; whilst, on the other hand, the frescoes of the 
later ancients, copies of these masterpieces, have long since 
shared their fate, their scanty, half-obliterated remains, like 
the Pompeian, being merely sufficient to assure us of the 
immensity of our loss. 

But gems possess a further value of their own. Besides 
summoning up before us the beauteous spectres of what has 
passed away for ever, they have the practical advantage of 
empowering us rightly to understand that which has sur- 
vived the wreck of ages, though with a maimed and muti- 
lated existence, which too often has suffered as much from 
the injudicious friendship of modern restorers, as from the 
hostility of accident, or from old iconoclastic fanaticism. 





Of all such glyptic traditions of the original state of me- 
morable works of art, none has hitherto been brought to 
light so replete with ‘interest to all lovers of art, equally 
with archeologists, as the little relic forming the subject of 
the present memoir,—an interest derived from the important. 
service it lends towards the true restoration of, perhaps, the 
most celebrated and remarkable of all extant remains of 
ancient sculpture. For the knowledge of this monument, 
almost as deserving of notice from the circumstances of its 
preservation, as from its special value in the subject under 
discussion, I am indebted (as on many former ovcasions of 
the like nature) to the kindness of Mr. Albert Way, who 
lately communicated to me the. impression of the private 
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seal? (here figured double original size) of Thomas Colyns, 
Prior of Tywardreth, from av. 1507 to 1539. This sig- 
net was set with an antique intaglio (on sard, as its style of 
cutting seems to indicate), a spirited though’ minute repro 
duction of the famous group of the Laocoon. In my own 
judgment, based upon the Iong-pursued comparative study 
of ancient Glyptics, the work of this intaglio exhibits nothing 
of the style of the first quarter of the Cinque-cento, so easily 
recognizable in its treatment of complicated designs like 
this,” nor even of the Roman imperial school, but rather 
possesses every characteristic warranting its ascription to 
the best period of Greek art in this particular branch, viz., 
the two centuries commencing with the era of Lysippus and 
Pyngoteles. It is necessary thus to premise with ie ore 
fession that the antique origin of the work is to a certain 
degree only conjectural, resting as it does upon critical 
decisions, not apn chronological data that render its author- 
ship (Greek or Roman) a matter beyond all dispute, which 
would have been the case had the Cornish prior, its last 
owner, flourished within the preceding century, when gom- 
engraving yet slumbered, together with the Laocoon, amidst 
the dust of the perished empire, For the marble group, its 
prototype, was disinterred as carly ag 1512 from its burial- 
place on the Esquiline, by Felix do Fredis, who still « glories 
in death” in the discovery, says his epitaph in the Ara Ci 

Hence there is a possibility sufficient to disquiet the fai 
of those incompetent, from want of special knowledge of the 
art, to appreciate the evidence borne by the gem itself to its 
own Hellenic parentage, however sufficient the same may be 
to connoisseurs, that Colyns, who is known to have had 
transactions with the Apostolic See under Leo X., may have 
procured for his own delectation a gem-copy from the newly- 
discovered and far-famed sculpture, done by some clever 
hand among the innumerable rivals of Valerio Vicentino 
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flourishing thore at the time, when “si ne era cresciuto si 
gran numero che era una meraviglia,” as Vasari tells us, that 
is before the fatal sack of the city in 1528. This uncertainty 
is increased by the unlucky absence of any date from the 
document ; one prior or shortly subsequent to 1512 would 
have settled the question in favour of my position ; but it 
will be perceived that Colyns lived and sealed for many 
years after the discovery of the marble. Another considera 
tion must be taken into the account. Before the discovery 
of the impression which forms the subject of this inquiry, 
no antique representation of the Laocoon group had ever 
made its appearance. Nothing of the kind is to be found in 
Winckelmann’s Catalogue of the immense and all-compre- 
hensive Stosch collection (ecnfined to antiques) ; and al- 
though Raspe, in his Catalogue of Tassie’s casts, does put 
down eight repetitions of the group in gems, yet, as he gives 
the post of honour amongst them to that signed by Flavio 
Sirletti (1700-87), it may safely be concluded that he 
regarded the rest as modern performances, and of trivial 
importance, 

faving now, as candour required, stated the weightiest 
objections that occur to me as possible to be brought, with 
any show of reason, against my own decision in the case, 
the next step is to produce confirmatory evidence in its 
favour ; and such evidence is most unexpectedly furnished 
by a single particular in the seal, rendering testimony of the 
utmost value on my side when it comes to be dispassionately 
examined in all its bearings upon the question. The intaglio 
diffors from the marble group, as we see it at present (besides 
some minor details), in one grand point,—the action of the 
right hand of the father. He appears on the wax attempt- 
ing, with his right arm dent, to tear away the head of the 
serpent from his throat, into which it has already fastened 
its fangs, whilst at the same time he vainly averts his face 
from its attack. Now in the marble the action is totally 
different : Laocoon extends the same arm at full length, and 
forces away from him merely a fold of the serpent’s body, 
the head of which appears ‘much lower down. Singularly 
enough, one of our first living sculptors recently pointed out 
(to my informant contemplating the group in his company 
last winter at Rome) this very action of the principal figure, 
as being not merely unmeaning, but positively detrimental 
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to the force and expression of the whole design. But the 
discrepancy is easily explained. This portion of the marble 
was wanting upon its discovery, and was immediately re- 
stored,—by M. Angelo, as the story, of course, goes—con- 
sistently with his own false conception of the original atti- ” 
tudes "Nevertheless, a small projection is still visible on the 
neck of Laocoon, sufficient to have guided a more intelligent 
restorer to a better understanding of his duty, by suggesting 
the former adhesion of the serpent’s bite in that particular 
place, For it will be perceived, upon the information of 
our gem, that the sculptor had, as his better knowledge of 
nature dictated, made his twin-serpents fasten their teeth on 
the two most mortal parts—the jugular vein and the region 
of the heart. Virgil’ himself behold the attack made upon 
the head of the principal victim ; his Laocoon stands— 


 Perfusus sani vittas atroque eruore.” 


Now this very discrepancy demonstrates, in my opinion, 
that the gem-copy was taken when the marble was still 
yerfect, and therefore before the date of 1512, and the 
talian Revival. It is inconceivable that any Cinque-cento 
‘gem engraver should have presumed to restore the design in. 
sense so strongly differing from that sanctioned by the over- 
whelming authority of the “divine” Florentine ; or again, 
‘and what is more to the purpose, that having such audacity 
he should have exhibited so much superior an intelligence in 
his conjecture than the greatest of modern artists, This 
last is a moral argument, and derives its weight from other 
considerations than those of art criticism, but it appears to 
me irresistible when backed by the evidence afforded by the 
technical execution of the intaglio itself, worked out, as the 
impression, though dulled and wasted by time, unmistakably 
shows, almost entirely with the diamond point, that grand 
agent of the best masters in ancient Glyptics, but totally un- 
known to their emulators of the Cinque-cento school. 

To attribute a Grecian origin to the copy of a sculpture 
believed by a large section of the antiquarian world * to hare 
been executed in Pliny’s own times, certainly demands some 
explanation on my part. A few remarks therefore, or rather 
a ts ae aaa 
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a contribution of fresh conjectures towards the elucidation of 
this long disputed question, will probably not be thought out 
of place as a conclusion to this notice. “The soundest mode 
of approaching the subject is to examine the actual words of 
Pliny, in which the conflicting opinions discover equally 
good grounds for the most discordant conclusions. “Quo 
rundam claritati in operibus eximiis obstanti numero arti- 
ficum, quorum nec unus occupat gloriam, nee plures pariter 
nomninari possunt ; sicut in Laocoonte qui est in ‘Titi impera~ 
toris domo, opus omnibus et picture et statuarise artis prio- 
ferendum, Ex uno lapide eum ac liberos draconumque 
mirabiles nexus de consilii sententia fecere summi artifices, 
‘Hegesander et Polydorus et Athenodorus Rhodii, Similit 
Palatinas domos Casarum replevere probatissimis signis 
Craterus cum Pythiodoro, Polydeuces cum Hermolao, Pythio- 
dorus alter cum Artemone, et singulariter Apbrodisius 
‘Trallianus.” (xxxvi, 5.) 

‘The point in dispute is whether Pliny meant to imply 
that the three Rhodian partners executed this unrivalled 
group at the commission of Titus, as those named in the 
next sentence are beyond all question mentioned as working 
for the preceding Cwsars, “whose palace ‘they filled with 
their own highly-approved sculptures ;” or ‘whether he 
merely cites the Laocoon as “then standing in Titus’s 
palace,” bat the work of artists belonging to a much earlier 
period, perhaps to the school of Lysippus, to which the 
majority of crities at present refer them. ‘The latter inter- 
pretation of the passage seems to me the true one. Pliny’s 
prime object in quoting the Laocoon was indubitably the 
same as for quoting the aames of the then modern sculptors 
in the passage following: to substantiate the assertion with 
which he starts, “ that the copartnership of artists in a work, 
however meritorious the result, deprives them individually 
of the oredit they deserve,” This he shows by examples, 
taken as the natural mode of arguing in similar cases 
suggests, from both old and recent experience ; adducing 
the Laocoon as the most conclusive instance in the former 
class (probably on account of some special predilection of 
his patron Titus for that piece), and the very praiseworthy 
modern sculptures decorating the edifices on the Palatine as 
proving the same unwelcome truth in the case of artists ot 
his own times. It is clear to me that the Laocoon is 
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adduced for no other reason than as being the most con- 
spicuous example known to the historian of a great sculpture 
produced by a partnership of artists, The very expression 
Jaid hold of fo prove its recent execution,—* now standing in 
‘Titus’s palace,”—has a contrary effect on my judgment, for it 
sounds more applicable to an old work transferred from an- 
other destination, than to one just completed for the place it 
filled ; whilst the “similarly” commencing the next sentence 
infers a comparison between the Past and the Present. 
Pliny evidently considered that the highest claim of the 
Laocoon group to admiration was the cutting of the whole 
out of a single block, for a little above he has pointed out 
the same circumstance in the masterpiece of a certain Lysias 
—an Apollo and Diana standing together in a guadriga—a 
piece so much esteemed by Augustus that he had selected it 
(which proves it an older and not Roman work) to adorn 
the arch erected by him to the memory of his father, 
Octavius, 

‘This notice of the group by Lysias, equally elaborate in 
its details with the Laocoon, may serve to throw light upon 
the original destination of the latter work—to adorn the 
pediment of a temple of Apollo—as the very nature of the 
first-named piece of sculpture assures must have been the 
case with i, The appropriateness of the subject for such 
a position, though not obvious at first, is however completely 
established by the explanation Hyginus gives of the cause 
of the miraculous destruction of Laocoon, He was the 
priest of Apollo, but had sacrilegiously polluted by inconti- 
nence the shrine of the pure god of Light. ‘This tradition 
also accounts for the choice of the particular ministers of 
divine vengeance, the serpent being Apollo's most noted 
attribute.> On the other hand, the “earth-born dragon” had 
nothing to do with Neptune, to whom Virgil, compelled by his 
plot, ascribes its mission, both as being the arch-enemyof Troy, 
and desirous to punish Laocoon for having profanely struck: 
the horse, peculiarly sacred to that god as the actual creator 
of the animal.’ The punishment of Laocoon therefore, exhi- 
bited in life-like horror above the entrance to the temple of 
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Phasbus, read an awful lesson on the necessity of purity to 
priests and votaries alike. The choice of marble instead of 
bronze for the material of so complicated a design as this, 
which by its nature falls rather within the province of 
statuaria in metal than of sculptura in stone, is at once 
‘accounted for, if my idea concerning its proper destination 
be accepted. All intelligent readers of ancient notices of 
works of art will have perceived that for statues intended 
to be honoured dy mortals, or to do honour ¢o mortals, in 
the form of gods or memorial-figures of distinguished men, 
‘metal was regarded as the only appropriate medium, partly 
from traditional usage as having beon the first to be so em- 
Jloyed, partly from its superior costliness. Daodalus and 
Pearchus and their disciples, with their figures in hammer- 
wrought bronze, preceded by many generations Scyllis and 
Dipenus, the Cretan inventors of sculpture in marble.’ 
Praxiteles is noted by Pliny as a remarkable exception to 
the rule, and to have done his best in marble, “marmoris 
gloria superavit etiam semet.” But for architectural deco- 
ration, necessarily meant to be viewed from a distance, and 
where the utmost conspicuousness was the greatest recom- 
mendation, marble was with good reason preferred to bronge. 
Its brilliant white,* yet further enhanced by the accustomed 
tinting of the background, rendered all its details distin- 
guishable at the greatest distance from which they possibly 
could be viewed, No instance occurs to my recollection 
where the pediment or frieze of a temple is mentioned as 
decorated with whole figures, or with rilievi, in metal. Tho 
group of the Laocoon would be with equal propriety chosen 
to fill the tympanum of a temple of Phebus as that of 
Niobe and her children, teaching another moral, to decorate 
‘one consecrated to his goddess sister. 

Any one with a tincture of ancient art who reads Virgil 
must often have been struck, and then highly interested, 
with the scrupulous anxiety the very erudite poet manifests 
to have good ancient authority for ail his descriptions. One 
often feels that he is twansferring into his verse almost 
servile copies of the paintings and sculptures by the great 
masters of old Greece then accumulated around him in the 
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palaces of his patrons at Rome. Here and there the pictorial 
representation has had such overpowering charms for him 
that he introduces it as an incident somewhat clumsily 
incorporated with the rest of his story, like the defence and 
fall of the wooden tower at the taking of Troy. That he 
had admired some ancient representation of the fate of 
Laocoon, no one can doubt after reading his truly pictorial 
description of the scene ; but that he drew his inspiration 
from the very sculpture we still possess is by no means so 
certain, There is one notable variation in his account of the 
mode of attack of the serpents from that adopted by He- 
gesander and his colleagues: in his verse they make a 
double coil around the throat. and body of the father, and 
tower aloft over him with their heads and necks :— 





“Bis medium ampl 
Colla dati superant capi 


whereas, in the sculpture, they leave their vietim’s neck 
entirely free, and make no attempt at. suffocating him in 
their coils, “Again, Virgil makes them devour the two boys 
before they attack their fathe 








“Corpora natorum sorpens amyloxus utorg 
Tmplicat, et miseros morsu depaecitur artus 





A child destroyed by a serpent must have been a very 
favourite subject with the Greek sculptors, to judge from 
the frequency with which the “Death of Opheltes” is repro- 
duced upon gems ; for it is an article of faith with me that 
no fine gem-work was without a more celebrated prototype 
in statuary. Tho subject was recommended to ancient taste 
not so much by the importance of the legend it comme- 
morated as by the opportunities it afforded to art in the 
contrast between the rounded and the attenuated contours 
of the victim and of the destroyer, and equally for the grace- 
ful convolutions into which the coils of the latter could 
naturally be thrown, Curves and spirals had a special 
charm for the Grecian eye, as the decoration of the painted 
vases alone proves to demonstration. Why the Laocoon 
group should not, in any previouly-known example, have 
been taken for his model by the gem-engraver (a fact con- 
taining the sole grave objection against the antiquity of the 
work before us) admits of satisfactory explanation to those 
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experienced in ancient Glyptics. Gems of the best period, 
‘as-a rule, present only a single figure, very rarely do they 
admit more than two ; to inclose the multiplied details of an 
entire picture within their narrow limits, was reserved for 
the misplaced and unsuccessful ingenuity of the Cinque-cento 
school, The ancient engraver knew the capabilities of his 
art too well to strain after such impossibilities, and never 
attempted a miniature reduction of a complicated group 
unless in some special cases where he was induced by tho 
equal importance of every member of the composition as in 
his oft-repeated copies of the far-famed masterpieco of 
Butychides, the 7x7 téAcws of Antioch, in which the City 
seated on the Orontes, her founder Seleucus, and the atten- 
dant Victory all form one inseparable whole. When the 

« story of Niobe for example is reprosented on a gom, it is 
sufficiently told by tho introduction of no more than the 
two principal figures, the mother shielding her child ; the 
escape of Aneas from Troy, by himself carrying his father 
(which is only equivalent to a single figure) and his little 
son grasping his hand, Unquestionably therefore the reason 
was a yory sufficient one, that so happily induced the old 
angraver to break through the rule of hie art and daringly 
transfor this very elaborate composition to the gem that the 
tasteful Prior of Tywardreth was fortunate enough to obtain 
for the embellishment of his private signet, of which the half= 
effaced impression has alone transmitted to us the correct 
idea of one of the most important existing monuments of 
antiquity. 


Original Documents, 


CONTRACT FOR BUILDING A HALL AT HAMMES, OR HAMSEY, 
SUSSEX, 14 EDWARD Il, (4.0. 1921), FROM THE MUNIMENTS 
OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WESTMINSTER, 


Contributed by Mr, Jouoph BURTT, Aminaat Keoper of the Patlle Records, 


‘Ws are indebted to tho kind courtesy of the Dean and Chapter of West~ 
minster for the opportunity of presenting the following intoresting doounint 
toour readers, ‘The deed is doubtless found among the archivos of tho Abbey 
of Waatninatr by some nsedent, a8 the Abbey pomemed no propery at 











Hamsoy ; it held much elsowhoro which camo through the Say family, 
and in transferring the ttle deeds of somo of tho estates, those relating to 
Hammesay, situated in a parish near Lewes now known ‘as Hamsoy, wore 





probably unintentionally handed over with them, 

‘Tho Say family camo to England with the Gonquoror and held Jands in 

various counties.” ‘The fiat notico of the De Says in eounection. with 

isin tho 26th of Henry IIT., when, according to tho *Tosta do 
Neville” William do, Soy held fourteen Inighta’ fees in Hammes, “do 
Honore do Warrenno.”” In the reign of King John the Do Says reached 
tho height of their distinction, Geoffrey de. Say heing one of tbo twenty- 
fivo barons on whom devolved the responsibility of ensuring that th 
observed tho stipulations of Magna Obarta, . Gooffro 00 
William do Say, A.D. 1231, William was on the king's sido in tho batons’ 
wars of tho roign of Henry TIT. He died in the 66th yoar of Henry IIT. 
leaving William his son and heir, ‘This William died 23 Bdward I, leaving, 
hiis son Geoffrey scised of the manor of Hamaies among his other possession 
Geoffroy, in 34 Edward I., was engaged in the Scotch war. ‘The following 
Aocument was executed by him in the 14th year of Edwant IL, and he 
died in the following year. ‘The date of his death is not mentioned in the 
Inquisition taken upon his decease.’ 

‘Phe document which follows is of considerable interest for tho illustra 
tion of the Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, as such contracts for 
the actual building of manorial residouoes aro cxcoedingly rare. It shows 
that the terms now in use are the same that wero employed in the time of 
Bdward IL, thoso terms being in Norman French. 

OF the building itself no remains now oxist, though the site is still 
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Te stood at the east end of the church, from which it was onl 
Uivided bye road. Mr. Eliot, writing to Sir William Burrell im Wit, 
said that within his memory “the foundations of the outer walls of the 
‘ancient house were visible, but aro now wholly removed, and tho area of 
the buildings, containing rather less than half an acre, is ploughed by the 
tenant, who told me that the plough had dragged up several parts of the 
‘ld stone window and door-cases, now appropriated to otber uses.” 

‘The maton who covenented with Sir Geofrey to rect the Hall at 
Hamsey, is described as of “Wogham,”” namely, Offham, an adjacent 
Yillage, of which the name was ancfently written Wougham, Oakham, or 
‘Wohnts. ‘The position of the manorial soat of the Do Says, as doseribed by 
Mr. Re Chapman, in his Paroohial History of Hamsey, in tho Sussox 
Archmological Collections, appears to have been well chosen for defence, 
‘being protected on the north by a steep embankment rising almost perpon- 
diculedly trom the River Ouse, plied the purpose of a fosse or 
‘moat on all sides except the west, and on the west the mansion was 


approached by a rising ground, 


Coste endenture tesmoigne qo Ie sisme jour de Martz lan du rogne 
nur le Roy Kiward fuiz au Roy Edward quatorssime iasi 
acouint entre Monsiour Geffrei de Say, chivaler, do une part, © Johan 
Rongwyne de Wogham, mason, de aultre part, ceo est asnvoir qo lo avaunt- 
dit Joban fra on lo Manoir lo dit Monsiour Geffrol de Hammes quatre murs 
don quoux les doux murs de les costeres 
vinttequatre pees do haut. 

ino ero; ¢ len deus bouts serrount gubles do tele longuro qo In 
tale soit deins les murs de trentesis poes do lee, ¢ de tele hautesso como Te 
eomblo dela sale voudra suffire, 1 lo dit Johnn fra en la gable vers lo 
‘West, qo serra ax deys do la ai tune chimenee qo avora do leour 
Aeins ts ganbes ‘en Ia eostore do In dito salo dovors do suth 
‘uno aultre ehimer if eos do leo, ¢ les tuels de ambedoux los 
chimences passeroun ut I t de In salo trois poos. E lo dit 
Sohan fra en I dovers Io North troys fonestres 
erayses, cheskune sis pees do Tee o do aultre tale hautesso come les murs 
porront suftre, e en Ja costere devers le Suth serra lo us de a tale de 
ovenable leour @ hautesse, ¢ deus fenestros acordauntsz as fenestres do In 
costere du North, E on Ja gable devers lo Eat serrount trois us, une pour 
4s pote, un alte pu In Potlre,« lo tars pur une ale’ devers Ta 
E auaxi Jo dit Johan fra un mu de pore et de ebat pees 

du but do Ia solo do trentesis [pees @) de loung dis pees dehaut pur 
receivre un pentis qo serra outro la panetrie © botelerie, © wn us en miyla 
devers ln cusine, ¢ les eles acordaunts al costere del comble, 6 en 

tune fenestre covenable. Estre? cco le dit Johan foera, treera 
¢ tailiera toute Ia pere qo covendra pur Jes avauntditz murs, us e fenestres, 
€ chimenoes, en toutes les places ou lo dit Monsieur Geftrei voyo qe soit « 
ton profit, horspris la pere qe serra pur lastre‘ e le reredos des avauntditz 
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chimeneis countre Ie feu; @ Ie dit Johan foera sablon pour tutz les 
avauntditz overaynes, ¢ trovera chaux a ses custages, auxi ben pour les dites, 
overaines come pour le coverir de toute In sale ove le pentys.  lavauntdit 
Monsicur Geffcei fra car . . . . toute la dite pore, chaux, e sablon sur Ja 
place on Ja sale serra faite; © dorra au dit Johan, pour son overayne @ 
‘tute aultres custages susditz trentecink mars e un quarter de furment, © ly 
pacra de moys en moys solom le espleit do son overayne, commensauat al 
my quaremnie prochein apres la dato do cost escrit avonir issi qo tutx les 
avuuntdit murs ¢ les aultres overaynes soyent parfaite, e Havauntdit. Joba 

de son covenaunt purpae deins un an ¢ deny prochein oe terme 
suadit, E a tuts cestes choses ben ¢ loialment faire © acomplir le avaunte 
dit Johan ad trove pleges, ovo est asavoir, Williame atte Ryo Richard 
Page, go entembloment oreag layauntit Johan abligent eu, lr heyre 0 
lur executa 



























tuts lur being © chatous, ou gil soyent troves, a la destreese 
bi 










cheakun ministre nostro Seignur le Rey ou aultr ge lavaunt 
Monsieur Geffri voudra a ceo Bn tosmoinaunce d 0 
favauntdite irda In partio do [a0] 





demurt devers Monsieur Geffrei unt mis lur seaus, © a Ia partic qo demurt 
overs lavauntdit Jolin Tevauntdit Monuieur’ Geel ad mis soa seal 
Donne a Hammos, ian ot jour susditz. 

[Two labels for seals, on ono of which is a small soal, broken.] 








Instrumont may be nccoptable to. somo 
roaders who aro not familiar with the technical terms that occur in it. A 
eral version, for which wo aro indebted to ono of our highest authorities 
all subjects connected with Domestic Architecturo is, accordingly, here 


‘A translation of the foregs 











‘This Indonturo witnessoth, that on tho sisth day of March, in the 
fourtoenth year of the reign of our Lord King Bdward, son of King Baward, 
it was thus agreod between Sir Geoffrey de Say, knight, on the one part, 
‘and Jolin Rengwyne of Wogham, mason, on the other part ; that is to say, 
that the aforosaid John shall make on the said Geofrey's manor of Hamm 
four walls of stone and chalk for a hall, of which the two sido walls shall 
‘be 60 ft, Jong on the inside and 24 ft. high from the ground, and the tro 
‘ends shall bo gables of such a length that the hall within the walls shall be 
30 ft in width, and of such height as the roof of the hall will permit. 
‘And the said Jobn shall make in the gable towards the west, which shall 
bbe at tho dais of tho said hall, a fire-place which shall be 6 ft. in width 
within the jambs, and, on the side of the said hall towards the south, 
another fireplace of 9 ft. in width, and th 
shall be earried 3 ft. above the roof of the 
make in the side of the said hall towards th 
transoms, each 6 ft. in breadth, and of such a height as the walle will 
jermit; and on the side towards the south there shall be the door of the 
all, of convenient width and height, and two windows agreeing with the 
windows of the north side ; and in the gable towards the east there shall 
bbe threo doors, one for the pantry, another for the buttery, and the third. 
for a passage to the kitchen. And also the said John shall make a wall of 
stone and chalk at 6 ft, from the end of the hall, of 36 ft, in length and 
10 ft. in height, to receive a pont-house, which shall be over the pantry: 
‘and buttery, and door in the mide for the passage to the kitchen, and the 
aisles according to the side of the roof, and in each aisle a couvenieut 
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window. Besides which the said John shall dig, draw, and ent all the 
stone that shall be required for the aforesaid walls, doors, windows, and 
firo-places in all the places where the said Sir Geoffrey sees it to be to his 
‘advantage, excopt the stone which shall be for the hearths and the backs 
of tho said fireplaces against the fire. And the said John shall dig the 
sand for all the aforesaid works, and shall find lime at his charge as well 
for tho said works as for covering all the hall and the penthouse, And 
the said Sir Geoffrey shall havo carried (the original is here slightly da- 
aged) all the said stono, lime, and sand on to the place where the hall 
shall be made ; and he shall givo to the said John for his work, and all 
‘other expenses aforesaid, thirty-five marks and a quarter of wheat, and 
shall pay him from month to month according to the progress of his work, 
Doginning ut Mid-Lont next coming after th date of this writing ; so that 
all tho aforesaid walls and other works shall be fnished, and the said John 
bo dsharged of his covenant, within o your and half next fallowing tho 
torm aforesaid. And to do and acoomplish all these things well and law= 
fully tho aforessid John has found pledges, to wit, William, at Rye, and 
Richard Page, who, together with the aforesaid John, bind themselves 
‘their helrs, and executors, and all their goods and chattels wherover thoy 
may bo found, to the distress of any offoer of our Lord the King or other 
bailiff that tho aforesnid Sir Geoffrey shall choose for the purpoto, In 
ness whereof the aforesaid William and Richard havo put their seals to 
that part of these writings remaining with Sir Geoffrey, and to that. part 
which rom tho aforesaid John tho said Sir Gooffeoy has put his 
eal, Given at Hammes on the day and yonr aforosai 































































Proceedings at Meetings of the Ropal Archaeological 
Institute, 


November 2, 1866, 
‘Tho Very Rov. Canon Rook, D.D., in the Chat 





Ow commencing a fresh session of tho meetings of tho Tnstitate the 
chairmén adverted with great satisfaction to tho annual meeting which 
hhad just been held in the metropolis with such gonsiderable success. 
Papers retd had been far abore the avorngo, and many of them had bee 
romarkable for their very superior quality, while the exoursions nd been 
most successful, ‘The numbers attending the meeting had also beon very 
considerable, and the whole affair had contributed much to tho credit, and 
to the funds of tho Tnstituto. With this preface the chairman expressed 
his doop rogret at finding himsolf in the position he occupied, as it. was 
owing to tho great loss tho Institate had sustained in the sudden death of 
tho Marquis Camden, Tho Marquis had contributed much to tho success 
of the London Meoting by his kind attontion to the business in hand, and 
had he been spared to do 40, ho would havo eon able. to speak. ‘mont 
heartily of the success of that mooting on oponing tho present session, 
‘Tho chairman felt sure that those presont would join tho expression 
of his profound griof at tho vent which had cocurrod. While tho lato 
Marquis was evor ready and, ablo to appreciate most highly the value of 
archiological pursuits, ho continued always toput himself forward only as a 
Teatnor, Ever most courteous and kind to all, ho was especially s0 to the 
members and friends of tho Instituto. As they had so often tho pleasure of 

essing, ho presided very frequently at their mectings, and ho was most 
‘attentive to all the interest and affairs of the Institute, His last. public 
‘act in connection with thom—only o few days beforo his lamented decotse 
—had boon to obtain her Majesty's gracious permissfon to prefix the word 
“Royal” to their title, ‘Tho vacancy in the office of President produced 
ty this ad event, nd eauted tho eoanil to fall back opon thts vale 
and most able friend, Lord ‘Talbot de Malahide, whom he had good reason 
to hope would resume for a time the office he had formerly eo well filled. 
‘During the session that was beginning that office would be no sineoure, for 



























































‘the President of the Institute wonld be an ex oficio member of the council 
of the great Paris Exhibition noxt year. As regards that Bxhibtion, he 
(the chairman) was glad to seo thai our French frionds were taking a leaf 





out of our Book, and that thero would bo a Loan Exhibition " of objosts 
similar to that which had obtained such fair fame at South Kensington. 
Ho trusted the members would support the council of the Institute in the 
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attempt they were making to give some information beforchand upon the 
objects to be exhibited and the papers to be read ; this could only be done 
by the members sending such information in good time, In conclusion, 
the chairman eongratulated the Institute on the auspicious opening of the 
session, which had brought together so largo, 80 valuable and curious @ 
collation of objocts as that on the tables before him. 

‘The Rev. Pasvexnany Santa communicated an account of an an- 
cient interment discovered in the Sydney Gardens, Bathwick, Bath, a few 
‘months ago, In August last workmen were engaged to gravel the play- 

round of the Bath Propratry College Thin forme a part of Sylnoy 

jardens, having been enclosed out of thom, and is at the back of the 
‘whioh was onco the Pulteney Hotel. “Gravel underlios tl 
asily obtained by clearing off the soil. During. the vac ri 
about twonty yards behind the college, and in the playground, 
when at a dopth of about 10 f., the men came’ upon two stone coffins, 
Unfortunately the lids were broken before the nature of the deposit was 
known, but on lifting the broken portions two coffins were found lying 
arallel, In ono was a human skeleton in a perfect state, in tho other the 
ead of a horse. Tho coffins wero almost equal in size, Tt being vacation 
Sime, no oe was on the aot to give direstions about removing the eoftos 
or preserving the rian and tho eontrator for th work jn band ferth- 
with covered all up again. ‘They were examined only by the college porter 
‘and the men employed. On being informed of the discovery on his return 
to Bath, Mr. Scarth ascertained tho above particulars, ‘This disoovery agro‘ 
with what bas been found in other places in the immediate neighbourhood, 
‘as well as other localities. At Combo Down, a mile south of Bath, stone 
coffins were found lying parallel to exch other, and near them a stone box 
about 1} fe, long, containing a horse's head. ' An account of this discovery 
is given in tho Journal of the Somorect Archwological and Natural Histor 
Society for 1854, with drawings. ‘The objects are now in the Bath 
‘Museum. At Locksbrook, about a'mile and a half from Bath, on the west, 
interments wore found in stone coffins, aso a stono bor containing burnt 
Yones. Skeletons were also found in a gravel pit close by, and with them 
tho skeleton of a horso (Aque Solis, p. 103). "There aro other records of 
similar discoveries near Bath, Stukeley says that about Chute bones 
have been dug up plentifully, especially in a field called Blood Field. A 
stone coffin was found there with a skeleton enclosed, and an arrow and 
spear-hoad of bronze, and a horso was found buried about three yards from 
we body. But another circumstance renders the discovery in Sydney 
Gardens very remarkable. In February lst, when digging. gravel just 
yond the paling betwoen the gardens aind tho college, and about 30 yards 
from the later discovery, was found what appeared to be a place for 
‘cooking food. Stones placed on end supported lat stones, and under them 
were wood ashes and ovidont marks of fire. Fragments of pottery of divers 
ls were also found, together with flint arrow-heads, ‘These remains are 
now in the Bath Museum. ‘The position of these remains close to the inter- 
eats the idea of a funeral feast, which may havo accompanied 
‘Various other interments have been found in Sydney Gardens. 
Burials have been found all along the sido of Bathwick Hill. One coffin 
hhad in it the skeleton of female, packed in fine white sand, and parallel 
to it was another with the remains of a child in coarse sand. ‘Tho Romans, 
and those who succeeded them in Bath, seem to have carried their dead 
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‘across tho river, and buried them along the side of the hill opposite to the 
city, Burials on the slopes of hills are found elsewhere. As to the hors 
head accompanying the interment, the following passage from Mr. King’s 
book on “The Gnosties ” may be thought appropriate :—" Tho idea of 
death is conventionally represented on sarcophagi and sepulchral tablets by 
‘a horse's head looking in through a window upon a party feasting. Yet 
more forcibly is the same notion carried out in an Etruscan sculpture, 
where the demon Charon, armed as usual with his Jarge mallet, is leading 
the horse on which sits the defunct, his face muffled up. ‘This perhaps is 
the cause why the horse’s head is so favourite adevice for siguots. It 
serve the bearer as a memento’ mory lke the death's head so much in 

min the je 
















@ examples, One may conjecture that such was the 
source of the immemorial custom in South Wales of the mummers carry 
Jing round Horas sin Christmas merrymaking. 

[n the interments described may be the origin of the signet engravings, 
‘and tho custom may have been that at the funerals of great men the horse, 

hich bad been their companion, shared their fato in death, Many such 
{nterments may be found, and they aro believed to be far from uncommon, 
and to be unconnected with any locality. 

Instances of somewhat similar interments were adverted to by Mr. 
Howitt, who spoke of that mentioned by Mrs. Piozzi in the account 
of her travels in Italy ; by Mr. J. Yates, who mentioned thet recorded by 
Homer and by the chairman, who, in the course of hia remarks, 1 
tioned that on the Continent a feast was w regular part of the eoremonial 
‘at burial, and ndvorted to tho anciont belief that the horse eonveyed the 
body of tho deceaned to the banks of the Sips, over which Charon ferried 
Lieut,-Colonel A. Laxn-Fox, P.S.A., then read the following account 
of th objects exhibited by him, and which had been found at a great depth 
in tho vicinity of the old London Wall. 

“Tho excavations which aro now in progress for the extension of tho 
wack watchouso of Mevsra, Goch and Counens in tho London Wall have 
Drought to light a number of intorosting relies of the Roman period. ‘Tho 
hole dug for the foundations of these buildings commences at about forty 
yards south of the strect pavement, which is supposed to occupy the site 
‘of the old wall, and the excavations are consequently within the aren 
ally enclosed by it, At about 16 ft. from the surface a layer of 
gravel is found, consisting of small stones, and sand resembling the Thames 
Dallast, which has all the appearance of being a natural deposit 5 but as th 
hiole does not extend for more than a foot below this, itis diffoult to deter 
mine whether this is the ease, or whether the made earth may not in some 
places continue to lower depth. Above this there is an irregular deposit 
‘of peat, varying from 3 to 8 and 10 ft. in thickness ; and above this again, 
‘mode earth’and rubbish, consisting of the more modern débrie of the city. 
‘The stratum, however, is irregular, so that itis dificult to givo a general 
desoription of it beyond this invariable feature, that the peat overlies the 
gravel everywhore, and at an averago depth’ of about 16 ft. The srea 
‘excavated is an oblong of about 70 ft. by 200, running north and south, 

“Throughout nearly the whole extent of stumps of oak piles 
are found, distributed some in rows running east and west, but for the most 
part dotted about in irregular elusters without any epparent order. In 
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same places they are as close as from 12 to 18 in., in other parts thoy 
ftand isolated. Towards the southern end a row of piles runs nearly 
tseross the excavation, and on its southern side close to the piles, as if bind~ 
ing thom together, a long plank 1} in. thick and about a foot in breadth 
een laid. transversely ; another shorter row of piles and plank runs 

uth, I cannot ascertain that any trace of nails has been found 
about thet 


“The stamps are from 2 to 3 ft, inlength, squared and roughly pointed as 
if with an axe, and from 5 to Sin. in thickness, "In those parts whero gravel 
‘been attained the points extend about 2 ft, into it, and are for tho 
rnost part well preserved, but the tops of the stamps all present the appear 
feo ot having rote of probaly atthe criginl mfac of the ground, 
‘and T could not ascertain that any trace of wooden superstructure was 
found above them, ‘The whole eolleotion of piles must originally have boon 
driven down to nearly the same level ; here and there largo tiles, from 
12 to 16 in, square and about an inch thick, were found interspersed 
‘amongst them, some showing traces of fire, 

“Nearly all the articles exhibited wore found in the superineumbent 
peat, at dopths varying from 9 to 16 ft, either scattered in the peat, or 
collected in rofuso heaps at various levels. ‘These heaps were eomposod of 
large quantities of oyster, musscl, and cocklo shells, all of recent specios, 
aixed with pottery, the bones of animals, nearly all of which wore broken, 
and a large proportion of them split longthwise, as if for extracting the 
marrow. Having submitted tho bones to Professor Owen, he has been #0 
ind as to name them for me. They consist of tho horse, the wild gont 
(Bouguetin), tho wild boar, the red deor, and the Bos longifrons (earliest 
specie of domaine on) and th al of dg, apparent of th shepherd 

(og Higher up at fom 0 4 10 fora of che roabusk, wero 

Preleuor Gren informs mo for aightly from the exlaing 
ing moro fully developed, and altogother better spocimons of 
horns than thoso of the rocbuck now inhabiting tho Tlighlands of Scotlen 
Amongst the bones wore also found numerous articles of human workman 

ips including bone handles (#), bone points, bone skates, bone gou 
various kinds of Roman pottory, bono and bronze pine, a double-c 
Ihatehet of iron, iron Knives, a kkind of short iron crowbar, a chisel, a mor= 
t's mark, iron keys, piceos of bronze and load, and’ebins of ‘various 
kinds, from Antoninus Pius to thoso of George IIL (in the wurfaco ground), 

““ Unfortunately, T only heatd of theso excavations after tho grentor part 
of the peat had been cleared out, and I was thorefore unable to ascortain 
the exact postion of the several articles exhibited exeopt by informati 
Aorived from the workmen. More eertain information pon this interes 
‘point would haye been desirable, and itis to be hoped that the excava 
‘may have been watched by some careful observer, from whom a more 
detailed account of the diferont levels at which tho several articles wero 
found may be obtained. All I can say from personal observation is, that 
the bones of the several animals mentioned wore found at all depths in the 
peat, from the lovel of the piles up to within 9 ft, of the surfuce, and that 
the pottery, including the Samian ware, was also found at the lowest depth 3 
but, s0 far as my own observation goes, it did not rise to the level at which 
the roebuck’s horns were found. With respect to the pottery, Mr. Franks, 
to whom I have shoven the specimens found by me at the different lovele, 
‘has been kind enough to inform me that the whole of itis of Roman mau 
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facture. Some of it, the grey pottery, coated with black and omamented 
with a kind of chevron pattern incised, is apparently from the Upehureh 
Marshes. Other specimens, of coarser pottery, is of the kind supposed to 
have been manufactured by the Romans on the site of St. Paul’s Church. 
yard, and the remainder is Samian ware of foreign origin, one specimen of 
‘hich appears to be stamped with the name of the potter uacnmvus. 

+ ‘The so-called bone handles consist of the shank bones of the red deer 
and Bos longifrons cut through about the centre, and roughly squared at 
tho smaller ends. Ono specimen appears to have been cut into an hexagonal 
form, They all have from two to four longitudinal ents onthe smaller ond, 
‘The bone points are very roughly cut and hollowed at the base, as if to 
receive a shaft, Ono of the gouges has two transverse cuts upon its convex 
side, tho object of which is not apparent, Another is filled up with a vory 
strong coment. The skates consist of the metacarpal bono of the donkey 
or small horse, One specimen of thexo has Veen much worn by friction on 
tho ice, None of the bones have lost their animal matter, which isin itsolf 

ont to prove them of comparatively recent origin. Some of the bones 
green, probably from having laid close to some bronze 
‘With respect to the use of these bone implements many conjectures 
have been offered ; amongst others, that they were used for polishing, for 
not making, ea shuttles, and that they were the handles and points of 
which last would, from their construction, appear most probable 
not for tho prosonee of Roman pottery, which makes it ut 
h very primitive weapons should have been employed at timo 
‘when iron was in constant uso. I have nothing further 10 add to theso 
‘onjooturos respecting them. 
Tt appoats to me that there are but two alternatives 0 consider, sup 
1g the timo of their formation within the Roman ora to be proved : 
Fray, are they Roman, and covsruated for some manufactaring purport 
tnd seeondly, being of the Roman period, may they aot havo belonged to 
8 poopl ally pro-Roman in their arts and appliances? Similar 
Dones, Lam told, avo been found near the Bank, tho Mansion House, and 
down to the river, and it seems probable tho whole of this tract must have 
oon swamp at the time the piles wore driven into it. The presence of the 
‘oysters, cockles, and split boves, rofuse from the kitchens, proves. that tho 
piles, in all probability, belonged to the foundations of fnliabited buildings 
Savages in all parte of tho world appear to have had an affection for 
swampy ground, and it is not ualikely the Romans may have left then 
‘undisturbed poscession of it. If so, it is possible these relics may be 
vestiges of tho anciont British inhabiting the marshy tracts about London 
duving the Roman era, 

“Should theso observations havo the effoct of drawing the attention ot 
archivologists to this locality before the piles are removed, it is possible 
that some more definite conclusions may be arrived at. At a time when 
the remotest quarters of the globo are being searched for the traces of lake 
Awellings, it appears most desirable that the opportunity of examining 
specimen of this class of habitation in the very centre of the city should 
not be passed over without receiving the attention it deserves.” 

‘The occurrence of the pottery with the more primitive remains makes 
the elucidation of this romarkable doposit somewhat difialt ; and in the 
mn which ensued, farther information was hoped for. Tt was sug- 
gested that these remains mightbe vestiges of the ancient British inhabiting 
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the marshy districts round London, who were undisturbed by their con- 








querors. 
‘k paper by the Rev, Caxow Trostore, “ On the Maladory, or House of 
‘Lopers, neat Lincoln,” with a notice of @ remarkable sepulcbral slab found 





on the site, was then read (printed in the preceding volume of the Journal, 
212). Afr. B, Smirke, who had lately brought the subject of lepers 

re the Institute, mentioned that some documents had lately been printed 
referring to an establishment in Cornwall, St. Lawrence Ponteboy, near 
Bodmin, similar to that at Lincoln, by which it appeared that the Court 
‘of Chancery had settled the revenues of that house upon the goneral 
hospital of the county, directing a preference to bo given to lepers, and 
that an eminent living physician had signified his intontion to turn tho 
privilege to account, thereby roising an important legal question which was 
how under consideration, ‘The chairman remarked upon the differout 
‘treatment the poor sufferers iow received, and said that tho discaso was 
stated to be more general than usually supposed. 




















iquities and CBlarks of rt Eyhibiter, 


By tho Rey. Gnnvinax J. Onesten—A pioturo-map of Palestine, in which, 
‘the Holy Gity, with its domed buildings, is conspicuous. ‘Tho chief citios aro 
shown in a sort of bird's-eye view of the Holy Land, the names being in- 
seribed in Hebrew, and alio in what seems to bo tho lingua Franca, or 
‘mixed Italian commonly used by tho Israelites in Eastern lands. ‘The 
relative position of thes cities, the Moditerranean, the Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, and Sea of Tiberias, seems wholly imaginary, und not set forth with 
any’ geographical knowledge. ‘Towards the top of the sheet, on the right, 

tes ofthe plain, and a curious object like a stairease, abovo 
which is writen, moglia di Lot, or Lot's wile, ‘The intention of this 
singular representation may doserve invostigation. Recont travollors state 
ig 2 ol train, the. pion of the Pilly of Salt” is 
‘spot near tho Dead Sea, whore an abrupt acclivity occurs 
bly the steps may refer. 
tiv coasts of the Medi 
ort town aro possibly 






































ooiated wit 
formed with strata of salt, and to thoso strata po 
Neat tho lover left hand corner is seon Jaffa a 
torranoan. Tho flags that fly from turrets in th 
iudientions of the representatives of various n tablished at Jaffa, for 
the convenience of persons arriving from Europo at that seaport, his 
picture-map is executed by hand on a large shoot of paper, and coarscly 
colored. It is of interest ns nn example of the familiar icbnography of tho 
land of their ancient inheritance ; in which map probably the general fen 
tures of some map of greater antiguity may be discorned. Such maps are 
common among the Isracit ewhat similar maps are woren in 
cotton tablecloths by the Jews at Loghom. Mr. Chester saw one in tho 
house of Nathan, chief rabbi at Alexandria, 

A large woodcut of rude execution, supposed to be Italian work, the c 
spicuous feature being the typical representation of the Holy City, Th 
howorer, cannot be designated as a map. ‘The brow Sasrptons i 

ments all around seem to give the names of patriarchs or other person 
Of Old Testament history. & Pease ehee pees 

A marriage settlement on a coarsely emblazoned shect of parchiment, Ib 
has been defaced by the knife, cancelled perhaps iutontonally; the eon. 
‘traoting parties may have changed their purpose. 
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Several Hebrew charms, blessings and curses, written on leaves of parch- 
ment and rudely emblazoned, were sent also. Mr. Ohester obtained them 
‘amongst the Israclites in Africa. Of these some are charms against scorpions 
‘and other noxious vermin, rudely figured on the parchment ; to others are 
attributed virtues for securing numerous offspring, especially of the male 
sox. ‘The names of the ancient patriarchs and of their wives are introduced 
on the margins,—Adam, Bve, and so forth, with other Hebrew inseriptions 
that have not been explained. On these Hebrew charms appear various 
ornaments, doutes of symbelcal import :—the interlaced triangles (Solar 
mon's seal), the hand of Providenco,—a prevalent Oriental symbol of mystic 
Yirtuo,, Small represntatons of Keys are repented foond 5 the ky of 
David” perhaps, and here introduced as an emblem of power, Although 
‘these mysterious sorolls do not appear to bo of any great antiqulty, i is prox 
Dable that they aro reproductions of formula of an earlior pe 
phe objets had lately been aaqurod by Mc Chester at Mripl in 

jarbary, 

By Mr, J. B, Lez, —Drawings of two ancient cannon in tho Museum of the 
Socioty of Antiquarios, Edinburgh. Mr. Hewitt remarked that the oldest 
‘of these cannon, as he understood the drawing, is of the type characte 
of the fiftecnth century, consisting of a core of longitadinal staves, around 
which hoops of iron have been shrank, leaving a space for the inscrtion of 
chambers. A spike in lion of eascable hns had a woodon handle fixed over 
it, to direct the fro, ‘The four guns in the other, arranged in the manner 
of an “orgue,” are of Swedish construction for light pieces in the time of 
Guatavus Adolphus, having © core of mot orelapod with cord and 
leather, ‘Turner, inhis “Pallas Armata,’” written in 1670, mentions simul 
































nila 
‘quus:—'Pieoos of ordnance that shoot in a direct line are either of leather, 
Of iron, of of oopper. ‘Those guns which are ealled leather-eannon have 
copper ‘under the leather, and aro mado with great art, and aro light to 
carry, which is the greatest advantage they have. Iron guns are accounted 
Dotter than the leather ones, but experience hath tavght us that they are 
not ao good for many purpose aa those of appar (hep. p80), A 
similar gun is in the Woolwich Musoum (Rotunda), tho eore in that ox- 
tunple being of eopper. ‘The devieo of forming soveral or many guns into 
‘group for defence of a breach, bridge-hond, or other straight passage, bas 
‘appeared througliout the whole period of firo-arms, but has never found 
favour among practical mon, Exainples of tho Orgue in various modifica. 
tions will also be found in the Royal Artillory Muscum at Woolwich. 

By Mr. W. Buwxnano Svrrt—A, remorkable Indian * pattah” or 
gauntlet sword, The long and fine “Solingen” blade has a hilt of stool 
rated ith silver, in th form ofan elophant's head armed for bat. 

‘Fragments of a privy coat of defence or mail, probably Venetian, cirea 
up. 1600, Tis formed by o series of small cblong plates of tempered 
ttocl, arranged in rows, and overlapping each other. Buch plate is secured 
to the fabric of the coat, canvas and purple velvet, by rivets of hard yel- 
Jow metal, the heads of which present the appearance of gilt studs or 
spangles ou the velvet. ‘The intervals between the rows of plate are 

lied up by strips of fine chain mail, sown on to the canvas. The rin 
fare clenched, not riveted. Such coats are often depicted in the portraits 
of the time, 

‘A woodman’s axo, with bullet marks, one of which had perforated tho 
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A finely-worked rosary in silver, probably of the sixteenth eentary, wi 
‘pendent Latin eross, on which was a puzzling inscription, ‘The workuat 
ship was probably Russian, 

By Mr. J. Haxosasox.——Auother example of the Indi 
gaatlet sword, with a fino Italian blade, and the hilt in the form of a 
figer’s head, beautifully worked. This fine wenpon had an interesting 
story attached to it, as having been carried by an Indian sopoy, Rage 

math Sookul, when protecting Captain Gordon of the 6th Native Infantry 

ny at Allahabad, and by whom that officer's life was 




















fn the late 
saved. 

By Mr, J. Yarns, F.8.A.—A copy of the photograph of a remarkable 
Greok insorjption on a marblo arch belonging to the ruins of Saloni the 


ancient Thessalonica, The photograph has been obtained through tho ex- 
cations of the Rev. D. Morton, of Hasleston Reetory, neat Northamptor 
Mr. Vaux has exhibited it to the Royal Socioty of Literature, with a loarnedt 
‘commentary, showing that, although several antiquaries had bestowed their 
caro upon it, photography now. fist produces its real features. ‘The oxtra- 
srdioay teadng souryoe it Ate Xi 6, 8, in fll justied by nodarap- 
xourror, the first word in this inscription, where raXicpxourray without. r 
inight have been oxpected, No authority is found in any classical author 
for tho insertion of r, which gives « somewhat dierent sense, but its cor- 
‘at longth clearly shown by tho Saloniki inscription. Mr. Yates 
that cpr of tho photograph aro sold by Me, Dorman, book- 
orthampton, 






































By tho Rev. J. Fouan Russeis, F.S.A.—A small picture, apparently w 
fagovent of a gradino, and con in circles, half figures of SS. 
Augustine and Nicholas of ‘Tolentino, asoribed by Dr, Wangen to 
Lt Spagna (Treasures of Art in Great, Britain, vol. fi, p. 463)—A. photo- 
raph of very qui tityeh in the poueaton of ML, Weoley Morn, 
f 71, Ruo Nouye 8. Augustin, Paris. Its possessor attributes it to Mom- 

, and beliaves it to havo boon tho portable altar-picture of Philip tho 





Good, Duke of Burgundy. ‘Tho ceutral compartment contains a represen 

jon of our London to rou, botweon 88, Mary and John, witha for 
1d city, rooks, and water in the distanco; and in the foreground, a 
ight, in pat ad chan armour, knealing in prayer opposite w lady ho 
{also praying, behind whom is a” youth upon on id with his right 
hand resting upon bis breast, Behind the knight is a shield charged with 
4 Tion rampant, and surmounted by a helmot of eight bars, which has for 
ites crest a cirlet formed of rings, from which arises tho demi-figure of a 
dawn with lage batik wings and uplifted dans Just above the demon 
aro the head of an aged man and a ring On the wing to the right of the 
spectator aro S. John Baptist standing amid rocks and trees, and below 
8, Barbara holding her tower in both hands, and 8, Catherine with her 
wheel and sword, On tho left wing is portrayed the Nativity, and beneath 
S. Francis lifting up both hands and displaying tho stigmata, and a per 
sonago vested in a mautlo and rich tuni, with a faloon on his left fst, Tho 
ings are painted on the extorior im chiarosouro, and represent, within eir- 
cular-headed niches, on the right, 8. George in plate armour on horscback, 

































bout to pieree with his spear the dragon which writhes beneath his horse's 
iho lat & Joromo rowoving a thorn fom alien's oot an 
19 stint, which is fixed in a rocky recess, and roofed by a 





sheaf of corn, is an altar with a erucifis, Mr. Rustell stated that the plio- 





fan * putta”” or. 
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‘tograph had been Kindly given him (when in Paris a short time since) b 
M'Hloranu, who asked 25000 forts tiptych? and Do sao ited cee, 
tion to a photograph of the devotional folding-tablet by Memling (described 
in this Journal, vol. xvi, p. 206, and vol. xxii p. 382) in his possession, 
which he had brought for the purpose of comparison, Mr. Russell has 
subsequently informed us, that in a letter which he las reccived from Mr, 
Weale, of Bruges, that gentleman remarks,—* I an) well acquainted with 
M. Wolsoy Moreau’s picture, and tried hard to porsuade Sir Charles Bast. 
Jake to purchase it,  Itamost certainly is not a Memling ; and although £ 
have no documentary evidence in support of my statement, I have uot tho 
Teast doubt that this work is an authontio pioture of Hugo van der Goo, 
the master who appronches most nearly to our groat Hans... As 
rogards differonces between his manner and Momling’s T would draw your 
‘attention to Hugo's peculiar way of drawing nude fect. He also uses his 
brush moro freely than Merling, whose colour is always very thin. Hugo 

owas inthe habit of ading dots to ie pitar when fished, "Me 
Woloy Morons’ pletre could not have been puted for Pulp the 





























Deceuwen 7, 1866, 


Mr. Octavius Monoax, F.S.A., M.P., and V.P., in the Oh 


‘Tae Rov. W. Lows, Vicar of Bunbury, Cheshire, communicated an 
account of the church there, now in course of ‘and of mavy interost- 
ing objects found in the progress of the works. “Tho church, which ix 
dedicated to St, Boniface, consists of a navo with north and south aisles of 
ight bays and a chancel of four bays, with the Ridley Chapel (buile by Sit 
Ralph Bgerton in 1527) on the south’ side. Tho tower occupies two bays 
fat the west ond, forming an aroa of about 28 ft. squaro, standing ou’ 
massive moulded piors and arches of the decorated period, The nave is of 

















tho perpenticular period, having been rebuilt at a date subsequent to the 
Ligh f the decorated period having eon uncorerad 
hs al 


tower, the base of a pillar of th 
in the course of the alterations. Some of the windows hid. goods 
¢ north side next tho altar 








lass in them. Under the window on 
no roceesed and eanopied space, in which was a founder's tomb. 
chancel contai ‘tomb of Sir Hugh Calveley, who purchased the 
dvowson of the church from the Bunburys, and procured charter from 
Richard IL. (4.0, 1387) to found  college’of secular canons there. Sir 
fn the wars of his tine, and distinguished himself in 

‘campaign of the Black Prince. “At the great wreck of Sir 
John Arundel’s oxpedition on tho coast of Brittany he was one of the toven 
said to 



































‘who were taved out of 20,000, and his foundation at Bunbury 
have been owing to a pious resolve on account of his escape, ‘The towb of 
Sir Hugh Beeston, an admiral of Queen Elizabeth, is also in the chancel. 

‘Surrounding the chapel of tho Calveleys in tho north aisle, and of the 





Spurstows of Spurstow Hall (a moated mansion now belonging to Lord 
Crewe), in the south aisle, were elaborately executed and painted sorcons 
formed of oak. A large number of the pauels, tracery, and other parts of 
these sereens were exhibited by Mr. Lowe. ‘The paintings were remark- 
able for the foree and brightness of the colours used, but the execution is 
somewhat coarse, and was most probably provincial ‘workmanship. Some 
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ere not legible, and some of the fgures depicted were 
of teins vr nt sve of Spee ved oe 
probably a St. Christopher ; and an altar-piees, apparently representing 
{he resurrection of our Saviour, with attendant stints, ete., painted on a 
rol background, powdered with white stars, and edged with black, ‘Two 
{nely laced eofla saks (probably of the fourteenth century) had als beon 
found, of which photographs were exhibited. Some encaustic tiles with 
heraldie and other patterns, and o piece of sackeloth found in a stone coffin 
2-fe below the floor of the nave, were also shown. 

Mr, Jamzs Yates, P.8.A., read the following remarks upon a “Hebrew 
Charm,” in connection with a crucifix belonging to the Priory of Gisbore, 
Yorkshire. “In the course of my summer's residence at Whitby, more 
than twenty years since, Mr. Ripley, surgeon, of that town, showed me an 

ant wooden eruciéx, which had formerly belonged to the Priory of 
Gisborno, inthe north of Yorkshire. It was about a yard long. It 
supposed to have been especially intended to be carried to the chambers 
thote who were dying, or aflicted with serious illoess. In the stem of tho 
cifix was found a concealed cavity, in which was a slip of parchment 
with the word x28 (agla), in Hebrew letters, several times written upon its 
‘Tho question of course arose, what was the meaning of this word # and tho 
4questioners naturally thought of Aglaia, one of the Graces 
‘satisfied with this solution of the difficulty, they conjectured that the ot 























cifix might have been used in exorcism. This led me to search for books 
(on oxoream ; aud jn the British Museum I alighted on an old book, printed 
I think in the Venetian territory, which contained an enumeration and 
tion of such terms. One of these was the Hebrow word wbx, ox- 


coxpla 
flat 4 cempone of the intl lettre in the following sentence -— 
3 chub, rn (ao gebur lola adona), chat ou art great 
«for ever, O Lord.’ This new word was formed by the following process. 
‘The Jews were acenstomed in the Middlo Ages to abbreviato sentences. or 
pirate; hus Maimonides was Rabbi Moses Ben Aaimen, but they called 
im Rambam ; Nachmanides was Rabbi Moses Ben Nachman, but they 
called him Ramban, In like manver the short sentenco, Ate gebur loulem, 
adonai, was contracted into one word acta, and this short word was 
‘supposed to operate as a charm in subduing disease, or expelling evil 
spirits.” 

Mr. Guonor Scanr, F.S.A., then gave an account of the procoedings 
lately taken for the restoration of the portrait of King Richard IL., belong. 
ing tothe Dean and Chapter of Westminster; and ifastrated bis remarks 
by tracings of the principal portions of the pietare taken by him before any 
ahango ras atempted to be made in it and of the faco of the King since 
the operations had been completed. Mr. Scharf said that it was a matter 
of great rogret that better and faller notes of the earlier state of the picturo 
hhad not been taken, as the changes in it were 20 considerable and remark. 

bbut no one bad ted their extent or importance. It had boon 
photographed at South Kensington, but with a very unsatisfactory result 
‘and that photograph, with Mr. Scharf's tracings, were now the only 
evidences of the once well-known picture. After detailing what was known 
of the hiatory of the picture, and describing its charecterstie features, Me. 
Scharf spoko of the donbts which jadges of art had long entertained as to 
‘amy parts of tho work, and low those doubts had been impressed upon 
the custodiaus of the picture tll they were induced to pornit experiments 
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to be triod upon it, Those experinients were ontiroly successful. ‘Thus 
encouraged, the work was continued, and the result was (as Mr. Scharf 
fully believed) the genuine and entire re-production of the first Royel por- 
trait in the country, exactly as it was executed by the artist of the 
fourteenth century. 

Tnstead of a large, coarse, hoavy-toned figure, with very dark, sol 
shadows, strongly-marked eyebrows, and a confident expression (almost 
amounting to a stare) about the dark-brown sparkling eyes, we now ha 
4 dolicato, pale picture ; carefully modelled forms, with a placid and almost 
sad expression of countenance ; grey eyes, partially lost under heavy lids 
palo yellow eyebrows, and golden-brown hair. ‘These Intter points fully 
fagres with the king’s profile in the well-known little tompera diptych at 

Filton, belonging to the Earl of Pembroke. The long thin nose accords 
with the bronze effigy of the king in Westminster Abbey ; whilst tho 
mouth, hitherto smiling and ruddy, has become delicate, but weak, and 
Arooping in a curve, as if drawn down by sorrowful anticipations even in 
the midst of pageantry, Upon the face there is a proponderaneo of 
shadow, composed of soft brown tones, such as aro observable in early 
Ttalian paintings of the Umbrian and Sienose schools executed at a corre- 
‘ponding period. Indeed, the general appearance of the picture now 
forcibly recalls the productions of Simone Memmi, Taddeo Bartoli, Gritto 
da Fabriano, and Spiuello Arotino ; but moro especially thote of their 
works which have suffered under a similar infliction of coatings of white- 
wash or plasterings of modern paint, 

Many alterations scem to have been made by the restorer in various 
parts of this figure of King Richard, and well dovised 
{quite destroyed. through ignorance. "The position of the little finge 
his Teft hand, holding th sceptre, was found to have been materially 
altered. ‘The letters R, surmounted by a crown, strewn over his blue 
robe, wero changed in shapo, and tho dark spots on his broad ermine eape 
wore distorted from their primitively simplo tapering forms into strange 
Twisted mas of henry black pant, ‘The globe, held in his night han, 
and covered with somo very inappropriate aeanthus leaves, was at ones 
found to be falso, and beneath i bare a slightly convex dise of 
plain gold, vory ‘highly bur however, was not an original 
pert of the ploture, A plain fat globo’ with ite delieta gilding was 
found still lowor ; and it was then ascertained that the head of the sooptre 
‘nd the crown on his head had in like manner beon Jonded with gold and 
polished. Beneath these masses of solid burnished gilding, beating falso 
forms and ornaments unknown to the foutteonth century, was found the 
original Gothio work, traced with a free brush in beautiful folinge upon the 
{genuine gold surface lying upon the gesso preparation spread over the panel 
{tao and constituting a perfectly diferent erown as well as heading to tho 
sceptre from those hitherto seen, ‘The singalar device of 1 fir cone on the 
summit of the seeptre has disappeared entirely. ‘Tho diaper, composed of 
fa raised pattern, decorating the back-ground, coated over with a coarse 
‘trown powder, and not even gilded, was found to be a false addition. It 
‘was moulded in composition or coment, possibly ns early ns the reign of 
the Tudors, Not only di it stand condemned in itself by clumsiness of 
workmanship and a reckless fitting together of the component parts, but 
it was found to have extensively overlaid some of tho most beautifil foliage 
‘nd pieces of omamentation. ‘The picture is painted on oak, composed of 
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six planks joined vertically, but so admirably bound together as to appear 
‘one solid mass, The back is quite ; 
‘The largo, clumsy frame was found to have concealed a considerable 
portion of the picture ; and by remoring it the earved end of the ch 
‘and the lower part of the curved step in front were laid 
~. Unfortunately, the right side of the picture, beneath the 
it been wantonly tuilated by hacking, as if with an adze.or 
hatchet, which rendered the chair on this side much less perfect. ‘Tho 
raised diaperowork was continued under the frame, and, in the upper 
lofchand corner, had been curiously patched by two square pieces of 
inferior workmanship, which were let in as if to make good some incidental 


fw, 
‘Tho substantial ond sterling qualities of the painting were plainly 
nyt on eleven! slvonato got 
effect 


shown by their being obliged to uso the 
ha npurincebest work bt tweed 























rid of the 
‘pon the original painting. Mr. Scharf pas culogiuo upon 
Me Bichoond,. na and Mr, Merritt, for their execution of the task 


‘committed to them, and concluded by expressing a hope that the picture 
would be returned to its original position in the Abbey. 

‘The Deas or Wisrsaxstin thanked Mr. Scharf for his able description, 
both of the piste and of the operations upon it Tk was, replendin 
the Jerusalem Chamber till the Abbey recover from the confusion 
ikwas hen, oving to the introduction of warming epperatn, and the 
rebuilding of the reredos. It bad been originally placed over the pew of 
the Lord Keeper, on the south side of the choir, and the lower part of the 
picture had been injured by the heads of those in the pew rubbing against 

‘The positon was shown by the anecdote of the Lord Keeper Williams 





having siruck upon the pulpit while Peter Heylyn was preaching against 
him, and exclaimed “Enough, enough, Peter.” When the suggestion was 
first made about the restoration of 


ture to its original condi 
brother Dean of St. Pauls as 
ings, and he was much gratified 









In the discussion which followed, especially upon the precise date of tho 
painting, Mr. Raney remarked that, as the King committed sacrilege by 
ta st of vinane atthe Queen's burial the petite might havo Leen given 
‘of penceoftering. No docamentary evidence referring to the picture 
as sald, yo been discovered i 

‘Tho Cuamuax, amid general acclamntions, warnly eulogized the moral 
courage ani good taste shown by the Dean and Chapter in this matter, 
and tho skill which had re-prodiced so fine a work of art ; as woll ax 
Mr. Seba fr his la and intaroting report of the operations, It wa 

ld w 


4 most york had continued uh 
‘health late work had daappesred. nce 
Brig.-Goneral Lernor, R.A., exhibited a collection of carly fire-arms, 
partly from the Museum’ of Artillery, Woolwich, partly from tho Tower, 
‘nd including ove from the Royal Collection at r. General Lefroy 
remarked that the immediate causo of his producing these objects Defore 
he Institute was the accidental discorery that a barrel bearing the early 
date 1547, which had been acquired by the Muscum of Artillery, is rifled, 
In these days of rifle competition, such objects had especial interest. On 
removing the breech plug and cleaning the barrel, the rifling in seven 
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rooves is clearly perceptible, It had one tum in twenty-two inches, but 
the grooving was now much worn down ; and it had been acquired simply 
rly dated fire-arm, It is about forty yours earlier than the earliest 
ated specimen hitherto known in England, namely the one in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor, now produced ; and,” so far’ as aarare, 
cazlier than any examplo elsewhere, The earliest rifle with a date in 
the collection at Paris is 1589, and at Brussels, 1624. Tho earliest in 
tho Tower, which was produced, is dated 1610 ; and the noxt earliest, at 
Woolwich, 1592. General Lefroy called attention to tho great beauty of 
the Windsor rifle, which is double-barrelled—ono barrel placed vertically 
bolow the other,—both rifled in six grooves, calibro 0-5 inch. ‘The butt- 
Bote is vchly decorated, and boars the arms of Saxony, with the axpher 
HF engraved on a shield of ivory let into the stock, which is of cedar oF 
cherry inlaid with ivory. ‘Together with this arm was exhibited » smooth- 
ored harquobus bearing tho same dato (1588), from Woolwich, the stock 
ean nid with ivory, roprenenting, the ‘apical story of Pyramus 
‘and Thisho ; and a smooth-bored breoch-londing harquebus, dated 1537, 
‘which is snid to have belonged to Henry VIII. ‘Tho remarkable circum 
stanco about this last, was, the resemblance of the breech mecbanisin in 
general charctr to what in called the Snider breeb-londer ofthe present 











































There might be earlier examples than that now shown, at Warwick 
Castle, for instance ; but they were not marked with a date. ‘The Wool- 
wich acquisition had been taken from the Hungarian peasantry in the 
insurrection of 1849, and by them probably from some chiteau. 

‘Mr. Latian exhibited a very late wheel-lock rifle, which was presented 
by the Emperor Napoleon I, to an English gentleman. He examined the 
barrel, dated 1547, produced by General Lefroy, and made no question 
of ia 'teng rile.’ Ho said it was by many yet the enliont specimen 

rnown to him, 

‘Mr. Hewrrr remarked that it was a curious fact that the earliest recorded 
notice of the Rifle, as a military arm, recommended i 
fire, or moro accurate aim, but as being available again: 
armour of proof. In fact, there was for some time a contention not unlike 
that of our own day between cannon and armour-plates for ships. ‘The 
old medieval cuirass was a Yood defence against the sword or lance of a 
antagonist ; but, fire-arms being adopted, the “attack”? became superior, 
‘Then the breastplate was strengthened, and the defenco regained the 
advantage, Then the fire-arm was rifled, and again obtained the ascen- 
daney. And the attack being thus rendered superior, body-armour rapidly 
disappeared. The author frat noticing the military rifle was Montecuculi, 
who, speaking in his Memoirs of various arms and their specialties, signa- 
Fines “les arguobusos  rouet pour les sorties, es arquebuses rayées contre 
Jes armes & 1"épreuve.”” 

Mr. W. Brnxitano Sucrit romarked that military rifles wore frat used by 
Frederic ‘the Great ‘They were adopted by the English and French 
about 1792, 

Lieut.-Colonel A. Laxz-Fox exhibited ond gave an account of the 
Aivcovery of w human hour ensloted in « leulen cto in a church at 
Cork. 

It was found, about four years ogo, in the centre of a pillar in the erypt 
for vaults beneath Christ's Church, Cork, 


You. xx1v. 
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process of being cleared, and one of the workmen 
iche in the pillar, diseorered the heart. I regret 
tain more accurate information as to the exact 
gentleman 

alt. Au 


«The place was in 
putting his hand into 
that Tam unable to main 

ition in which it was found. The heart was opened by tho 
fom whom T obtained it, and rus found tobe enbalined in 
accurate pencil drawing of the heart, taken at the time, is also o: 
Char akrank considerably since, ‘The weight of tho soveral parte was 


found to be as follows 
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Ag : 1 is 
: 10°08 





‘rhe sory sapund to be atached othe elo i that it belonged to 
come. distingui 


individoal, and was being earriod to the East; that 
ip in which it was conveyed put into Cork Harbour a mere wreck, 
‘and the heart was deposited in Christ's Church, I attach no value what- 
‘ever to this story, which, I think it very probable, was invented by the 
finder to serve some purpose of his own. The didicalty of obtaining 
tauthentio information in that part of the world respecting any object of 
antiquity is very great 

“At the tino of finding, Tam informed, a vry cin coating. of silver, 
much corroded, was found adhering to a part of the case, Referring to 
‘Miss Hartshorne's work on Enshrined Hearts, I find that the heart of 
Richard Coour do Lion, which was discovered in Rouen Cathedral in 1838, 
‘was oncased within two boxes of lead ; within this was a second interior 
caso, and upon it » thin leaf of silver which time had in a great 
decayed. ‘The ease, it will bo seen, is “heart-shaped,” and measures 8 in, 
in length dy 6} in, greatest breadth. It is similar’ in form to that in 
which the heart of Robert Braco was enshrined, which Douglas wore with 
‘chain ronnd the neck, and which has since been retained in the arms of 
the Douglas fami 

Mr, J. Yatas, P.8.A., exhibited a remarkable Romano-British urn, found 
at Geldeston, Norfolk. "It was of large size, remarkably thin, not thicker 
than Greek or Etruscan vases. Mr. Yates reniarked, that for the exhibition 
of the fractured ur from Geldeston the Archeological Institute is indebted 
to the Rev. Daniel Gilet, rector of the parish. The chancel of the church 
hhaving been taken down to be re-built the fragments of this veesol were dis- 
gore. Mr, Gilt extrted thom o him, Hetock them tothe British 

luseum, where they were put together by Mr. Ready, and were inspected 
by Dr. Birch and oder antguaries. Te is th opition of these. gentle 
mon that the vessel is of Rowan or Romano-British manufacture. It 
hhas evidently been tured on the potter's wheel, and is remarkably thi 
not thicker than Greek or Btruscan vases, though of coarser material a 
4 rougher surface. Its form approaches the globular, The rim at the 
top has a single ornament, which the potter has impressed with his thumb 
the molt ly, and which in rgarded a indicative of « Rowan origin 
‘he dimension are 114 in, high, 16 in diameter. 

Jn the sixth volume of the Archwological Journal, p. 109, Mr. Yates de- 
soribed a Roman interment, which was discovered in 1849 at Geldeston, 
not far from the same spot, The remains of this sepalehre were in the 
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plain, a little above the river Waveney. The church is 


on the rising 
‘ground, which forms a ridge to the north of the Waveney. 





mest 





‘The remains of the sepulelire and its contents are preserved in the Mu. 
eum at Norwich ; the vessel, lately discovered, has boon given by Mr. 
Gillet to the British Musoum. 

nay be asked, What was the uso of this vessel ? Perhaps 
the conjecture, that the church was built on the sito of a 
ple, as was certainly don other Tf so, the 
may have been used in acts connected with the tomple-service, ‘The date 
of the interment was about 4.0. 130, as is shown by the coin of Sabina, 
found with the bones of the deceased Roman bey. 

Mr. Gillett has sent Mr. Yates the follow 
lage and the site of his church :— 

T am very glad that the few broken pieces of pottery hare proved so 
fnterosting and valuable. T hope you will present them to the Museu. 

+ Your deseription of the old temple-site and of the neighbouring Roman 
station, has confirmed a of mine, which Mr. Rix of Beeclos also 
formed, thatthe name of thi village artes from the elt, which was paid 
hero, 









marks on the name of his 




















station on Danburgh Hill, at the foot of which 
interment took place. Ilere, no doubt, the tribute of the neigh- 
Dourhood was paid ; and when the Danes had possession of the country, 
they took the same commanding station for a fortress, and held it as a co 
venient place for the collection of their Gelt. Ds 
the rior at its foot, and the view of the whole neighbouring country. 
“'The Church Hilt, the site of the temple, is another most commanding 
site ; but it is now, and probably always was, hidden by ancient oaks aud 
‘lms, 40 a8 to conceal it from the river and make it a solemn and sil 
and ave-inspiring pla ; 
‘Dr. Rock suggested that possibly the un was not funereal, but had been 
worked iuto the wall to propagate sound. 























Gntiquities an Works of Art Exhibit. 


By the Cratnwas.—Chalice and paten, belonging to the parish of Net 
tlecombe, Somerset ; by farour of the Rev. H. W. Jermyn, rector. ‘The 
chalice is of silver gilt, 6 yb. The bowl and hexagonal foot 4 
diameter ; the stem is hexagonal, and the koob is ornamented with six 
projecting quadrangular bosses, terminating in lions’ masks, t 

diate portion being oceupied by’picreed Gotlie work. On one side of 
foot a panel has been eut out, and a silver-plate, deeply incised, with « 
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resentation of the Crucifixion, surrounded wit hhas been clumsily 
Far TA plats as one been Bled in with enamel, of which traces 
fare still to be scen, When this was done is not known. It is probably 
the original plate, hough it is not likely tat the original 
ie rg preg oo ea he ga ror 
ten is 6} in. diameter; itis in the form of a plate, having a brim 
en sixil centre, the spandrils of which are engraved with ara- 
patiern, Tu the centre isa circular depression, in which isa repre 
of the face of our Lord, in translucid enamel,on an engraved ground. 
‘the head is a cruciform nimbus, At the back of tho enamel is let 
plato of silver gilt, engraved with the sacred monogram i. b 
in fifteenth century Gothic chatacters, On both chalice and paten aro 
Hall marks beautifully clear ; these are tho leopard’s head erowned, being 
rndard mark, a dimidiated four de lis, the maker's mark, and the 
letter or Lombardio », cusped outwards, which soems to supply 
the missing alphabet, and would indicate the date 1459, and this would 
thus bo the second earliest pieoo of English plate known. 

By Brigadier-Gen, Levnor, R.A.—Examplos of early rifles and fire- 
tema, Onion breedtloading emooth-bored matsblook harquebus, dod 
1587, from tho Tower, class 12, No, 1. Tt is thus described in the ont 
Jogue':—Harquobus loading at, tho breech, with movable chamber. ‘This 
farm appears to have belonged to King Heory VI, Tt is named, with 
cothors, in tho Tower Inventory of 16 Carbino, 1; Pistol, 1} and 
Fowling Picos, 1; said to be King Henry VIII.” ‘Tho barrel is chasod 
tnd gilt, Among the ornaments aro tho King’s initials * H. 
roto crowned, supported by two lions.’ ‘The date, 1537, is engraved on tho 
Drooch. Tho armourer’s mark is a eur do lis, surmounted by the letters, 
W. HL Length of bar, 1 11 ‘rm in figured in the Archoo- 
login, vol xxxi., p. 492. 

“svious Urealoading smoth-bored matchack harguobus, not ater than 
1547, from the Tower, class 12, No. 3. It is thu described in the enta- 
Joguo :—Harquebus, with tuted barrel, of same period as the preceding. 
Among the carvings of the stock are’ the rose and flour de A 
brecoh-londing arm, and it is remarkable that the moveable chi 
carries the cartridge has exactly tho form of that in vogue at the present, 
day: length of barrel, 6 ft. 6 in. This is probably the at 
King Henry VII. under No. 1,—tho *fowling-pieco” of the monarch, 
Both of these arms are remarkable for the resemblance of the by 
hanism le to what has boon very lately introduced 

tem, the moveablo iron ‘charge chamber bein 



































































































altered for a 
peeuston lock by the Hungarian insurgents, from whom it was taken in 
1849. From the Museum of Artillery, Woolwich ; lass 7, No. 2. ‘The 
rifling bas been in seven grooves, with about one turn in 22 in. ; but cithor 
from the effect of oorrosi 













ting wheel-lock rife, beautifully mounted, with inlaid stock, 
dated 1588. ‘This beatiful poe is double barrelled; the barrels sre S965 
in, lon laced inthe same vertical plano ; the ealibre is less than 0°50; 
‘and the spiral is about # turn iu length. ‘The wheel aud touek-hole of the 
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lower barrel are advanced 1:5, and the tube is by so much shorter. Ttis 
rifled in six grooves. The piece is marked with the date 1588, and beautifully 
mounted on a stock of cedar or cherrs-wood inlaid with ivory; the eypher HF 
cecurs in the ornamentation, and the butt-plate, whichis of ateel, handsomely 
engraved in relief, bears a shield withthe electoral insignia of Saxony(?)on the 
ht (two swords erossed), and the arms of Saxony on the left. It is provided 
th @ double wheel-lock, with the springs outaide, an important feature it 
carly rifles, and two cocks, both working on the same spring. which is 
ble them to act independently. ‘The cooks are richly chased ; 
set in an open work gilt mounting, the other is not mounted, 
ls of the principal serews aro brass, ext to represent ends, 
‘The armourer's mark on the lock-plate is a bear or monkey, sitting ; the uppor 
surface of the barrel has a fluted channel leading to the back sight, a. pe- 
gulaity not uneeal in early armas tho etek is remarkably short Tis 
the property of Her Majesty, by whose gracious permission it is exhibi 

‘Pe sporting whee lock gus, snootirbored, dated 1588, 

Ddeautiflly inlaid, with the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. From the Mu- 
eum of Artillery, Woolwich, class 5, No. L1. 

dated 1592, This piece has been restocked and altered to per- 
guasion by the Hungarian insrgent, from whom it was take jn 1869, 
From the Musoum of Artillery, Woolwich, class 7, No. 1. 

Fino sporting wheel-lock rife, beautifully monnted, with inlaid stock, 
dated 1613. From the Tower, class 12, No. 40. It'is thus described in 
the entalogue :—'* Hunter's rifle, dated 161; 
with ivory and chased brass. Brass fa 
nto use at this period. Figures of the stag, 
are among the decorations, The barrel has 
double lines between the grooving.” From the Ro; Repository, 
tw at the Moseum of Aitilery, Weobeion, SOY" Milter 

‘A German sporting rifle, dated 1623, by Augustinus Kotter, From the 
Museum of Artillery, Woolwich, class 7, No. 1 

‘A Gorman rite of the eighteenth coutury, straight grooved. 

By Mr, J. Hexpensox.—A beautifal solection of Oriental arms, consist 

ersian dagger of the Cama type. ‘The straight, twodged blade 
ilded, with two grooves inlaid or veneered with watorod 

f ivory, and the scabbard mounted with silver, enriched 
with’ niello and » band of small turqusises—Curred Indian dagger of 
watered steel. ‘The blade delicately ornamented with arabesque ornaments 
chased out of the solid metal ; tho hilt of stecl.—Another, of the same 
ype, ornamented with engraving. Both edges ofthe blade are “ingraled, 
ie, out into sharp teeth formed by a series of semicircular notches.-— 
Curved Asiatic dagger, of finely watered stecl; hilt of ivory; sheath 

ani silver mounted.—Straight, single-edged knife, 

ich contains a smaller one, ‘The blade 

‘watered, and the mountings of the ivory handle of stecl, orna- 
flowers and birds of embossed and chased gold.—Straight, 
single-edged Indian dagger, with watcred blade, having a solid point ; 
of ivory, and sheath of green velvet, with chape and mouthpieco of chased 
silver.—Kuttar, in sheath of gilt and stamped leather, with chape of 
embossed with gold. The blado, with solid point, is chased, and veneere: 
in the contre with watered steel; th hilt enriched with gold.—-Another, 
more ancient, also with solid point ; an elephant and tiger chased out of 
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tho blade ; guard ornamented with silver.—Another ; the blade chased with 
the figures of a horseman on one side, and an elephant and his rider on the 
other.—A keriss ; the handlo of singular form, and the blade elaborately 
chased thronghout with serpents amo 

By Mr, W. Bensnanp Sxttm.—A collection of fine Oriental dag 
‘kattars,” krisses, &., all of remarkable workmanship, and many of t 

Btti, of perforated brass, in form of @ koife-sheath, eon- 
struments of doubifl uso; a knife in a sheath of steel, chased 
‘igure of Juaith (?) and foliage, temp. Henry VIII. 

By Mr. J. Yar, F.R.S.—A coloured engraving of the mosaio found at 
‘Thorston, Hants, in 1823, which probably belonged to a small temple of 
Bacchus, 

By Mr. B, Riomtanosox.—Nine tiles from an old farm-house at Kidwelly, 
Souih Wales.—A fossil pigco of buck’s horn dug up with a large silver eoin 
‘of Constantino in making the Thames embankment at Whitehall —A 
arrow-head, found on tho extremo west coast of North Canada, by Capt 
MClean, 





























8 of triptych, which had beon attributed 
wo outer leaves, which had been joined 
hed. 









re 
H, Astox Watxen.—A Japanese bowl; date about m.0, 200, 
J. Barnunst Deane, F.S.A.—A Indy's fruit-knife, of the 
on-Avon, Wilts, 





By tl 
tovonteenth eontury, found in Kingston House, Bradfor 
with a richly decorated handle, 











A lnrgo caniage watch, of Viennese work, date about 1712-1715 ; 
nto of aver, chased and pierced, Tt isa repeater, made to act by pushing. 
{na pin on the pendant or hanilo. It winds up in throe places, and probably 


had a going, striking, and quarter par 
By Biss Bi 1737. Russian work, the 





February 1, 1867, 
Mr, C. Senevort, Greaves, Q.C., in the Chair, 

Mr. B. Suanxe gave an account of the legend of the hunting of 
Band at Cheddar, ae dseribed n'a MS. among the musinent of 
Axbridge, Somerset.” ‘The MS. is probably of the fourteenth century, and 
cone of the objects of its dissertations is the eupposed origin of Hr 
boroughs, and that of Axbridge in particular, together with a di 
‘of the state of that town. Dunstan was fumots in those 
Dourliood abounding in stories rel 
able is that of his having saved King Bdmut 
Lila, from being carried over the Cheddar el 
Yention led to the King’s reeoneil i 
of the times; and the story as told 
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voration of oral tradition by documentary evidence, That there was for 
riany eonturies an intimate relation between tho manor of Cheddar and the 
town of Axbridge, and that the title to both was long identical, is certain, 
‘The story of the royal hunt on Mendip has been often referred to, and had 
Deon lately brought forward by a writer who had compared tho’ narrative 
still eurrent on the spot with the earliest known biographical memoir of 
St. Dunstan found in the British Museum. He was not perhaps avare of 
the existence of the documentary evidence of the story in the keeping of 
the mayor and burgesses of Axbridge, from which the peasantry might 
refresh their memories through tho medium of th 

hours, Mr, Smirke's notice of the MS. is given in this Jouroal, vol, 
xall., p. 224, 

‘The Cnamacax spoke of tradition as deserving much weight, but there 
was a difficulty sometimes in estimating it. He adduced several instances 
of its importaneo; the race of the country people having soatcely changed, 
40 that stories wero landed down from mouth to mouth, 

Dr. Rook also mentioned some curious instances of tradition, In the 
neighbourhood of Bunbury, Cheshire, there was a tradition of a battle 
having been fought, of which he know no account in history. As to St. 
Dunstan, the * Acta Sanctorum" contain the gorms of English 
Wharton's * Anglin Sacra’ lost much of 

iracles, which co 































of the habits and eus- 












Ror, Jawas Buox gave a notive of a lato discovery of silver coins 
in Sussox. "Barly in the last month it was announced in the local papers 
that « large discovery of silver coins had gecurred in Sussex, in plovg] 

up a headland on ‘Chaneton Farm, situated botwoon Washington an 
Ashington, onthe nordorn fk of tho Downs 4 the wost of Step 
‘The ploughman noticed that his plough hud struck aga 

‘eqused it to bo thrown out of its course ; on examination it was fou 
that he had disturbed an old erock or earthenware pot, and as it had been 
broken by the plough the contents were brought to light, consisting of a 
large quantity of allor coin described as ohiefy of tho. reigan of arold 
anf tie Coniexer, ‘Thoy wore all paoked inthe croc, it cual, on thet 
edges, as closely as possible, and had evidently remained undisturbed since 
the deposit of the hoard ; tho erock moreover, itis believed, was in perfeot 
condition until damaged by the plough, and it is to be regretted that such a 
specimen of early pottery, probably of the eleventh century, had not been 
preserved, He was at the spot a few days after the coins were found, and 
secured a great number which would have found their way into the melting, 
pot, owing to the indiscretion of the police. 

‘The farm on which the find took place belongs to the Duke of Norfolk, 
and is tenanted by Mr. Chatles Botting. An old barn was pulled down a 
couple of years ago, and the hedgerow which formed one of the feuoes of 
the barnyard contained some old trees which were cut down, leaving the 
stumps. Last year the site was dug up for potatoes, and a few coins, Mr. 
Beck was told, were found, but no notico was taken of the circumstance. 
This year the land was ploughed up, and the hedgerow and stamps 
removed, the plough in passing over the site of one of the stump: 
into a holo, struck against the vase, and brought up a number of the 
it contained. A seramble took place. ‘The farmer obtained about 1400, 
and the police got about 200 more from the laborers. Ile obtained more 
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{han 200, which ho ent to Mr. Vaux at the Britah Museum, and about 

‘were sold at Shorehem; soveral others were dispersed in’ the neigh- 
seated there must have been more than’ 2000, coins, and, as fat 
he could judge, they were almost all of Edward the Confessor. Some may 
bo of earlierdate, The coins had evidently been deposited in a leather bag, 
‘nd placed in a crock of common earthenware. It was not improbably a 
eoreted at the time of the Norman invasion. Mr. Beck went to the 
‘othe Treasury, Mr. Greenwood, and had an interview with him 
con the subject of the discovery. He had no doubt that the greater part of 
the eoins would be sent to th British Museum for examination, 

‘Tt may deserve notice as a singular coincidence that the site where the 
late fad of so large a hoard of penuies ofthe eleventh century has occurred, 
closely adjoins that in which auother remarkable discovory was made a fow 

ears sine, bat on that occasion the eoins were of a much earlier period. 
‘te Roman currency of the smallest module ; the hoard c 
and coins that had been deposited in rouleaux i 
‘ide of « small dipping-well near a eottage door in tho parish of Storrn, 
situated a short distance to the west of Washington. An account of the 
discovery, which ocourred owing to the litt well being cleaned out in a 
dry summer when the wator was unusually low, was given shortly after in 
this Journal, and in the Sussex Archeological Oollection 

Allusion has beon made to the indisereet interference of tho polico, in 
‘tho exercise of the duties doubtless incumbent on them, to rescue for the 
Grown monies or other objects of precious metal thus brought to light. It 
in obvious that the effect of such authority, howevor just and right accord 
ing to ln, must be to hasten the transfer of tho find to the neighbouring 
watchmaker oF purchaser of valuable commodities, and thus to the melting 

Mr. Raussett lately brought beforo us with great truth the serious 
eu the actual stato of the quostion of Treasure Trove. Tt 
ipated that, in the present caso, any effect can be 

monies by a summary do- 
ied with tho threat of pains and penalties, 
interests of numismatic science that every coin 
nying such a hoard as has boon brought to light at Chaneton 
shoul ‘be buted to competent examination, sine, in nuh caso, the 
Mogle pie that inecoverbly gos astray may chanoo tobe the unique 
and most noteworthy coin of the whole deposit. 

In many eases the Treasury had adopted the more conciliatory. practi 
of allowing fair remuneration to the finder on rendering up the treasure 
‘pertaining tothe Crown, Tt ware surly bettr to entao notifeation to 
bo made of auch liberal treatment, restitution being made by the finder. 
What rest on the oer hand ont by expecta frm noch a peremptory 
notice a8 the following, which has appeared in the ** Sussex Standard ” of 
January 26th ut addressed tothe editor +— 
tt Ancient Coins on Chancton Farm.—Sit,—I shall be obliged if you 
will allow me the use of your columns to request that those people who 
hhave any of the coins recently found on my farm at Chancton will 
hhand them over to 







































































letter on that subject they write thus :—t As these coins belong of 
the Crow, thote who detain them do so dishonesty, and at their peri! 
Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, Cutanuzs Borrixe,” 
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What effect can wo anticipate from such a Treasury Order ? 

By tho annual return rolating to Treasure Trove, it a 
eoins found at Chancton, 1797 in number, with some fragments, were 
claimed on bobalf of the Grown : 298 of them were given to the farmer on 
whose land they were found, to the rector of the parish, and to local 
museums; the remainder wore sold to the British Museum, and the pro- 
coods carried to the “Treasure Trove ” account. Tt is a eucious fact that 
the Exchequor should be benefited by the sale of treasure to the British 
‘Musoum. 

‘The ciroumstances here dotaled gavo riso to an animated discussion 
among tho members of tho Institute as to the best means of proceeding in 

ila eases, in which tho Chairman, Mr. B. Smirke, Mr. Maclean, Dr. 
Rock, Mr. Trogellas, and the Rev. J. Beck took part, Roferouees wero 
made to the Hastings and other finds, and to the practice existing in Ireland, 
Swoden, and other countries, ‘The centralisation of the proceeds of « 
‘such find in one place ia London was considered by some to be an obj 
tionable nrrangoment, as alfgcting local interest in such objects. 

Sir Ganpsen Wauxrssox brought under the attention of tho meoting 
the proposed demolition of the eurious fio-arched gateway on the west side 
‘of tho town of Tenby, whore the ancient walls are still in good preservat 
This gato, unique in character, has always boon an object of considerable 
{ntoveat to the namerous visitors resorting to ‘Tenby. At a rocont meeting 
‘of the 0 of the majority carried a proposal to destroy 
tho gate, ion was strongly opposed by tho Mayor, by Mr. Chatlos 
Allen also, an influential member of the municipal body, and by others. Sir 
Gardnor oonsiderod tho easo as worthy of the notice of tho Tustitute, and 
hoped for an expression of interest in the resoue of this curious relic of 
nilitary architecture, which might bo addressed to the Corporation of 
Tenby with good hope of uxces 

Song expressions of opinion sina 
Gardner’ Wil 















































ig. entirely with that of Sir 
‘communication. A. resolution 
for addressing ing. tho strong feeling and 
rogeot of the Tostitate in the matter, was thon moved by Mr. E, Saitke, 
seconded by Dr. Rock, and carried unaniavously. 





Antiquities aut Clarks of Het Erhiditer, 


By Mr. J, Hexoensox.—A collection of porsonal omaments and oriental 
ts comprising an Tadin gorgot of gol, rypoued work; Persian betel 
of stecl, damascened in gold and silver ; neck chains, with amulet tab 
ra by iho Zonaus of Lanon Aaa oactouchs bozo git mal, 
chased in relief; two oriental carved daggers ; a ‘ Kuttar ” dagger, ela- 
borately ornamented; a * Darjosing ” from the North of Tai 
of silver filagree studied with turtuoises ; » Lahore or Sikh knife, 
enamelled shoath, with bead ombroidery 

By Mr. T. Y. Gnuer, of Morris Hall, Nocham, through Mr. G. Tan 
F.R.G.S.—A stone weapon or implement, of very unusual fashion, he 
figured. It was found in 1858, near Coldstream, Northumberland. 
Length, 6 in. 5 greatest. width, 4 in. Stone relies of similar form have 
occurred, as ‘belioved, of Carib origin, and the doubt has beon expressed 
whether this object should be regarded as a relic of carly British times. 


You XIV. ° 
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‘We have, however, the assurance of the Rev, W. Greenwell, who is so 
conversant with the antiquities of the northern counties, that a second 
‘example has come under his notice. A third i 






‘Sano weapon of eploment found none Coldtros, 
‘ea ii ben 





Tn the Musoum of the Bristol Philosophical 
tone objoot of similar form is preserved jit is 
‘was brought from Africa, ‘Two examples found in exeava- 
tions at Alexandria, and now in the British Museum, aro 
iced in this Journal, val. vi, p. 421, where one of them 
figured. "Thoy were in the possession of tho lato Mr 8. P 
Pratt; tho example there engraved has longitudinal grooves, 
tho ‘neck or groore, by which doubtless it was at- 
tached to a halt, is fashioned with considerable care, Tt 
rust be observed that, although in its general form and 
dimensions closely resombling the remarkable relic found 
‘at Coldstream, its workanhip is mach more aymmotrial, 
Iron sword, found in’ 1861, projecting from the bank of 
tho Tweed, near Norham Boat House, It is hore figured. 
This weapen measures neatly 33 in. in length ; the fength 
Swag teat mar of the blade is nearly 28 in. The orescent-shaped cross. 
=: guard and piceo that takes the place of a pommel are of 
unusual fashion. ‘The ltter occurs occasionally in tho siateenth eontury $ 
this sword, however, may be assigned with much probability: to. the 
thirteenth, ‘or even, as somo hare supposed, to an earlier period. Seo \ 
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Proceedings, Berwickshire Nat. Club, vol. v. p. 290. A sword of like 
fashion, found near Elgin, isin the Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland; 
it is figured in their Proceedings, vol. v. p. 215, pl. v. ‘The curved guard 
‘and pommel are, in that instance, inlaid with silver—Pour leaden rings 
and perforated disks, found within the ruins of Norham Castle and at 
‘Horneliffe, three miles distant from that place. Also ring formed, as 
described, of shale; it was found at Norkam. Another is of bard sand- 
stone. Two of the leaden disks are here figured. Other examples. are 
given Proo. Berwickshire Club, ut supra, plexv. A large numbor have 
Veen found at Norham, and melted down, 




















erlorated lnnden des found at Norban Cate, Northusbertand 
dg. 


Several specimens of these singular leaden relics have been brought 

under the notice of the Institute, and are described in this Journal, vol. xv 

ix. p. 189. The conjectural explanations of 
‘been intended are thero stated. Mr. 
specimen found near Rome, and it is rema 
ilar in fashion and dimensions, have been found at 
d other ancient sites in Greece. ‘There may be noticed, more- 
over, considerable resemblance between these leaden disks and certain ri 
found in France, that have been de 
Arch. Onwbr. vol. vii, Thi P 
is doubtless no probability that the relies exhibited, or any other specimens 
to which reference has been made, may be assigned to such remote anti- 
quity ; but it may not be irrelevant to the investigation of their use to 
invite attention to the oceurrence of relics in other countries prosouting 
general features of resemblance to those found in England. 

By Mr. Gzonoe Tare, F.R.G.S., of Alnvick —A large stone eelt, found 
in a field at Elishaw Bridge, in’Redesdale, Northumberland, noar the 
Wailing Street. It measures, in length, 10} in. ; dinmeter of the widest 
part, 3f in—Three stone eelts, one of them, length 54 in, found in a field 
at Little Houghton, near Alnwick ; another, length about 3} in., found at 
Boulmer, in the same part of Northumberland ; it has the entting edge 
carefully sharpened ; the third, length nearly 4 ia., was fouud at Bolton — 
‘Thee ball of stone, found with a-quern formed of porphyry in a British 
Campat Weetwood, Northunberland. Tete object are perfoty sp 
their diameter varies from 2+ in. to 13 in. Other examples have occurred 
in the neighbourhood of Alnwick, and in ther parts of Northumberland, 
Dut these for the most part are uot spherical, the two sides being rubbed 
down fla, or with a slight cavity on the surface, so that these relies may be 
familiarly described as in their form resembling an apple. They may lave 
been used in erushing or grinding grain. Compare the “ Tilluggersteen 
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ff the Northern antiquaries, Worsaae, Afbildninger, fig. 10, and the 
Spherical stones found in abundance in the Lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
Aescribod in Mr. Leo’s translation of Dr, Keller's Memoirs. : 

‘By Mr. Janes Honstex, of Alnwick, through Mr. ‘Tats.—Four relies 
found near the foundations of the piors of Alnwick Abbey Bridge, when it 
was demolished about 1820.—Two silver ring-brooches, one of them 
insoribod—insvs xazan ; the other—1 ‘Aj date, fourteonth century. 
—Brooches and other personal ornaments inscribed with the title of out 
Lord as placed upon the cross by Pilato, or with somo portion of that 
inscription, are not of uncommon ocourrence, A good example, of silver, 
found in Dumfriesshire, is in the Museum of tho Antiquaries of Scotland ; 
it is figurod in thefr Proceedings, vol.v. p.216, cortain phylaeterie 
virtue was probably ascribed to this and other inscriptions of sacred character, 
such, for instance, as the Angelic Salutatiou—A brass seal, tho device 
Doing three 3%, with the legond—+ Te SY SELE Dm AuvR LeLR—I 
‘am the seal of leal, or true love.—Another brass soal ; the dovioo is a 
domi-fguro, probably of a monk ; tho legend—Drvie IME ET ANA, 

By Mri Pansbite--A eollection of fineakes found north-oust of 





























Boulogne. 

‘By the Rev, P, Coarns.—Relio of the Roman period found in digging 
sculvert near Dartford, Kent, daring tho past yoar, ‘Tho most romark- 
able of these objects was a citeular disk of very thin bronze, full of small 
oles perforated in lines radiating from tho centro. Tt was considered to 
have been probably tho objoot-eato of a pai of balances, 

By tho Hoo, Ronzwx Ocrzox.—Two fino tilting holmets, ono of the four- 
toonth, and the other of tho fifteonth century. he earlier was romarkable as 
having the “‘mamelon” chain perfoot, ‘This is often to bo soon figurod on 
monuments, but it had not yot boen known to oxist-on an actual example, 
By this chain tho woarer could divest. himsolf at pleasure of his woighty 
Hnead-pieoo, and carry it in a more convoniont mannor, 


















Archacological Entelligence. 

Ath. Auoent Tanranonx® announces for publication, to subseribers, 
“Tho Reoumbent Riigies in Northamptonshire,” a county singularly rich 
{in relies of monumental sculpture, and sopulobrat 
subject of a special work published in 1853 by Mr. Franklin Hudson, A 
Jimited selection of the sculptured memorials was Ggurod by Me, Hyot 
many remarkable examples of monumental art from the earliest period 
existing in th county were left, however, comparatively unknown. Mr. 
Hariahorne, who appears to havo inherited tho tasto and keen “appre: 
ciation of modioval memorials that characterised our lamented friend, 
his fathor, proposes to give a series of 96 photographs, from drawings by 
himself ‘The work will bo pubised by Messrs, Cundall, 168, New Bond 

The student of primeval remains will Tear with satisfaction that Mr, 
Cnanizs Wanxe, F.8.A., to whom we owe the Map of Ancient Dorset, 20 
serviceable to those who took part in tho Dorchester Meeting in 1866, has 
Sealed the log-proniol « Cae Puna of Dora” wit iutratons 
numerous relies of great intorest found in hia explorations. | The work 
may be obtained from Mr. D. Sydenh le Poole. Crown folio, 
Pet og {ydenham, Bookseller, Poole. Crown folio, 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Doliverod at the Annual Meeting of the Royal Archasclogical Toatitute, held at 
Kingetonepon-Hull July 80, 1867. 


By thy LORD ARCHDISHOP OP YOM, D.D., President ofthe Mest, 


In acknowledging with grateful thanks the compliment 
which has been paid to me by this learned and valuable 
Society, in nominating mo its President for the present yoar, 
T take tho earliest opportunity of disclaiming all intention of 
instructing, in the subject’ of Archmology, the learned 
audience now assembled before me. He who knows nothing 
of a subject ought not even to venture to speak of it in 
the presence of those who know much. But Tam here to- 
day, not as your instructor, but as the spokesman of all 
classes of the inhabitants of this great county, and espe~ 
cially of this ancient seignory of Holderness, to tell the 
Members of the Archeological Institute that they are 
heartily welcome amongst us ; and that on the one side we 
are proud that they have thought this sea-beaten corner of 
the island worthy of a visit, whilst we believe on the other 
that there is hardly any portion of the Queon’s dominions 
richer in those monuments and remains which archeologists 
love to study. We may be proud of the two churches in 
Hull, Holy Trinity and St. Mary’s, the former inviting and 
the latter having received a wise and liberal restoration. 
Hedon, a town which, even in the time of Edward 1, lan- 
guished in poverty, feeling the nearness of the two rivals, 
Ravensrod and Hull, increasing from day to day” (Inqui- 
sition, 9th of Edw. 1.), which in the time of Edward LI. 
confessed that its commerce depended upon a sewer called 
the Sturel, along which boats used to pass to the borough, 
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and that the said sewer was dried up, has managed to 
preserve for us a church worthy of a more flourishing and 
numerous population ; and we cannot wonder that it bears 
some marks of decay. Unlike Hedon, which contains 
examples of various styles, the beautiful church at Patring- 
ton is of one period, the Decorated, and has the symmetry of 
one design. Its graceful spire, for which one is thankful in 
a country where a height of 190 feet is almost mountainous, 
its noble oak roof, its beautiful proportions, may entitle 
it to be called, after the county histories, “the glory of 
Holderness.” ‘A writer describing it in 1840 (Mr, Poulson), 
speaks of its ruinous condition. But it is already partly 
restored, and the present incumbent has shown such zeal in 
an arduous undertaking, that the completion of it cannot be 
matter of doubt, Of the Abbey of’Meaux the remains are 
very small; but archwologists have to thank Mr. Edward 
Levien for ‘publishing a volume of manuscripts relating to 
this important house, and among them a chronicle of its 
government and doings. Farther from us, but within easy 
reach, and embraced in the scope of the present mecting, 
tho Minster of Beverley, and St. Mary's church in the same 
place, now worthily restored, the Priory Church at Bridling- 
ton, the noble Abbey Church of Selby, tho church at 
Driffield, possessing, we are told by one rash authority, 
‘an effigy of Paulinus, first Archbishop of York ; Howden, 
with its chancel and chapter-house in ruins and fast disap- 
pearing ; Thornton Abbey, and the remains of the Abbot's 
house, which are to be explained by one who has studiod 
domestic architecture with the greatest success : all these, 
and many other monuments of the piety and skill of ages 
Jong gone, will pass before us, and will be lectured upon by 
those whose knowledge may be trusted, Let us hope that, 
with such a programme, the veteran supporters of this society 
may carry away with them pleasant recollections—even new 
information—from this meeting. Let us hope that the novices 
whom they meet here, a body over whom I should have 
many titles to preside, may retain the instruction that they 
are certain to receive, and may catch the infection of that 
fervent zeal for the past which animates this and the sister 
association. 

In reading the transactions of the sister society to which 
Thappen to belong, I am struck with the moderation of the 
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modern race of archologists, in fixing the limits of their 
science, and in the method which they pursue within those 
limits. Archeology is a science of the remote past; but 
this general description would include ethnology, the 
history of Janguages, and the study of ancient Written 
records, or paleography. Archwology, according to one 
authority, should be content to separate herself from 
all these tempting subjects, and to confine herself to 
the study of works of human skill which indicate the 
growth and social condition of man. A boundary line 
So artificial as this, is likely to be transgressed from time 
to time. The charter, the chronicle, and the will, are often 
appealed to, although’ the object of the science is not the 
written document; but they are studied not so much for the 
writton thought as for the tangible monuments on which 
they may throw light—not so much for the development of 
mind they contain as for their account of things produced 
by cultivated skill. ‘The charter illustrates for us some 
church, or castle, or abbey ; the will, with its inventory of 
household possessions, admits us to the interior of a dwell- 
ing which we can by no other means reproduce, as it, was 
upon the day when the possessor left it nover to return. 
Tho main business of archwology is with the works of 
men’s hands. 

‘This is a very narrow and artificial boundary. I would 
rather hold that the business of archwology was the 
minute study of all the materials of history, and I learn 
with pleasure that this Institute has a Section devoted to 
History. But within it the archwologist has loarned to 
prescribe to himself rigid rules of method. You know that 
every science consists of two parts—the collection of facts, 
and the grouping of the facts when collected under some 
iden, or law, or principle, call it which we will. A French 
writer tells us that in the course of their history sciences 
pass through three stages—the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the positive. I prefer to say that sciences are found in 
three conditions: the first, where facts are scanty and theory 
too active; the next where facts have been industriously 
collected but theory has not been applied for their due inter- 
pretation ; and the last, or perfect condition, wheroefacts 
have been abundantly supplied and theory has been used 
with soberness and yet with bold sagacity for their expla- 
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nation. Now, the greatest peril to science has always lain 
on tho side of the tendency to theorise overmuch. ‘The 
hypothesis, too swift of foot for the laggard experience, left 
her behind. Bacon, in the 16th century, usually has the 
credit of awakening the world of science from a speculative 
dream to sober experience; but remarks of Leonardo da Vinci 
and others, show that this had been felt by other minds. 
Bacon was the:spokesman for his generation of an intuition 
which perhaps no one else could have expressed so. well 
or with so large an effect. Now the temptation that besets 
all physical sciences perhaps assails arcmology with the 
greatest force and success. Over the ruined building or the 
exhumed relic, the feelings of wonder, reverence, regret, 
and curiosity are aroused; who can wonder that the 
theory, or rather guess, is prompt, or that it is ambitious ¢ 
Dr, Stukeley wrote to Gale in 1740 that the church at 
Driffield was very old, and contained an effigy of Paulinus. 
Iprobably do him no wrong in saying that the only evidence 
connecting the basso-relievo which still exists in the church 
wall with my great predecessor, was that Paulinus was tho 
first and most illustrious archbishop, and that there was no 
particular reason against giving his name to the ecclesiastic 
‘with a crosier whom Stukeley found at Driffield. Stukeley was 
a wild and speculative inquirer ; in such hands archmology 
had not advanced very much beyond the standard of the 
monks of Meaux, who record that in the reign of Henry II. 
the bones of King Arthur and of Wonevere his queen were 
discovered at Glastonbury, “and were distinguished by most 
unmistakeable marks ; for Arthur's thigh bone exceeded by 
threo fingers the length of the tallest man’s thigh bone that 
hhad ever been found, when measured down to the knee ; 
moreover, the space between his eyebrows was of the 
breadth of the palm of a man’s hand.” One understands 
the temptation which. makes artless monk and credulous 
doctor hasty to make over to saint and hero the first great 
and worthy thing that imagination can manage to connect 


with their names, but guesses of this kind are not archaeology, ~ 


and it makes little difference in our estimate of them whether 
they happen to be right or wrong ; they tend to bring the 
whole subject into ridicule and disrepute. Many people 
think to this day of a museum of antiquities as a collection 
of stones and potsherds, ticketed into diguity by falsehoods 
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which no man can prove and no man expose, and divide 
collectors into two classes—those who deceive themselves, 
and those who would deceive other people. 

Modern archeologists, do not, upon the whole, deserve 
this hargh estimate. In the transactions of both our English 
Societies there is a remarkable caution and sobriety. To 
avoid a groundless theory, seems to have become, as it 
were, part of the moral code of the archwologist. The time 
for theories, it seems to be admitted, begins when the collec- 
tion of facts has been large and general, and as exhaustive 
as the subject seems to admit. Archwology has passed 
through the same stages as other sciences : once astronomy 
and chemistry were bare of facts but full of dreams ; but she 
was born late, and her earlier trips and stumbles took place 
among her grown-up sisters, who made merry with her 
failures, Yet the ridicule has stimulated her efforts; and 
no science walks more firmly or more truly along the line 
of induction, But ever and again the ardent curiosity 
and impatience for symmetry will lead us into hasty 
generalisations. The theory of three periods, the Stone Age, 
the Bronze Ago, and the Iron Age, has been carried too far ; 
and in assigning a place to any weapon or other implement, 
people often forget that long after bronze and iron were dis- 
covered, stone might continue to be used among the poorer 
and less civilised, whilst in our own country it is very pro- 
bable that the iron instrument preceded the composite metal 
bronze which was in use on the Continent. At present, 
one cannot help thinking that many of those who explain 
to us the lacustrine dwellings of early times, and the buried 
flint implements and the inhabitod caves, have far out~ 
stripped the facts at their disposal. An enormous antiquity 
has been claimed for earthen vessels found about the lake 
dwellings, on the ground that the lake dwellings must be 
enormously old ; but an archwologist just sets them side by 
side with vessels known to be of the fifth and sixth centuries 
after Christ, of the sort known as Anglo-Saxon, and finds 
the form the same. Surely this marked similarity of form 
is worth more than any mere speculation as to what the age 
of the lake dwellings ought to have been. 

And this brings me to consider a little more closely the 
work of the archwologist, and to recognise its dignity and 
worth. Archeology might be called the microscope of his- 
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tory; and we know that without the microscope neither 
geology nor physiology could have reached their present 
Gxaciness, Ehrenberg computes that every cubic inch of a 
stratum of Tripoli powder at Bilin, in Bohemia, contains 
forty-one thousand millions of the Gailonella distans, and 
this bit of stone or pinch of powder, a thousand times more 
jopulous than this island of men and women, would have 
cept its wealth of life a secret but for the microscope, One 
may say that without this instrument the soience of physio- 
logy could not exist, The services which archiology 
renders to’history are of the samo kind, and in the end they 
will probably not be less. For example,’ the French Con~ 
stitutional Charter of 1814 sets forth as an admitted fact of 
history that King Louis le Gros, being in full possession of 
kingly powor throughout France, had seen fit to modify his 
power by the enfranchisoment of the Communes, or in othor 
words, by the granting of municipal charters. But the king 
really possessed full power only in the district lying between 
the Somme and the Loire, and with the establishment of 
communes in Burgundy or Brittany the king could have 
had nothing to do. “But when one looks into one such onfran- 
chisement one sees that there was little enough of this 
gracious surrender of actual rights. In the caso of Noyon, 
it appears from old records that the cathedral clergy and 
the Targtirs were often at war. “Of the peace made be- 
tween us and the burghers,” is an entry found more than 
once in the cathedral anuals. A bishop wished to put an 
end to this, and to avert a popular outbreak. Bishop 
Baudri called a meeting of the whole town, and submitted 
to them a charter, prescribing the mode of admission to the 
freedom of the commune, the duties of the burghers in war, 
aud the mode of punishment for bloodshed ; and the charter 
runs in the name of the bishop, and the punishment for 
violating it is the pain of excommunication. If it sets out 
“T have obtained from the Lord King Louis the concession 
of this commune, and its corroboration by the seal royal,” 
the whole transaction is very different from that which was 
in the mind of those that mentioned it in the Constitutional 
Charter. It was the act of an enlightened bishop, in order 
to appease the irritation of an insecure population against a 
body of clergy both strong and oppressive, and the share of 


* Boo A. Thierry, Lettres aur I'Hlatoiro de Franco; Lettres 18 ot 16, 
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the king in the transaction seems to be the least. He per- 
mitted to combine for self-preservation those whom he could 
not completely protect. And it is by the minute inspection 
of the facts of each age that we are able to correct the 
fallacies which sometimes underlie the very names that his- 
tory employs. ‘Tho France of that day was not the France 
that now feels’ one powerful central government through all 
its length and breadth, The word king in that day was 
very different from the word when applied to Louis XIV. 
And the value of this minute inspection is not merely that 
it reveals curious matters that were unknown before, but 
that it dissipates so much fallacy, To take an English 
example, not foreign perhaps to this moment, when one 
finds in the time of Edward IIT. memorials addressed to the 
king by the inhabitants of a town, demanding justice against 
some sheriff for having conferred the franchise on them, 
saying that they wore “maliciously compelled to send men 
to parliament” (malitiose constrictos ad mittendum homines 
ad parliamenta), one’s notions receive a certain shock. It is 
pla that we have possessed representative institutions 
longer than we have appreciated them. History repeats 
itself. Can it bo that that mystorious entity, the compound 
householder, will hereafter turn and rend the able leader of 
the House of Commons for haying maliciously compelled 
him to send men to parliament, and for having, as part of 
the machinery of his measure, permitted the cold shadow of 
the rate-collector to darken his doorway ? 

Yours is a young science in a rich world. Upon the face 
of this county we find marks of two primeval races ; then 
the monuments of Roman power abound, and York itself 
was called “a second Rome.” Anglo-Saxons, Danes, Nor- 
mans, have written their names upon its page. About 
ninety religious houses received those who sought peace in 
flying from: an unguict world, instead of doing battle with 
its trials. Its churches are marvellous for their grandeur 
and their number : ten or twelve that are fit to be cathe- 
drals might easily be counted. More than one great national 
struggle has steeped the soil in blood. ‘These successive 
strata of our social and religious development have been 
yery imperfectly examined as yet ; and before a systematic 
history of thei formation is written, patient, plodding, self- 
denying observations will have much to do. ‘That much is 
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being done at this moment we are all aware. Next to the 
soil of England, perhaps Englishmen are most interested in 
that country from whence the Word of Lifo has come to 
them—the land which the Lord made holy by his footsteps 
—the land that for eighteen centuries seems to have been 
mourning in ashes the crime of having put Him to death. 
‘We could not stand in Nazareth, embosomed in its low and 
rounded hills—we could not shelter from the heat under one 
of the aged olives of the Mount of Olives, without our hearts 
burning within us with a sense of greater nearness to tho 
heavenly. We of the English Church, known in those 
Eastern lands as Christians of the Book, have studied with 
eculiar care the scenes that throw light upon the Bible. 
Bete to say, the archeology of Palesting is still in its 
infancy. The jealousy of Mohammedans, and not less tho 
jealousy of Christian sects towards each other, have hindered 
'us from using the proper means, and the traveller has stood 
guessing and theorising upon some mound of earth, under 
‘which perhaps lay buried the monuments that would have 
solved the riddle, and set the guesses at rest. We have 
hardly broken ground in Palestine, though we know that the 
evidence we seek must be buried under the soil. But here 
too a beginning has been made. The Government has 
lately published an elaborate work full of exact measuro- 
ments and plans, and of photographic reprodyctions. A 
Society has been formed for the exploration of Palestino, and 
a fortnight since I pleaded the cause of this Society in a Tong 
interview with Fuad Pasha, the powerful minister of the 
Sultan, who promised that every aid should be given to our 
explorers that was consistent with public order, “The 
Turkish Government,” said this great man, “is tolerant to 
all, but the danger lies in the fanaticism of Christians 
against each other.” “We too,” he added, “believe in 
Christ, the Word of God, the Spirit of God, born of the 
Virgin, ascended into heaven, only the Crucifixion we do 
not believe.” That is still, to Jews a stumbling-block, to Gen- 
tiles foolishness. But with larger powers out little’ Society 
will pursue its work, so far as its means allow, and a word 
of sympathy and a word of prayer from members of this 
body will be valuable to us. 

The world is great and rich, and full of the bounties of 
its Maker. But to me its richest products are the thoughts 
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and strivings of men sent forth with the stamp of their 
Maker, but marred and defaced so that you can hardly read 
the image and superscription. ‘These’ creatures, crowned 
with glory and honour, your science undertakes to follow in 
their sorrows, and sins, and strivings after good. You study 
the monuments they leave—of peaceful arts, of fiery war- 
fare, of worship and domestic comfort, and social order, and 
death and mourning, and growth of races and decay, ‘Tho 
subject is great indeed; it can only become contemptible 
when students, without reverence or soberness, discredit it 
with flippant guesses and frivolous conceits, ‘To collect and 
decipher with the patience and diligence that suit a great 
subject, the monumental history of distant ages, is a task 
for the best minds ; and we that stand by will admire and 
welcome you in the doing of it, and assist you if our power 
should reach so far, 


Vou, xxIV. 


MEDIAVAL MILITARY ARCRITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


‘Tae art of construction as practised in Europe from the 
fall of the Roman empire to the dawn of the Reformation, 
though of late years much and successfully investigated, has 
been approached almost exclusively from its ecclesiastical 
side, i 1is was indeed, for many reasons, to be expected, 
The service of the altar justified, perhaps required, the 
highest degree of taste in the design of the temple, and the 
utmost richness in its ornamentation. Moreover, the greater 
number of our ecclesiastical buildings are still in use, and 
even the remains of those that are in decay, being chiefly 
monastic, are interesting from the intimate connection of 
their foundations and endowments with early piety and 
learning, and from the evidence supplied by their records, 
where proserved, of the descent of landed property, and of 
the ancestry of the older historic families of the country. 

‘Tho coeval military structures exhibit, necessarily, no such 
splendour of design ‘or richness of execution, nor do the; 
awake such sympathies in our breasts. ‘The parish chur 
is the common concern of all who worship within its walls, 
or whose dead are laid within its sacred precinct ; but the 
castle, always a dangerous and unpopular neighbour, and 
often associated with focal tyranny or the disasters of war, 
was in most instances ruined or swept away with the 
general use of artillery ; and, even where preserved, its 
narrow dimensions and inconvenient arrangements, circum- 
stances adding to its value as a place of defence, render it, 
except in a few rare instances, unfit for modern residence, 
and thus tend to sever it from the current sympathies and 
interests of humanity. 

Nevertheless, there is in these structures, obsolete as they 
are, or because they are obsolete, much to attract those who 
care to know of the life and customs of former generations. 
Many of these buildings were the work and residence of 
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personages who have left their mark upon the history of our 
country. Some, as Leicester, Wallingford, Norwich, Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, were the seats of Saxon Thanes and 
Danish Vikings, succeeding to a still earlier Ronian, or per- 
haps British occupation. Others, as The Tower, Windsor, 
Winchester, Berkeley, Pontefract, Carisbrooke, are associated 
with the splendours of our greatest and the miseries of our 
most unfortunate monarchs, Others, as Oxford, Northamp- 
ton, Lewes, Kenilworth, are connected with great constitu- 
tional struggles between prince and subject. Some, as 
Exeter, Bedford, Rochester, Corfe, Chepstow, remind us 
of bloody combats and sieges from the times of the Con- 
queror to those of Charles I. Others again, as Hedinghar, 
Bungay, Alnwick, Arundel, Wigmore, Goderich, Raby, Bel- 
voir, are intimately bound up with the great baronial names 
of De Vere, Bigod, Percy, Fitzalan, Mortimer, Talbot, 
Nevill, and de Ros; while a very considerable number, as 
Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Chester, and the Welsh 
castles ; Carlisle, Newcastle, Norham, Ford, Hermitage, 
Jedburgh, Berwick, and a host of subordinate towers and 
peels, are celebrated in marchman’s warfare and Border 
minstrelsy, and in the politic but unjust aggressions of our 
earlier Henries and Edwards, 

‘The remains of these fortresses are full of interest to the 
antiquary, whether his branch of pursuit be legal, architec 
tural, or military. Most of the greatest and oldest. castles, 
such as Richmond, Gloucester, Hastings, Clare, Totnes, Lan- 
caster, Tutbury, Brember, were the ‘capita’ or chief seats 
of Honours and Baronies, having peculiar privileges within 
their garths and demesnes, and with manorial dependencies 
seattered through many counties, and held by the military 
tenure of guarding or repairing some specified part of the 
castle—tower, wall, gatehouse, or hall ; to be paid either in 
person or by the commutation known as Ward-silver. ‘The 
castle of Durham, like that of Chester, was the seat of an 
Earl Palatine, who, more fortunate than his lay brother, pre- 
served his earldom and its almost regal appendages unshom 
to the Reformation, and, with a splendid remnant of judicial 
and spiritual power, to our own day ; and indeed, even now, 
though the mitre no more springs out of a coronet, nor is 
the crosier any longer combined with the sword, and the 
baronial hall is surrendered for educational purposes, the 
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Lord of Durham is not altogether wanting in pride of place, 
nor reduced, as yet, to even episcopal poverty. 

‘To the student of military architecture, or of the art of 
defence before the general use of artillery, the details of 
castellated structures are exceedingly attractive. They are 
remarkable, sometimes, for the grandeur of their earthworks 
or the eriormous passive strength of their walls ; sometimes, 
for their happy position and skilful disposition ; their 
arrangoments for a vertical or a flanking defence, or, as at 
Arques, Dover, and Windsor, for their subterranean outlets 
and countermines, Even where the walls are destroyed, 
there often remain, in the earthworks, traces of a much 
earlier people than’ the Normans, who, as at Old Sarum, 
Marlborough, Berkhampstead, and Cardiff, occupied the 
ground with bank, mound, and ditch, long before native 
skill had attained to the construction of wall or tower. 
Finally, though the stern usages of war did not admit of the 
banded shafts, lofty vault, or woven. window tracery of 
Fountains or Tintern or many a monastic church, the orna~ 
mentation of the richer castles: has a chastened fitness 
peculiar to itself, and the ruins of very many have a savage 
grandeur of their own which few who have visited Caer- 
philly, or Harlech, or Scarborough, or Tintadgel, or Tantallon, 
can fail to appreciate, any more than that union of strength 
and beauty so conspicuous in Chepstow, Raglan, and Ludlow, 
and which attains its highest perfection in Warwick. 

‘The history of such castles as have been connected with 
public events is not difficult to trace. They are mentioned 
by the ancient chroniclers and in the earliest records, Some, 
as Bamborough, Tamworth, and.'Tutbury, in their simpler 
and earlier forms, are recorded in the Saxon annals, and in 
Saxon charters even of the eighth century. Many, especially 
on the Marches, had their jurisdiction within which the 
king’s writ was of no avail, their courts of record and of 
law, their Chancellor, Chancery; and official seal ; consigning 
offenders to pit and gallows, and passing fines and recoveries 
and other early forms for the conveyance of land. Other 
castles, as Pool and Dinas Brin in Mid-Wales, Caerlavrock, 
Naworth, Home-Castle, and Roxburgh, in the northern 
Marches, constructed for the protection of an exposed frontier 
or debateable district, are commemorated in the records of 
either country. Others again were either permanently royal 
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fortresses, or from time to time, either by escheat or for- 
feiture, in the hands of the crown, and were therefore main- 
tained at the public charge, and the cost and details of their 
repair charged in the public accounts of the realm. Some 
were purely military, intended only to contain a castellan 
and a garrison, and’ possessed little’ internal accommodation 
and no ornamental detail; in others the palace had the 
ascendancy over the fortress, the accommodation was ample, 
the apartments large, and the ornamentation rich, and thus 
the date of the several parts admits of easy inference. 

‘What is wanting in the early accounts of all these build- 
ings is a ground plan. The fabric rolls and specifications 
are now and then, as at Caernarvon, so minute that a skilful 
antiquary, like Mr. Hartshorne, was able to identify the 
work in the existing building ; but an early ground plan is 
a very great rarity. In ecclesiastical buildings, from the 
known uniformity of the arrangements, this want is scarcely 
felt, but the details of a castle vary with the disposition of 
the ground or the caprice of the builder, and although a 
hall, a kitchen, a well, and perhaps a chapel, are indispensa- 
ble ‘features in most castles, these parts have nothing of 
the’ regularity of position of a nave or choir, a cloister, a 
chapter house, or a refectory. 

There are also a numerous class of castles, which, built 
without licence from the crown during the wars between 
Stephen and Mand; came under the condemnatory title of 
“astra adulterina,” and were for the most part levelled 
with the ground as the crown gained power in the reign 
of Henry IL, and beneath the prudent rule of William 
Maroschal, during the early minority of Henry IL Of 
these castles there is generally a local tradition, but the 
actual remains are usually only light and indistinct lines 
indicating foundations. 

What has been done towards a history of castellated 
architecture, though it has been strengthened not unfre- 
quently by contemporary records, and especially by accounts 
and fabric rolls, depends mainly upon the internal evidence 
afforded by the buildings or the earthworks. Where the 
castlé is a ruin, and the disintegrating effect of weather has 
had full play, it is not difficult to detect the relative age of 
the several parts by the thickness of the walls, and the 
character of the materials and workmanship, as well as by 
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the outline of the earthworks. The absence of ornament, 
and the general removal of window dressings and doorcases, 
often, it is true, render the absolute date difficult to discover, 
‘ut these difficulties are trifling to those which are inter- 
posed where, as at Norwich, or Lancaster, or York, or Car- 
‘marthen, the building is converted into a gaol, or where, as 
in some parts of The Tower, the old work is encrusted by 
modern houses, and concealed with lath and plaster and 
‘wainscot, Warwick, so remarkable on many accounts, is 
especially so for the tasteful manner in which it has been 
made suitable for modern habitation, without obscuring in 
any degree its ancient parts, and this merit may also be 
claimed for Powis or Red-Castle. 

Our county historians are usually diffuse upon the descent 
of a castelry or Honour, and the extent of its rights and 
tenures, but their descriptions of the buildings themselves 
are seldom intelligible, and never scientific. Even Surtees, 
80 distinguished for the wealth, and lucidity of his style, 
and whose history of Durham contains, entombed in folio, 
chapters that in a more accessible form would have met 
with far more than antiquarian attention, and who stands in 
many respects on the level of Dugdalo as a county historian, 
rarely attempts scientific description. Hunter, whose his- 
tories of Hallamshire and the Deanery of Doncaster are 
perfect as records of the descent of families and of property, 
is not at home in architectural detail; and even Whitaker, 
who was quite aware of the interest which attaches to earth- 
works, gives plans of but very few of them, and says very 
little indeed about the particulars of the castles. To come 
down to the latest period, even Hodgson and Eyton in their 
histories of Northumberland and Salop, so copious and so 
accurate in all matters of record, pass by with slight notice 
the various earthworks, camps, and castles, the accurate 
details of which would be valuable ; and far more so some 
sound general conclusion as to their origin, style, and points 
of difference and resemblance, to which it is the duty of a 
topographer to pay attention, 

‘The great work of King, the Munimenta Antiqua, though 
half a century older than most of the above, and full of 
absurd theories and fanciful descriptions, is yet tolerably 
accurate in its plans, and on the whole a valuable work for 
military remains, The Vetusta Monumenta, a publication 
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of the same school and period, includes a few castles, and 
gives their plans and sections clearly, and to a large scale. 
Unfortunately the descriptions are either altogether wanting, 
or meagre and unscientific. The voluminous works of the 
industrious and accurate Britton include but fow castles, 
being chiefly confined to ecclesiastical and domestic archi- 
tecture, Finally, the well-known drawings of the brothers 
Buck, and those given by Grose, though, notwithstanding 
their incorrect perspective, they serve, with some assistance 
from the sketches of Paul Sandby, to show what the build- 
ings represented were 70 or 80 years ago, are grievously 
‘wanting in detail ; nor are the descriptions of Grose of any 
great value. 

Since the rise, within the last twenty years, of the nume- 
rous local archeological societies, castles have received a 
larger share of attention, Mr, Hartshorne has entered 
largely into their histories, and a few good descriptions have 
appeared ; but England has as yet produced no special 
work upon military architecture, although many of the best 
castles have been noticed, and their plans and certain of 
their details are given with minute and valuable accuracy in 
the excellent yoenee of Mr. J. H. Parker upon Domestic 
Architecture, 

England contains, it is true, many very curious, and some 
very grand examples of military architecture, but that 
insular position and those industrious habits which have 
given her the blessings of internal peace, and made her 
children prosperous, have not been favourable to the erection 
of fortresses of the larger class, For these we must pass to 
the Continent, and more especially to France. ‘There, each 
of the great duchies and scarcely subordinate kingdoms of 
which that monarchy is now composed, were in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries independent states, each with an open 
frontier needing defence, and with a brave and wealthy 
baronage very willing and very able to supply it. Hence 
France contains within its present borders the remains 
of the castle-palaces and palace-castles of the Dukes and 
Barons of Normandy and Brittany, of Burgundy and Pro- 
yence, of Lorraine and Navarre, of Flanders, of Anjou, and 
of many a minor province ; and he is ill-qualified to judge 
of castles or of fortified towns, who is unacquainted with 
Arques, or Falaise, or Loches; with Couey, or Chateau- 
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Gaillard, or Ltampes ; with Carcassonne, or Avignon, or 
Villeneuve, or Beaucaire, or the splendid and accurate 
restoration of Pierrefonds. 

“Moreover the possession of these great works has created, 
though very tardily, a few writers capable of comprehending 
and describing them. So far as they occur in Normandy, 
where indeed they are most numerous, they have entered 
into the well-known lectures of M. de Caumont upon monu- 
mental antiquities, delivered at Caen in 1830, and published 
in 1835, These contain a very interesting section upon 
military works, ‘The plans and elevations, though somewhat 
roughly executed, and on too small a scale, are very valuable ; 
his descriptions are clear, and his conclusions for the most 
part sound, Others before him have described particular 
structures, but he seems to be the first who has attempted 
fa genoral classification, based upon a critical examination of 
the numerous extant examples in his own province. 

Of detached writings must be mentioned those of M. 
Deville on Chateau-Gaillard, Tancarville, and Arques, 
published in 1829, 1834, and 1839 ; the first, peculiarly 
strong in the history of the castle and its famous siege, and 
the last excellent both in its history and its description, and 
all accompanied by clear ground plans, 

‘Tho great work of M. Viollet-le-Duc, though not confined 
to military architecture, and not yet completed, does never- 
theless, in the parts already published, contain by much the 
most comprehensive as well as the most detailed account of 
French castles yet given to the world; and as, besides the 
general resemblance between all European castles, those of 

e eleventh century in Normandy are almost counterparts 
of those of the same period and often built by the same 
nobles, or their sons, in England, it has deservedly become 
our chief authority. "Also, the castles of France eing gene- 
jolly on a larger scale and in better preservation than those 
in Kngland, M. le Duc has been enabled to explain more 
fully than could have been done here, certain details, such 
for examplo as those of the gateway, drawbridge, and port~ 
cullis, and especially of the timber superstructures for vertical 
defence, known as Hourdes or Bretasches, terms represented 
with us by the “hoard” of London builders, and the 
“brattice” of mining engineers. 

M. le Duc’s work has already given rise and matter to a 
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special volume in English on the subject of French castles, 
from the press of Mr. Parker, which will doubtless be 
reprinted and expanded when the completion of the “ Dic- 
tionary” shall provide additional information. 

‘here is besides a work in German, “Geschichte der 
Militiir-Architektur des frithern Mittelalters,” by M. G, H. 
Krieg von Hochfelden, which contains much that is of great 
interost concerning the earlier German castles, as well as a 
general notice of those in France and England. 

Although military architecture in England, setting aside 
the works of the Romans, begins with the age, and probably 
with the actual period, of the Norman conquest, the country 
contains numerous examples of military works of an earlier, 
and in many instances no doubt of a very remote time. 
‘These works, executed in earth, or at least of which nothing 
but banks, mounds, and ditches remain, are sometimes of 
great sizo, but usually of extrome simplicity of plan. Of 
most of them, the Roman again excepted, the relative age 
is all that we can hope to ascertain, but even from this 
knowledge we are at present vory fat; and although it is 
probable that the simple encampments, of irregular outline, 
and on high ground, are the work of the earliest inhabitants 
of Britain, and those of circular or more regular outline, 
having higher banks, and placed in more accessible positions, 
are the works of the concurrent and post-Roman periods, 
yet the outlines are often so mixed, and the arrangement 
of the mounds and banks so alike, that it cannot always 
certainly be said what is sepulchral, what merely comn- 
memorative or monumental, and what military ; what the 
works of the earlier or later Celts, what of the Saxons, what 
of their Danish conquerors, and sometimes even, though not: 
often, what is Roman, 

‘The particulars of these various earthworks, so different 
in plan, and extending over so many centuries, deserve a 
separate notice, and therefore though originally intended to 
have been discussed in this paper, it seemed more pradent 
to lay this branch of the subject aside for the present, in the 
hope that it may be taken up when the completion of the 
larger scale Ordnance Maps shall afford more accurate and 
copious data than now can conveniently be procured. The 
subject, in fact, should have entered into the instructions 
given to the officers of the Survey, by which means we 
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should at least have avoided the obscure and sometimes con- 
tradictory system of nomenclature by which theso works 
have been designated at different periods of this great, and 
in most respects admirable, national undertaking, 

But, although it be expedient to pass by in silenco those 
earthworks, irregular, rectangular, or concentric, which have 
no direct connection with the subsequent castles of masonry, 
and therefore with military architecture, there remain, never- 
theless, certain earthworks which are so connected, and 
which must therefore here be noticed. 

‘Theso earthworks occur in most parts of England, and 
especially in those provinces north and east of Watling 
Street, so full of Danish names and traditions ; and they ate 
found still more commonly in Normandy, where thoy aro 
the known strongholds of barons of Danish or Norwogian 
descent. On the other hand, they are by no means unknown 
in Saxon England, and in the south and west, and upon the 
‘Welsh border, where the Saxons are known’ to have pone- 
trated. Many of these works also, in England, are recorded 
in the Saxon chronicle as the work of Saxon monarchs, and 
they were certainly, in the centuries preceding the Conquest, 
the seats of thanes and earls of both Saxon and Danish 
blood. Sometimes, further to complicate the question, they 
are found mixed up with Roman works, so that they have in 
part been regarded as of Roman origin. 

‘These earthwvorks may thus be described. First, was cast up 
a truncated cone of earth, standing at its natural slope, from 
50 to 100 ft. diameter at the top, and from 20 to 50 ft. high. 
This was usually, perhaps always, formed from the contents 
of a surrounding di 








itch, now often filled up. 

Connected with this mound or motte was a base court or 
enclosure, commonly oval, but now and then circular, and 
even hese contained within a high bank of earth, 
outside of which was also a ditch. Usually the mound was 
near one end of the enclosure, in g focus of the ellipse, 
but not unfrequently it stood on the line of the bank, at 
one end or in one side of the enclosure, and thus formed 
a part of the outer defence. 

‘The entrance was by a notch in the bank, usually at the 
farther end from the mound, and the approach wound round 
the exterior of the ditch, so as to be commanded from the bank, 

Outside this base court or ward, but applied against it, 
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and often covering the entrance, was generally a second en- 
closure, also within a bank and ditch; and in many cases, 
on the other side of the base court, a third enclosure. 
Sometimes all three were in a straight line, the mound being 
in the central space, and sometimes they formed a sort of 
triangle. These works were very rarely indeed concentric, 

‘The earthworks are all of the original fortresses that now 
remain to us, but there is not wanting evidence of the 
manner in which they were completed. Upon the mound 
was the house of the lord, of timber, approached by a steep 
bridge, also of timber, laid across the ditch and extending 
some way up the mound, 

Around the base court, ranged along the scarp or inner 
edge of the ditch, and upon the bank, was a strong and 
close palisade of wrought timber ; and within this were the 
timber houses and sheds for the dependents and the cattle, 
Probably the outer enclosures were less strongly defended 
and intended to contain cattle alone. ‘The palisade was 
reinforced by occasional wooden turrets. The Scandinavians 
disliked enclosures of masonry, and were not adepts at its 
construction, With the use of timber their seafaring expe- 
rience had made them familiar, 

‘Those earthworks aro often so complete as to tell their 
own story, but M. de Caumont cites a contemporary account, 
written about the end of the eleventh century, which places 
the whole arrangement graphically before us. The author 
is a certain Colmiu, Archdeacon of Terouane, in his life of 
St. John, a canonized prelate of that church. “The rich 
and powerful,” he intimates, “ first secure a strong place for 
their personal safety, and the keeping of their prisoners and 
their wealth. ‘They commonly throw up a mound of earth, 
surrounded with a deep ditch, upon the inner edge of which 
they establish a stout palisade of squared timber, strongly 
bound together, equal erdofence to's wall, and strengthened 
by turrets or towers. Upon the centre of the mound is 
placed the residence, only to be approached by a steep 
bridge across the ditch.” "his description is illustrated by 
the Bayeux tapestry, upon which is represented the taking 
of Dinan. Here is seen the conical hill surmounted by a 
timber building, which two men are attempting to set on 
fire, whilst others are ascending the mound by the steep 
bridge, reaching nearly to a gateway at its summit. 
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Sometimes, as at Tutbury, this regular fashion was de- 
parted from, to take advantage of a naturally strong outline, 
‘though even here the mound, of large size, stands on one 
side of a base court, about two-thirds of which is defended 
by a bank and ditch, the other third having a naturally steop 
face, At Bamborough and Scarborough, places naturally 
high and of great strength, the mound is disponsed with. 
At Wallingford, Hereford, Cardiff, Leicester, Tamworth, and 
at Stamford, the enclosure is or was open towards the river 
on one side. 

Such having been the nature of a Northman’s or Saxon’s 
castle, it may readily be understood how they came to be so 
rapidly constructed, and so readily destroyed. ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to the Saxon chronicle, King Edward, in 913, con- 
structed the northern: fortress at Hertford, between the 
Mimram, the Beane, and the Lea, the southern fortress 
south of the Lea, and fortified Witham, where the earth- 
works yet remain, while Ethelfleda constructed the fortresses 
of Tamworth, Stafford, Eddisbury, Warwick, Chirbury, War- 
burton, and Runcorn, 

‘Tamworth was a royal Saxon seat in the eighth century, 
but. probably tho earliest Saxon work the construction of 
which is recorded in history is Bamborough Castle, thrown. 
up by Ida in 547, and dofended originally by a hedge, and 

rwards by a wall. The name is derived from Bebba, 
Tda’s wife. 

Ina constructed Taunton Castle, destroyed by Queen 
Ethelberga in 722, Morcar was the Saxon lord of Brun 
or Bourn in 870, where part of the mound remains, and the 
lords Wake had a castle. 

Ethelfleda, lady of the Mercians, burnt Bramsbury in“910, 

Her works in 913 have already been mentioned. 
_ In 920, King Edward repaired and fortified Maldon, and 
in 921 the Saxons threw up works at Temsford and aban- 
doned those at Huntingdon. In 922, King Edward fortified 
Stamford town, on the south side of the river, and in 924 
threw up a fort near Bakewell in the Peak. 

In 1052, when the Confessor and Earl Godwin came to 
terms, and the attack upon London was set aside, Robert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and his Frenchmen fled, some 
westwards to Pentecost Castle, and some northwards to 
Robert’s Castle, evidently two native fortresses. In 1055, 
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Earl Harold, expecting a Welsh attack, dug a ditch round 
Gloucester, and in 1065 he prepared to erect defensive 
vores at Portskewet, near Chepstow, and collected materials 
there, 

In 1067, Hereford Castle is mentioned, which was of 
course the pre-Norman work of which the mound remained 
for centuries, and much of the banks and ditches are still 
seen, Norwich Castle, occupied by the wife of Ralph de 
Guader in 1075, could scarcely have been more than the 
old Saxon stronghold, and although Worcester, Bristol, Ro- 
chester, Tonbridge, Durham, and Pevensey are mentioned as 
castles in 1088, it is probable that they were mere palisaded 
earthworks, and not the strong towers of masonry which 
about that time were constructed, and, in the case of Peven- 
sey, added to the Roman building. 

Nor are the remains of these peculiar strong places con- 
fined to those recorded in the Saxon annals and other his- 
torical works, A careful examination of Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Stafford, has discovered many others, 
some of which correspond in position to the aulio of the 
Saxon thanes recorded in Domesday, Thus Dudley was 
a Saxon seat. Edwin Earl of Mercia, Lord of Strafford 
Wapentake in Yorkshire, had an aula on the mound at 
Laughten-en-le-Morthen, and Coningsborough mound was the 
centre of a royal fee. The Saxon Earl of Richmondshire 
had an aula at Gilling, the earthworks of which remained 
within a contury, The mound at Halton was crowned by 
the seat of Earl Tosti, At Berry Banks, near Stone, dwelt 
Walfer, King of Mercia ; the chief seat of the Saxon lord 
of Hallamshire is not known, but in that district the great 
thanes were Waltheof, Tosti, Sweyn lord of Sheffield, and 
Harold, whose seats’ must be sought in the mounds 
and banks of Castle-Hill and Castle-Bailey near Brad- 
field, the Castle-Hill at the meeting of the Sheaf and the 
Don, Tickhil, and Mexborough, to which may be added 
Melling and Hornby in Lonsdale, the Castle Hill at Black 
Burton, Robin Hood’s Butt at Clapham, and Sedbury or 
Sedda’s Burgh, all well marked Scandinavian earthworks 
with oval areas, mound, bank, and foss. Such also are, in 
Yorkshire, Castle-dykes at Sedesal and Langwith, Maiden 
Castle at Grinton, Coningsborough, and Kirkby Malessant, 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, besides very many others. 
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Where the bank is oval or circular and the mound 
ovidently an integral part of it, the work is of course of one 
dato, and probably Scandinavian, that is Saxon or Danish, 
and of the post-Roman period ; but these mounds are found 
also within enclosures rectangular in plan, and which, either 
from internal evidences, or from history, or from the dis- 
covery of coins or remains, are supposed to be Roman. 
Such ‘are Leicester and Wallingford, Tamworth, Warcham, 
and probably Plessy. Auldchester, the Roman Alauna near 
Bicester, with a Roman camp of 1000 ft. square, has also 
an artificial mound called Castle-hill. Leicester, an admitted 
Roman city, has a mound in its south-west angle, on the 
river bank, at the upper end of the stream. Wallingford, 
with banks that must be Roman, has a mound at its 
north-eastern angle, also on the river bank, at its upper ond, 
‘Tamworth, rectangular, has its mound near the centre of the 
river on the southern side, At Wareham, the mound is also 
on the river bank, up stream, at the south-western angle of 
its rectangular enclosure. But Leicester was the scat of a 
succession of Saxon earls, Wallingford of a thane of great 
wealth, Tamworth of many Mercian kings, and Warebam 
was a Saxon town of considerable importance. Were these 
mounds of tho date of the containing banks, or were they 
Saxon additions ? Or were they older than all, pre-Roman, 
the work of the Britons? Mere exploratory mounds, what 
ih later days were called Cavaliers, thoy could scarcely be ; 
they are too large, and ocoupy what might in each caso be the 
prtorium of the camp. But the Roman pretorium, or the 
citadel, which in permanent: stations succeeded it, was not 
placed on an artificial mound. 

At Hereford, the banks are rectangular ; but the mound, 
which was also near the river, had a Saxon history. At 
Cardiff, where the banks are no doubt Roman, the mound is 
towards the river, but here is no record of a Saxon occu- 
pation. 

Still, on the whole, there seems sufficient evidence to re- 
gard these large mounds as of Saxon or Danish origin ; 
generally part of an original work, sometimes an addition, 
as a citadel, to banks already in existence, and usually, if 
not always, Roman, 

It is thought that many of these mounds, used by the 
Saxons for security, may have been cast up by the Britons 
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as sepulchres. Of course this may be the case, and as few 
of them have been opened, little is known of their interior. 
But they were regarded, even in Saxon times, as muilitary ; 
and in most cases it is pretty evident that they are of the 
age of their connected banks, which must be military. Sil- 
bury and Brinklow, both mounds of the largest class, have 
never been regarded as military; and the distinction be- 
tween a sepulchral and a military earthwork seems always 
to haye been preserved. A “low” is always sepulchral. 
Probably also a Saxon, one of a race not unaffected by super- 
stitious influences, would have objected to the employment 
of a sepulchral mound as a foundation for his dwelling- 
house, 

‘When, therefore, we aro told that the Conqueror found no 
castles in England, and that Domesday enumerates but 
forty-nine, we are to understand that this limits the term 
to towers of masonry, such as had come into use in Nor- 
mandy ; for it is very certain that every Honour and almost 
every Soke and lange estate had its fortified aula, and pro- 
bably the residences even of the ordinary thanes were en- 
trenched. 

The Coltic entrenchment was intended to protect the 
tribe, and the Roman encampment or station for the defence 
of the empire ; but with the Northmen came in a greater 
prominence of tho right of private property, and their strong 
places, as they became settled in the comnleye were con 
structed less for its general security than for the protection 
of particular estates and families, 

It was this individuality, the growth especially of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, that lay at the root of the feudal 
system, Each man who acquired land, sought also to possess 
a stronghold for his own safety and that of his tenants, and 
from which, like the Scottish borderer of later days, he could 
sally forth and win a subsistenco by the aid of horse and 
arms, or, as the marchmen phrased it, “with snafile, spur, 
and spear.” Military tenure arose naturally in such a state 
of society. It provided mutual support to both lord and 
yassal, the collective vassals giving power to the lord, who, 
in turn, secured to each man safety. All were, in a sense, 
equal. No man was degradetl by such tenure. The most 
powerful barons were almost always, also, vassals, holding 
fiefs under persons often of rank inferior to themselves. 
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The military tenant was bound to serve his lord in war, 
and to defend his residence when attacked. From the his- 
tory of Norwich Castle it appears that this latter obligation 
was of early date. It was known in the ninth and common 
in the tenth century. It was called Castle Guard, and was 
very precise, each tenant having to defend a specified part 
of the castle, as the gateway, chapel, hall, wall, or towers, 
all which are pointed out with the titles of the barons 
in the Registram Honoris de Richmond. At Belvoir Castle, 
Stanton tower was so called because a tenant of that name 
held his Jand by the obligation of ropairing and defend- 
ing it. 

scr a nexidot upesolaaled. of tho dalllony webs eee 
tablished in England after the Norman Conquest, it will be 
necessary to show briefly what was the state of military 
architecture in Normandy, and from what it arose, 

Tn Normandy are found very numerous earthworks ex- 
actly resembling those already’ desoribed in England, the 
typical features being the mound, oval bank, circumseribing 

fosse, and one or two exterior appendages, each with its 
propor defences. 

ithin a radius of about sixty miles of Caen, M. de Can- 
mont enumerates about fifty-four of these strong places hav- 
ing mounds, or, as they are there called, “ mottes,” and sore 
in which this feature is double, as with us at York, Canter- 
bury, and Stamford, besides a few in which the mound is 
cither wanting or is represented by naturally high ground, 
scarped and dressed by art. 

So far, therefore, the works of the Northmen in England 
and Normandy displayed a marked resemblance. This con- 
tinued down to the tenth century, when the Normans took 
a considerable step in advance, Their seigneurs, no longer 
content with keeps of timber, constructed towers of stone, 
almost always rectangular, and placed them, not upon the 
mound, which would afford a very insecure foundation for 
so great and concentrated a weight, but within the enclo- 
sure, the palisade of which they afterwards, often long 
afterwards, as occasion served, exchanged for a wall. 

‘These rectangular stone keeps came into fashion in the 
eleventh century,' and in the course of Duke William’s 

1 rene Koop of Langs hnown, 1 by nye M. Gauze, much 


(inare et Loire), Hulk, Count of of the Roman method of building, expe: 
Anjou, in 883, is one of the earliest cially in its arch heads of brick, 
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reign grew into general use ; and, in some instances, as at 
Arques, were of very great strength. So far as has been 
ascertained, although the Norman style began to be used 
in England under the Confessor, no Norman castle was 
constructed there until after the Conquest. This might be 
from the unwarlike character of the king, or from the 
general dislike felt by his nobles towards the Normans—a 
feeling which, a century later, had prevented the con- 
struction of any Norman castle in Scotland, although the 
Norman style is not uncommon in Soottish’ church archi- 
tecture, 

‘What invests theso castles in Normandy with so strong 
an interest to the English inquirer, is, that from them came 
those great families who played so important a part in the 
subsequent history of England, and which gavo to their 
owners those names so familiar to our English ears, but so 
seldom derived from or borne by any English ground. Such 
are D'Evreux, Bailieul, Bolbec, Cantelo, Courcy, Fontenay- 
le-Marmion, Granville, Montgomery, Mortimer, Umtrovile, 
Venables, and Vernon, of whose lords some cast in their 
lot at once with England, others retained a divided interest 
until driven by Philip Augustus to a forced selection, and 
others again shared their estates between an elder and a 
younger son, whose descendants sometimes, as with the 
Harcourts, asserted their common origin, after a separation 
of more than seven centuries. 

In Normandy, moreover, the lords of the castles sprung 
from those who had actually constructed them and inhabited 
them from their commencement; whereas, in England, the 
corresponding families were extinguished, and their places 
taken by the Norman intruders. And itis this grafting in 
of the Normans upon the Saxon seats which has preserved 
and enhanced the name and fame of the latter. 

‘As the Saxons, like the Normans, upon their permanent 
settlement in a country, and their acquisition of landed 
property, erected their estates into a manor or lordship, and 
attached this to the residence of the lord, it became very 
much the interest of the Anglo-Norman who got a grant of 
Saxon lands, to place himself as far as possible in the very 
place of the Saxon thane, abiding in the “aula,” which 
‘was the social and judicial as well as the military contre of 
the fief, and to which the tenants were accustomed to look 
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for protection and justice, Hence it is that the castles of 
almost all the earlier Norman barons show evidence of a 
pre-Norman occupation, and have a Saxon history. 

‘Where this is not the case, as in the later, and often in the 
inferior castles, the grand characteristic—strong earthworks — 
is wanting, and their place is supplied by defences of 

. masonry and a ditch of moderate dimensions, The same 
rematk’ applies to the works of the Normans who supple 
mented the English Conquest by their invasion of Middle 
and South Wales, At Hereford they found and built upon 
tho Saxon earthworks, as at Chirbury, Montgomery, and 
Presteign; and so at Coyty, the seat of a Welsh lord- 
ship, they seem also to have found and adopted ancient 
earthworks; but in the smaller and often somewhat later 
castles, so numerous on the Marches, and throughout the 
South Welsh counties, the earthworks are usually very 
light, and the defences of a less laborious and more scientific 
character. 

‘The first care of a Norman Jord on obtaining seizin of a 
Saxon estate, was to provide a strong and safe refuge for 
his followers and himself. With this view he repeated in 
England what he or his immediate ancestors had already 
done in Normandy, Ho constructed a square tower of no 
great architectural or military merit, but of great passive 
strength, and which, in case of an attack, could afford pro- 
tection to his immediate dependents, and the artificers 
engaged in completing the outer defences. If he dealt with 
an earlier work, he built, not on the mound, but on undis- 
turbed ground within the enclosure. 

Sometimes, as at St. Leonards, Wattlesborough, Goderich, 
and Ogmore, these keeps were of small dimensions, 20 ft, to 
25 ft. square, and 40 ft. to 50ft. high. Under more favour- 
able circumstances, as at Bamborough, Norwich, and The 
Tower, they were of very considerable magnitude—8o ft. 
to 100 ft. square, and 90 ft. high. Sometimes, as at The 
Tower, St, Leonards, and Goderich, they are very plain; at 
others, of later date, as at Rochester, Hedingham, Dover, and 
Noweastle, their details are highly wrought. But, however 
constructed, large or small, ornate or plain, the rectangular 
keep is the one typical feature of a Norman castle, the most 
coustant, the most striking in appearance, and the most 
usually preserved, even to our own day. ‘These keeps, of 
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great passive strength, having been built with attention 

both to material and to labour, aro usually standing when all 

clso is in ruin, and thus they appear of later date than 

were tho less ‘substantial additions of the fourteenth or 
} fifteenth conturies. 

Having promised thus much concerning the manner in 
which the Normans of the eleventh century availed them- 
solves of, or added to the works of their predecessors, it will 
be convenient next to desoribe in some detail an ordinary 
Norman fortress, 

. 1 CLARK. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTICES OF ANTIQUITIES OF BRONZE FOUND IN 
DEVONSHIRE, 





By CHARLES TUCKER, F.8.A. 


In January, 1867, a discovery of some bronze weapons of 
remarkable character occurred in Devonshire, which I had 
the pleasure of bringing under the notice of the Institute at 
tho ‘Monthly Meeting in London in April. On a former 
occasion I had been enabled to communicate from the same 
county an account of two curious stone moulds for casting 
blades of metal of a peculiar type, exactly similar to that of 
the weapons recently brought to light in Devon, An account 
of that discovery will be found in this Journal ;* the repro- 
sentations of the moulds, here again given, cannot fail to be 
acceptable in illustration of the present notices. 

‘The weapons lately found aro six in number ; they are of 
bronze of fine quality, and are examples of the comparatively 
rare type of long, regularly tapering blades, formed so as to 
be affixed to some kind of hat by means of rivets, and thus 
presenting a very distinctive variation from the bronze leat- 
shaped swords, that are of frequent occurrence in tho 
British Islands and also in many parts of Europe. 

‘Tho dimensions of the blades, the recent discovery of 
which I proceed to relate, vary from 22 in, to 12 in. in 
length. Five of them are here figured, on a reduced scale, 
and also one of the strong rivets, the means by which the 
weapons of this description were affixed to their hatts. 
‘Phreo of tho blades are, unfortunately, imperfect ; thoy 
measure, in their present state, 22 in., 19 in. and 16 in., re- 
spectively, about two inches or somewhat more having been 
broken off, as shown in the accompanying woodeuts. Indi- 
cations of rivet-holes may be noticed in each instance, but 
the edges of the broad end of the blade, that was intended to 
be adjusted to a haft of some description, aro mostly very 
thin in the weapons of this class ; here, as in other examples, 
the margin has decayed and partially broken away. Of the 
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three other blades, one, that measures 14 in, in length, was 
found broken into three pieces, but the point is perfect and 
one of the rivets remained (see woodcut, orig. sia), and 
two, measuring 16 in. and 12 in,, respectively, have likewise 
their points unbroken, but decayed by oxidation, as are like~ 
wise their other extremities and the holes for the rivets. 
These weapons, it will be observed, have the usual sharp 
central rib that served to give strength to so thin a blade. 
Only one rivet was found in its place; several others that 
had fallen out and were overlooked by the workmen have 
een subsequently found. Three of the blades are coated 
with a peculiar brownish patina, on one it is almost of a 
golden colour ; the others have the usual green incrustation ; 
the variation, no doubt, arising from some peculiarity in the 
water or the soil. 

‘The site of this discovery is a meadow, on the estates of Sir 
John Kennaway, Bart., called Ryland Field or Park,about three 
fields distant from Larkbeare Touso, in the parish of Talaton, 
and adjoining a parochial road leading from Larkbeare and 
Esvot, by a spot called Holy-ball Springs near Larkbenre 
Pool, to the great highway known as Straightway Head, a 

jortion of the great line of Roman road (on the course 

loubtless of the British Ikeneld)? leading from Muridunum 
to Exeter, the Zsca Dumnuniorum of Antoninus’ Itinerary. 
The actual spot where the discovery ocourred is about half 
mile to the north of the Via Strata, and almost abuts on 
the line of an ancient British track-way leading to the great 
camp known as Hembury Fort, a vast. earthwork with triple 
vallum, at the extremity’ of the Blackdown Range. 

‘The’ weapons were found during some operations for 
draining the meadow ; they lay 3} ft. below the surface of 
tho old pasture ; three of them placed side by side in the line 
of the intended drain, and the other three a short distance off. 

‘A circumstance which renders the finding so many ex- 
amples of this long, taper type of blade in Devonshire 
peculiarly interesting, is their striking conformity to the 
Weapons which the castings from the stone moulds above 
sales torent ages Be, Derews Taka ggeu Deve tomar ie ge 
ty the Bishop of Cloyne 
sway, that followed forthe 
Dian. ancient Betis, roud 
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alluded to, as occurring in the same county, would present. 
Of these, two, each formed of two equal moieties, were found 
jn 1852, in a ficld adjacent to the village of Knighton, in 
the parish of Hennock near Chudleigh, in digging for the 
pottery clay, at a delta formed by the rivers Bovey and 
Nejgn'; tho longest mould (length 24} in.), was placed ver- 
tically in contact with the fine white clay of commerce ; the 
shorter (longth 21} in.) was in a horizontal position ; the 
parts were in due apposttion, but they separated when moved, 

They wore under six feet of sedimentary gravel, bouldered 

bles, &e, with two feet of earth over the pebbles. The 
Stone of which theso moulds are formed is a strong micaceous 
schist of a light greenish colour, similar to that found in 
Cornwall, and very heavy, the pair of moulds weighing 
about 12 lbs, ‘These remarkable objects came into the 

ssion of the late Mr, Davey, of Knighton, who was con- 
nected with the clay works, and they now remain with his 
family, Ibis most desirable that such highly curious relies 
should be deposited in tho National Museum. 

It may be worthy of remark that, although many moulds 
formed of stone and of bronze for casting spear-heads, celts 
‘and palstaves of various forms have been discovered, and 
that, since the discovory at Knighton in 1852, this evidence 
of the actual manufacture of bronze weapons and implements 
in Britain has repeatedly been brought under the notice of 
archaologists}* the occasional occurrence of objects of the like 
description on the Continent having also been recorded,’ no 
other moulds for: casting the long thin blades should havo 
een brought to light. It is believed indeed that no moulds 
of a similar kind are known, and, moreover, that neither in 
the British Islands nor on the Continent has any similar 
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appliance been found for casting the “leaf-shaped ” sword 
blades that occur in such ample variety in our own country 
and also in Germany, Denmark, and other foreign lands.° 

Tn connection with the peculiar slender tapering blades, 
such as those recently found in Devonshire, and the stone 
moulds for casting weapons of this type likewise brought to 
light in that county, attention may again be invited to the 
occurrence of a shallow grooved cavity on the side of one of 
the moulds (see woodcut). ‘This would produce a thin slip 
of bronze, about 14 in, in length, sharply ribbed on one side 
and flat on the other. Amongst numerous Irish antiquities 
in the collection formed by Mr. R. H. Brackstone, there is a 
narrow slip of bronze of similar fashion and dimensions, length 
ibbed, however, on both of its sides. It has been con- 
jectured that, in either case, such an object, whether ribbed 
‘on each side or on one only, may have served to sharpen 
weapons in like manner as the instrument called a “steel” 
now in use. It is hoped that renewed notice of so curious an 
object, associated apparently with the type of blades that 
form the principal abject of the present memoir, may call 
forth some further suggestions in regard to the purpose for 
which it was intended, 

The weapons of this long taper fashion, although compara- 
tively more rare than the “leaf-shaped” swords, and of more 
frequent occurrence in Ireland than in Great Britain, are to 
be found in several public and private collections. They vary 
considerably in dimensions. ? may first notice, as more 
directly connected with the county from which the curious 
relics already described have been obtained, that a specimen 
in perfect preservation had been brought to light bythe plough 
at Winkleigh, near Crediton, in North Devon, on the verge of 
a barrow adjacent to the old road from Exeter to Bideford. 
‘The length of this blade is 17 in. (See woodcuts, p. 120.) 

The earliest discovery of bronze weapons of the peculiar 
type under consideration is, so far as I am aware, that 
recorded on the authority of the Welsh antiquary Liwyd. 
In 1688, about fifty bronze weapons were found deposited 
under a great stone in a placo described as “Kareg Dhinin,” 
in the parish of Beddgelart, Caernarvonshire. ‘These relics 
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consisted of short swords or daggers, 1 ft. to 2 ft, in length, 
some of them fiat, some quadrangular ; several,’ as it is 
stated, were gilt; the greater part, however, when found, 
were covered with a bluish rust. A few had two bronze nails 
riveted on each side through holes in the edges, as in many 
other objects of this class. Such, it is observed, had been 
found elsewhere in Wales. ‘There was also a palstave ; but, 
‘unfortunately, no precise notice of this deposit appears to 
havo been preserved.” The large hoards of bronze objects and 
broken metal that have occurred in the Principality, and also 
in other parts of the British Isles, are very remarkable. The 
deposit disinterred at Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, in 1862, 
consisted of not less than 56 celts, broken swords, scabbards, 
spears, dcc,, with about 50 other fragments and alump of fused 
metal ; a similar discovery, in 1859, at Pant-y-maen near 
Glancych, Cardiganshire, brought to light 27 bronze relics of 
the same description, besides numerous fragments.* No 
example, however, of the taper “rapier blade” occurred in 
either of these two large hoards of bronze. These facts, com- 
bined with the repeated discoveries of cakes or ingots of 
metal, and especially of moulds for casting celts, spear-heads, 
and other objects of types familiar to the English antiquary, 
presentstrikingevidence of theiractual manufacture in Britain. 

I proceed to notice other examples, some of which have 
boon exhibited at Meetings of our Society. In the National 
Collection there is amongst other specimens one that, be- 
longed to Mr. Roach Smith ; it was found in the Thames at 
Maidenhead, and had been presented to him by Mr. Alder- 
man Venables, This blade measures 10} in. in length, and it 
appears to have been perforated for two rivets, but the edges 
at that part are broken away and much damaged? 

In the Armoury at Goodrich Court a specimen may be 
seen, designated by the late Sir S. Meyrick “the earliest 
style of spear-blade, termed gwaew-fon.” It measures 18 in, 


in length. 
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‘Tho Fens of Cambridgeshire have preserved some of the 
most remarkable relics, both of stone and of bronze, the © 
latter, for the most part, valuable on account of their 
perfect condition, In. the Musoum of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society there is a specimen of the taper blade found 
in Quy Fon in 1854: the rivet-holes have been broken away, 
the broad end where they occur is smaller in proportion 
than in some other instances, and more rounded off. In the 
same collection, two other like blades may be seen, one of 
them found at Mildenhall, on the borders of Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire, the other, presented by the Rev, Canon 
Venables, was found at Cookham, Berks, in the bed of the 
‘Thames. 

In the Musoum of the Bath Institution there is a specimen 
obtainod near Midsomer Norton, Somerset; it has two rivets, 
‘and measures 14% inches in length. It was found about 50 
yards from the Foss Way. 

‘The bronze relies of this fashion have, however, occurred 
in most parts of England. ‘Two small specimens, found in 
Lincolnshire, are now in the Musou at Alnwick Castle, 
I may notice also one in possession of the late Rev. Hamilton 
Gray, that he brought to the Museum at one of our Annual 
Meotings. It was a long blade, with two rivets, and had been 
brought to light near Doncaster. Another, found at Fisher- 
ton Anger near Salisbury, was contributed to our Special 
Exhibition of Bronze Antiquities, in 1861, by Mr. E. . Sto- 
vens, to whose exertions in the arrangement of the Black- 
more Museum iit that city archaologists are so greatly in- 
debted. It measures 143 inches in length? On the same 
occasion, a specimen dredged up from the bed of the Thames 
near Erith was exhibited by Mr. Fortnum, F.S.A.; a bronze 
sword of the usual “loaf-shaped” type and a large socketed 
celt were obtained with it. This blade measures 164 inches 
in length 

In tho Tower Armoury one of these blade-weapons is to 
be seon; it has one of the rivets perfect, and measures 18 
inches in length. ‘There are two, of medium size, each 
with two rivet-holes, that claim notice as having been 
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accompanied by celts, a bronze ring, and other relics, found 
in the bed of the Thames between Hampton Court and 
Kingston, They were in possession of the late Dr. Roots, 
F.S.A,, who was of opinion that the spot may have been 
that where Cxsar crossed the river in pursuit of Cassive- 
Jaunus, .c. 54.4 The curious antiquities collected by Dr. 
Roots were presented by his son to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1860, A descriptive list is given in their Proceedings. 

It has been remarked that these blade-weapons are com- 
paratively common in Ireland, and numerous examples, 
varying much in their dimensions, have been laid before the 
Institute, especially from the extensive collection of Irish 
antiquities formed by our obliging friend, Mr. Brackstone. 
‘Mr. Franks has two good Irish examples in the Horw 
Ferales’ One of these, measuring 18 inches in length, is in 
the British Museum ; the other, found in the County Tippe- 
rary, was in the collection of the late Dr. Petrie ; it measures 
21} inches in length, and claims special attention, as having 
its bronze handle. The blade was attached by four rivets, 
and -has only a slight central rib, The handle resembles 
those that often occur on the Continent, and occasionally in 
Treland, attached to short blades of broader proportions, 
usually designated daggers ; the end is, however, now open, 
like a socket, as Sir W. Wilde a to receive a bono 
stud. It has been figured in his Catalogue of the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy ; several varieties of the taper 
blades are there also given, under the name of “long narrow 
rapier swords.” One remarkable example measures not less 
than 19 inches in length by 2} inches wide across the 
handle-plate, in which are two notches for catching the 
rivets. Sir William describes the weapons of this type as 
“tapering from the heft to the point, with a thick central 
ridge, no large handle-plate, but, in lieu thereof, a thin 
sudden expansion of the blade, which was attached to a 
cast-metal handle, probably formed of one piece, and to 
which it was affixed by two or more strong rivets burred 
over it. In many instances the handle-plate was only 
notched for the passage of the rivets, and in some it was 
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both notched and perforated.”® Occasionally the outline of 
the blade seems to approach the leaf form, instead of the 
straight tapering type mostly to be noticed in the examples 
bofore enumerated. The most perfect example hitherto 
known was iti possession of Lady Staples, and was found in a 
bog at Lissane, county of Derry ; it measures 30} inches in 
length, 24 inches across the handle-plate, and five-eighth 
across the centre of the blade ; the mid-rib is of unusual 
strength. There were two rivets only. ‘The proportions 
and great length of this weapon are highly remarkable. 
But Sir William points out a fragment of a rapier in the 
Musoum at Dublin, supposed to have measured, when per- 
fect, not loss than 40 inches in length. It had been figured 
by Col. Vallancey.? It. is most difficult to comprehend how 
a slender blade of such excessive length could be mado 
available by means apparently so ill adapted to its purpose, 
as attachment to the haft merely by two rivets passing 
through the thin handle-plate at the very margin of its 
oxtromity ;—the strain on such a hefting must have been 
enormous. 

‘Thoro soems to be nothing to guide us in regard to the 
special use to which this kind of blade was destined. ‘The 
absence of any normal type of length is perplexing ; theso 
relics soom to merge gradually from the rapier of almost 
unmanageable length to the short weapon for close combat, 
and then pass into the most diminutive dirk or stiletto. It 
is difficult, as Sir W. Wilde has truly remarked, to draw 
any precise line of demareation between the sword and the 
daggor. Still more difficult is it to comprehend that, with 
the single exception beforo noticed, the weapon formerly 
belonging to Dr. Petrie, no specimen of the handle of the 
rapier blades, whatover may have been its material, should. 
have occurred.® Some of these haftings must have been nearly 
an inch in thickness where crossed by the rivets. It is, how- 
ever, assorted on the authority of experts in such matters, 
that the form of the hammered-out burrs or ends of the mas- 
sive rivets shows that they must have been produced over 
metal apertures, and not on’any substance less resistible than 
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metal, At the same time we are wholly at a loss to explain 
thy, at least in some instances, the handle and the blade might 
not have beon advantageously cast in one piece, especially 
in times when the art of the founder in metal was un- 
questionably practised with such remarkable skill. 

‘Theso notices of a remarkable type of weapon, the “taper 
rapier blade” of the distinguished archwologist in Ireland, 
whose valuable work throws so much light on our earlior 
antiquities, would be incomplete without reference to somo 
of the examples that have occurred on the Continent. 

During my recent visit to the International Exhibition at 
Paris, I visited the Museum of Antiquities lately formed by 
the Emperor at the Palace of St. Germain, and I examined 
with considerable interest the instructive collection there 
deposited, 1 found the following examples of this compara- 
tively rare type—there designated “Lames de Poignard” 

1. From Auxonne, in the department of the Cote d’Or ; it 
measures 18} in, in length, and has two rivets still in their 
original position. 

9, Found in the department of the Somme ; length about 
15 in, with two rivets entire. : 

3. Found in the department of the Seine and Oise, This 
is a short example with four rivet-holes ; this blade had a 
Slight approach tothe leaf shape about the middle 

4, Seine and Oise, A blade 16 in long, regulary taper. 
ing, two rivet-holes ; the midrib well fashioned. Width of 
the blade at the hafting edgo 1} in, across the angles or 
shoulders 14 in, ; the blade measures about 1 in, in width, 
and then tapers gradually towards the point. 

Bronze weapons of this type have been found in other 
Continental countries, but they appear to be rare. Exam- 
ples are given by Lindenschmit, the learned Conservator of 
the Museum at Mayence, in his instructive sclection of 
antiquities from numerous public and private collections in 
Germany? Amongst the bronze swords (Schwerter) he gives 
a good example of the taper blade from the Royal Museum 
at Munich. The place of discovery has not been recorded. 
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Tt measures about 23} in, in length ; it has a single central 
ridge, and four rivets close to the edge of the broad or 
hafting end. Another, of somewhat smaller dimensions, 
may be seen in the Musoum at Mayence ; it is described as 
found amongst remains of Roman buildings at Weisenau, 
near that city ; the length of this blade, which has a central 
ridge and two rivets only, is 18$,in, A third, figured in 
the same plate, appears to be perfectly flat without any 
central ridge ; it had four rivets, of which one is lost; the 
length is a little more than 18 in, It was found near 
Baireuth, in Bavaria, A fragment of a similar blade is like~ 
wise figured, from the collection of Baron Estorff ; the place 


- of discovery unknown, ‘Two examples of somewhat diffe- 


rent type, ‘of smaller dimensions, and with some lines of 
engraved ornament on the lower parts of their blades, are 
likewise given. 

‘Before bringing to a close these notices suggested by a 
recent discovery in Devon, I proceed to mention certain 
objects of bronze of various types that have been brought to 
light in the same county. 

‘About twenty years since, eight celts of bronze were found 
at Plumley, in the parish of Bovey Tracoy, near the spot where 
the moulds before noticed were discovered, but about three 
miles higher up the valley of the Toign. Four of these were 
placed carefully under a block of granite, the others lay in 
the adjacent soil! Near Plumley there were formerly some 
stone circles in good preservation, probably the vestiges of a 
British village. ‘Tho proprietor destroyed these curious re- 
mains in order to obtain material for the repair of the roads. 

Polwhele mentions celts, mostly of brass, found singly in the 

rishes of Chudleigh, Ilsington, and Buckfastleigh ; also one 
Brought tolight north of Barnstaple. The Rev.Afr.Carrington 
found several celts in enims between Bridford and Christow 
those, however, were possibly relies of stone, not of bronze. 
Mr. G. Drake, of Ipplepen, had a celt described as of copper, 
found 1820 in a wood on his property in that parish.? 

I may here also record the discovery, a few years since, of 
a well-preserved looped palstave on the property of Edward 
Drewe, Esq, of the Grange, Broadhembury. It remains in 
his possession. ‘The site where it was found, as I believe, at 
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Dulford, is situated abont two miles from the great en- 
‘tronched fortress known as Hembury Fort, before mentioned, 
where ancient relics of various periods have been brought to 
light. ‘Three palstaves, found in Devon, are in the possession 
of Mr, Wile« of Duryard. \ 

‘Two spear-heads, in excellent preservation, beautiful ex~ 
amples of the “leaf-shaped” t3 were found within an 
ancient entrenchment near a ford of the River Exe, at 
Worth, in ihe pariah of Washfield. They are now in the 

possession of Worth, of Worth. One of these spear- 
Reads measures neatly 123 in. in length, the other 82 in. 
The blade of the first measures 2} in. in breadth. With 
these was found a short sword, length in its present state 
14 in.; there are notches or damaged perforations for 
rivets at the hafting end, which is broken, so that the precise 
fashion cannot now be ascertained ; possibly this relic may 
be portion of a Isafahaped sword of the ordinary type, the 
handle-plate of which bad suffered injury. Similar short 
weapons, however, have occurred, deposited with swords of 
the well-known fashion, spear-heads, &, The three objects 
found at Worth, and here figured (see woodcuts), were ac- 
companied by an irregularly rounded flat plate of bronze, 
measuring in diameter about 5 in. by 5} in., apparently ham- 
mered out, thickness about 18th of an inch. 

In conclusion, I have to invite the attention of archwolo- 
gists anew to certain bronze relics, of most remarkable 
character, found in Devon ; their purpose has never been 
satisfactorily explained. I allude to the barbed -heads, 
the discovery of which was brought before the Institute by 
me in 1854, and related in this Journal. They were found 
in decayed condition at a spot called “Bloody Pool,” in the 
parish of South Brent, and on the verge of Dartmoor. ‘The 
place is now a swampy hollow, but no longer a pool ; no 
tradition has been found of any conflict that might explain 
the name assigned to it. With the spears, which were 
accidentally brought to light in digging, there were four 
pieces of tube, probably ferrules that may have been affixed to 
the lower extremities of the shafts. The strong rivets by 
which the spear-heads had been affixed remain perfect (see 
woodcuts). The length of the spear-heads, as nearly as 


* Compare similar blade found in this Journal, vol vp. 327. 
‘the Thames near Kingston, Sgured ia" * Arch. Journ, vol xi. p. 84. 
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could be ascertained, had been 


121 
14 in. the breadth, at the 


widest part, 2f in, ‘The length of the tubes is about 7 in., 


diameter 7-10ths. ; they taper 
slightly towards the extremity, 
which is closed like the ferrule 
of a walking-cane, The spear- 
heads, with one exception, were 
barbed, and bear resemblance 
to that found in the Severn 
near Worcester, and supposed 
to have been a fishing-spear. 
‘The blade, in that example, is 
shorter and of greater breadth ; 
in both the socket is very short. 
‘All the spears found at Bloody 
Pool were broken into three 
pieces ; within the blades there 
is a kind of core, apparently 
not metallic ; none was seen in 
the ferrules, 

‘Another specimen of the 
barbed spear-head has been 
found at Pendoylan, Glamorgan- 
shire, in 1856; it was deeply 
embedded in sandy gravel un- 
der peaty soil, near a brook. 
Length, including a short socket 
pierced for a rivet, 7 in., breadth 
across tho barbs 3} inf A 
similar relic, measuring in length 
about 10} in,, was found in peat 
at Speen, Berkshire.’ Some im- 
perfect specimens have been 
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appears to have been afixed by a rivet of wood, one exeep- 
tion only being known to Mr. Franks. ; 

The slight bronze ferrules, such as accompanied the 
doposit at South Brent, have occurred in a few other 
jinetanoss. I may cite especially the hoard of celta, epear- 
heads, and palstaves disinterred at Nettleham, near Lincoln, 
in 1860, as related by Mr. Arthur Trollope. A bronze tube, 
closed at its smaller end, was found with them ; length 8} in., 
diameter, at top, 5-Sths, at the bottom } an inch. It 
is figured, and also several of the other relics, in this Journal.’ 
‘A similar ferrule, measuring 93 in. in length, with a rivet-hole 
3} in, from the upper end, was found in 1860, at Notting- 
ham, with spears, celts, and broken weapons. "In the large 
deposit of bronze weapons, &c., found at Guilsfield, Mont- 

meryshire, in 1862, not less than twelve long taporing 
ferrules of the like description were found, six of them 

erect, measuring from 10 to 16 in, they were supposed to 

ave been affixed to the shafts of spears; each is drilled 
with a diminutive rivet-hole. These tubes had been cast 
tallow fn 4 snotid, aiid ace very this; pecially sé Shs lower 
end.? The intention of these slender tubes, which, in every 
instance, as I believe, are closed at their smaller or lower ex- 
tremities, has not been satisfactorily explained. In regard to 
the broad barbed spears, of which no counterpart has been 
found, so far as I am aware, amongst Continental relics of 
bronze, it is remarkable as connected with their sup) use in 
spearing fish, that they have invariably occurred in or near 
streams, or in places where pools may formerly have existed. 

Whildt this memoir was in the pres, three taper blades havo been ob 
tained, with bronze eelts and other relies found in: Wales, for tho British 
Movovi. ‘Thay had been found ca Cwm Mocb, « mountain in the p 
of Maentwrog, Merionethahire, and had bean brovgit before the Soclety of 

in 1808, by Mr. John Lloyd of Cefnface. ‘These blades, which 
fin, 14 Jn, and 124 in respectively, are figured, Archeeologia, 
spe lax. We are indebted tothe obliging eurator of the Maes, 

ct, Mr. M'Calloh, for noties af specimens there preserved 

fengtay exter: owe at Baterguhs Fertahle see  he eee se 

at Ardoch, 12} ins esch had tworivets. aioe! 
Vol, svi, p10, ° : 
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ROOVESMORE FORT, AND STONES INSCRIBED WITH OGHAMS, 
IN THE PARISH OF AGLISH, COUNTY CORK. 


Dy Cstmol AUGUSTUS TANK FOX, 1.8.4, 


Taw Fort or Rath in which these stones were found (figs. 
1 and 2, pl. 1) is situated on rising ground upon the farm of 
Mr, Good, about half way between Cork and Macroom, and 
to the south of the river Lee. 

It is of the form which is most usual in that part of 
Treland, an se circle of about 130 ft. in diameter, 
measured from the crest of the innermost parapet ; beyond 
this there is a ditch of about 17 ft. in breadth, and beyond 
the ditch another parapet of 10 ft. base and 3 ft. high, the 
ditch being, as is frequently the caso thereabouts, between 
the two parapets. The inner parapet is now nearly obli- 
teratod, but. it must have originally commanded the outer 
one, which is better preserved. There are two entrances, 
‘one to the south-east, and the other to the south-west, 
. The fort, if such it is, is well situated for defence, on the top 
of a gentle rise, and it is nowhere commanded from the out- 
side. 

‘The entrance to the crypt (figs. 3 and 4, pl. 1), of which 
nearly every rath in this neighbourhood possesses one or 
more, is nearly in the contre of the interior space. It is a 
small gallery cut in the natural soil, 4 ft. in width and 1 ft. 
9 in, in height at the entrance, increasing to 2 ft. 2 in, near 
the chamber. ‘The descent to the gallery is by a little ramp 
from the surface, but there is no proof that this was the 
original entrance ; it may be a continuation of the gallery 
that has fallen in, For about 5 ft. the gallery rans north- 
wards, and then makes a bend to the right, continuing in 
that direction for about 10 ft, further, where the opening 
into the chamber is partly closed by an upright slab: 
passing over this slab, the chamber is entered on its south- 
west side near the west corner. It appears to have been 
originally of quadrangular form, about 15 ft. in length by 
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8 ft, in width, but its south-eastern end had fallen in and 
could not be accurately measured. Six upright slabs had 
deen placed as jambs, Jongitudinally, in two lines, at about 
2 ft. from the sides of the chamber. Upon the tops of 
these, heavy slabs of unhewn stone were laid transversely, 
as lintels, and upon these again rested other longitudinal 
slabs of the same kind, placed side by side, the edges 
nearly touching, so as to form the roof. Upon examining 
these last with a candle from beneath, I found that the two 
stones (marked x ¥, figs. 3 and 4, pl 1) which lay con- 
tiguous to one another, had their edges scored with oghams. 
But the marks were only just perceptible, by the light of 
the candle, in the interstices between the stones ; only the 
ends of the strokes were visible, and although they were 
clear enough for me to recognise them at once as oghams, 
they might very probably have escaped the notice of any 
one who had not been prepared, by seeing the crypt at the 
Gap of Dunloe, near Killarney, to meet with an inscription 
of this kind on the roof of the chamber. But it was quite 
‘out of the question to attempt to read them in the position 
in which they were placed. ‘The two stones touched in some 
places, and even where they did not touch, the further ends 
of the strokes were continued round the upper edges of the 
slabs, where they were lost to the eye or buried in the super- 
incumbent soil. It was evident that the builders had never 
intended they should be deciphered by any one from the 
interior of the chamber. The smallest of the three stones 
(marked 1, fig. 3, pl. 1) could not be seen from below, and 
was only discovered whilst excavating the other two. 

‘The height of the chamber beneath the lintels was only 
1 ft. 10 in. This is probably less than the original height, 
owing to a quantity of stones and rubbish that had accumu- 
lated upon the floor, but it could never have much exceeded 
2ft. ‘The crypts in this part of the country vary from 2 to 
5 ft. in height, but rarely exceed 4 ft. There was a glimpse 
of daylight from a rabbit-hole at the east end, where the 
earth had fallen in and destroyed the shape of the chamber. 
On the north side were the traces of another gallery, also 
destroyed, but probably communicating originally with a 
second chamber in that direction. The upper faces of the 
ogham stones were found, in excavating, to be 4 ft. beneath 
the surface of the ground. 
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One of the lintels was cracked in the centre, evidently 
from the weight above, and it appeared probable that in 
course of time the roof would fall in, This circumstance, 
coupled with the impossibility of reading the oghams as 
they were then placed, seemed to make it desirable, in the 
interests of arch@ology, that the stones should be removed 
before they were lost in the impending ruin of the building, 
In s0 doing, I received every assistance from the owner of 
the property, who had long desired to remove the rath as an 
impediment to his farm. But it was not without much per- 
suasion that I induced any of the labourers to work in the 
place, owing to the superstitious dread the natives havo of 
meddling with these localities. ‘No this may be attributed 
their preservation in great quantities throughout the south, 
and indeed the whole of Ireland. It is genorally believed 
that any interference with these raths will be attended with 
dire calamities from the vengeance of the fairies who inhabit 
them; and, as these evils are not confined to the perpetrator 
of the outrage, but extend to the neighbourhood in which it 
takes place, it not wnfrequently happens that some event 
may occur which is construed into a fulfilment of such belief. 
As an instance of this credulity I may mention that, on ono 
occasion, I was supposed to have catised the death of a calf 
in an adjoining farm, by creeping into one of these crypts, 
This was no idle story got up for the purpose of extorting 
money, but a genuine belief on the part of the neighbours ; 
and I extracted it from the brother of the parish priest, to 
whom the rath belonged, and to whom the people had 
appealed to prevent my working there, I believe that 
owing to this circumstance, Roovesmore crypt had very 
rarely been entered by any of the inhabitants, and, as far as 
I could ascertain, none of them were aware of the existence 
of the ogham marks. -It will be seen, therefore, that in re- 
moying the stones I had other matters to contend with 
besides the mere mechanical difficulty of raising them out 
of the ground, which was not inconsiderable, the largest 
weighing about a ton and a half, the other two about 6 owt. 
and a ton, respectively. I at. last succeeded, however, in 
getting them conveyed to Cork, and ultimately to London, 
‘where they have been deposited in the British Museum. I 
may mention that the Cork Steam Company, viewing them 
as monuments of general interest, very liberally offered to 

You. XXIV. x 
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take them to London free of cost. With respect to the 
origin of these remains, and the purpose for which they were 
constructed, like all pre-historic monuments, much must, of 
course, be left for conjecture. But in the absence of any 
material evidence on this point, it may porhaps serve to 
throw some light upon the subject, if it can be shown, with 
anything like certainty, that the oghams are of older date 
than the building of which they formed part. 

Soveral circumstances appear to point to this conclusion. 
Tn the fit place it has been sleady stated thatthe writing 
was illegible from its position in the chamber. Not only 
were the inscriptions on the two larger stones partially con- 
cealed from view, but the smaller stone % lay with its ogbam 
face upwards, covered with four feet of earth, It is highly 
improbable that, if the oghams were scored with the view of 
récording any circumstance connected with the building or 
its contents, they should have beon buried in a position 
where they could never be seen. 

But, further than this, there is evidence to show that, in 
all probability they were originally standing stones, Monhirs, 
or, as they aro called in Ireland, Dallauns. An examination 
of the stones will show (pl. 2), that on all three of them 
there isa black: space let at ‘ono of thoir extremitios, and 
that the ogham lines are prinefpally distributed on tho other 
ends. Upon the smallest stone, z, the lines have probably 
boon carried all round what I consider the top ond of the 
stone, and down the other side, leaving, as on the other two, 
a sufficient unscored space at the bottom to be insorted in 
the ground, Now it is well known that ogham was almost 
invariably read from the bottom upwards ; it might there- 
fore be expected that. the proper way of reading theso in- 
scriptions would be found to be from ‘the blank towards the 
other end. I have not sufficient, knowledge of the Irish 
language to enable me to make anything of the two smaller 
stones. It is to be hoped that in their present. accessible 

sition, they may draw the attention of some person more 
learned than myself in such matters. The marks upon the 
smallest are exceedingly well defined, and they are sufli- 
ciently clear on both to make the value of the letters intel- 
ligible to any one who is able to distribute them in words. 
Upon the larger stone x the inscription read from the 
blank end upwards is plain enough ; it is, according to the 
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recognised Ogham scale, on one side—at A QF AL AMNI, 
and on the other, read the same way, MA QIEROIAS. 
Magi is a well known ogham version of Maco, son of, and is 
found upon the majority of ogham inscriptions in Ireland, 
The inscription therefore reads,—son of FALAMNI son of 
prowas, Here, thon, we have clearly the right way of 
reading it, The blank end was the bottom, and could 
have been left for no other object than to be inserted in the 
ground, 
‘There can be little doubt that when the other inscriptions 
are deciphered,’ they will be found to read in the same 
irection. A large chip has very possibly obliterated a por- 
tion of the inscription upon the'top of the smallest. stone ; 
but the fact that the lines continue round a portion of the 
bend, up to the point where the chip commences, and re- 
commence again upon tho other side of the chip, is alone 
sufficient to prove that this was the top of the stone, and 
that in all probability the writing was originally continued 
all round the top, and down the other side, in accordance 
with the frequently prevailing custom of ogham inscriptions 
sowhere. he marks upon the stone x are much jagged 
and time-worn, but Y, being of harder stone, shows evident 
traces of an edged tool. ‘The stones are of a red slaty 
material, or rag-stone. Similar blocks to those of x and Y 
are frequently found epon the rocky hill sides in the sur- 
rounding country, which geologists inform me show evidenco 
of glacier action. 
there appears to bo very. little reason to doubt, therefore, 
that these were originally standing stones, serving to mark 
a grave, a boundary, or to commemorate some remarkable 
event; and that at’ some period subsequent to their con~ 
struction they have been employed by the builders of the 
crypt as a handy material for their purpose, and inserted 
inthe roof of the chamber without regard to the object for 
which they were scored. If so, it would imply either that 








1 According fo the Ogham sala, the ox(yararia(4x)enas.—but trad fm 
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a considerable period elapsed between the scoring of the 
ghams and tho construction of the exypt, during which 
time the inhabitants had either outgrown or lost sight of 
the superstitions of a prior age, a circumstance which the 
still existing fetishism of the country would hardly warrant 
usin assuming ; or, that it may have been constructed by 
‘an intruding race, which had no knowledge or reverence for 
the monuments of their predecessors. 

‘This latter view might appear to have some support in 
the very wide-spread tradition of the country, that the 
raths were erected by the Danes, were it not for the enor- 
mous numbers in which they are found dispersed over the 
island, rendering it unlikely that they should have been 
constructed by that race during their limited occupation of 
the country. 

Another circumstance which leads to the belief that these 
slabs may originally have been dallauns, is the fact that such 
monuments are found in unusual numbers in the immediate 
vicinity of the rath, At about 800 yards to the west are 
five dallauns in line, of which one is still erect. To the 
south-west, at about 100 yards’ distance, are two large slabs 
turned onend; and 100 yards further south, are four stones 
in line, the longest of which, 16 feet in length, has fallen ; 
two others are short stones, perhaps broken ; and a fourth, 
9 fect high, is erect. Further still to the south-west, and 
at about 100 yards from another smaller rath called Rooves- 
beg, is a dallaun, the front and sides of which are given in 
figs. 5,6, pl. 1. This is 5 feet high, and has five distinct 
ogham marks on its east side; it is illegible from the 
«Fleasq,” or central stem line, the corner edge having 
probably been broken off. Upon the broad-face of this 
stone, 3 ft. 10 in. in width, and facing south, are seven 
shallow, cup-shaped depressions, and upon another slab, 
which lies flat, at a distance of 9 paces to the north-west 
(fg. 7), T counted as many as thirty of these shallow de- 
pressions, some of which were so much weather-worn as to 
be scarcely discernible. The association of oghams with 
these circular marks is worthy of notice, and, if they may 
be assumed to have been cut at the same time, would seem 
to imply a very early date. 

The occurrence of graven stones in subterraneous cham- 
bers, with evidence of their having been carved before 
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placing them in the buildings, has occasionally boon no- 
ticed elsewhere. At Gavr-Innes and Loc-Maria-ker, in 
Brittany,” at New Grange also, in the North of Ireland, the 
sculptures are described as having evidently been cut before 
building them into the earthworks in which they are found. 
But.what is more to our present purpose, is the cave at the 
Gap of Dunloe, near Killarney. Here the ogham marks 
upon the lintels in the roof are continued round the ends of 
the stones which are inserted into the sides of the cave. I 
found that it was only by scooping into the earth that I 
was able to disentomb some of the marks, and a consider- 
able portion of them cau never be reached without destroy- 
ing the building, In this chamber we have a precisely 
analogous construction to that at Roovesmore, furnishing 
also additional evidence in favour of the hypothesis that 
the ogham writing is more ancient than the crypts; or at 
any rate, than those particular crypts in which they are 
found. ‘The Dunloe crypt, however, differs, in being un- 
connected with any rath, or entrenchment, of which there 
are any visible traces, Another instance of the appropria- 
tion of ogham stones for building purposes ; serving to fix 
the date with greater approach to accuracy than in tho 
preceding cases, occurs at Ardmore, in the county of Wa- 
terford, where an ogham stone was found built in amongst 
the masonry of St, Declan’s Oratory, in such a manner 
that the greater part of the inscription was concealed 
from view; tho stone having been used as an ordinary 
building-stone. As St. Declan is supposed to have been 
‘a contemporary of St. Patrick, and to have been buried 
in that building, this must be one of the earliest structures 
of the Christian era, From information given me on the 
spot by the owner of tho property, there can be no doubt 
‘of the stone having been actually found in the spot indi- 
cated, which circumstance appears to be in itself sufficient 
to fix the origin of ogham in pre-Christian times. 

‘The fact that Latin inscriptions have been found in oghams 
proves unquestionably that such mode of writing must have 
been used up to a comparatively recent date. But as insorip- 
tions are also much more frequently found in Trish, whilst 
others appear not to be amenable to either Latin or Irish 
interpretations, may not the ogham have been derived, as 

2 Barly Races of Seotland, by Lieut.Col, Forbes Lei, vol. p80. 
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its extremely simple construction would appear to indicate, 
from some vory primitive method of recording ideas, and 
have subsequently undergone modifications, and been adapted 
in later times to a regular phonetic alphabet, in which the 
Irish and Latin languages could be expressed? The occur- 
rence of bilingual or rather biliteral inscriptions in four 
places in Wales, in which the same words are written both in 
oghams and Roman letters, shows that in all probability they 
must have been intended to be read by two distinct. classes 
of porsons, to one of whom the ogham charactor was familiar, 
whist the Roman letters were unknown. 

In many parts of the county of Cork I have mot with 
incised marks upon dallauns and cromlechs, which, though 
resembling oghams, cannot be interpreted by the Ogham 
scale. Ono of these occurs on a dallaun called Clogheon- 
mileon near Coolowen, north of Cork. ‘The marks are all 
horizontal, and appear, by the coincidence of their edges in 
1 uniform vertical straight line, to be referable to an ima~ 
ginary ‘fleasg,” but they are quite illegible. Another of those 
stands in the entrance to a rath west of Blarney. Upon the 
top of Knockeeneragh, west of Mallow, I found a dallaun, 
having traces of oghams that were unintelligible, 

‘The lato. Mr. Windolo of Cork, who devoted much of his 
time to tho study of these subjects, possossed a number of 
specimens of ogham, collected from various parts of the 
country, some of which are now in my possossion; yet, 
although no man was more familiar with what has boon 
dignified by the name of “Ogham, literature,” there were 
soveral specimens of undoubted oghams in his collection 
which he could never convert into Irish or any other lan- 
guage. May not these be referred to a poriod anterior to 
that in which the ogham was systomatisod into the scale by 
which the later inscriptions have been interpreted? At 
Logie in the Garioch, and at Golspio in Sutherland, are two 
ogtism insriptions which appear to difer from the Irish 
seale, 


2 The Sagranus stone a St Dogaaal’s vol. fe. p. 206, Ib dp remarkable that 
Abbas, neat Cardigan; the stones at the name Sagranus, found on the Brat 
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reckaoskahire, aud at Llasar Gur’ the biltenl sa ‘obtained at’ Fardal, 
algae Arch Camb, yl aed Devos ai he Br Museum, Tt 
frie, p. 128; vol vl.p43; vol vi. p. x Sguted in Asch, Journal, vol. xr, py 
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It has been held by some that ogham is a contrivance of 
post-Christian origin, and that the separation of the vowels 
from the consonants by distinct classes of marks, furnishes 
intemal proof of its having been arranged by persons 
possessing some grammatical knowledge. Others, on the 
contrary, deduce from ancient Trish manuscripts, and from 
tradition, that it was introduced into Ireland by the Tuatha 
de Dannan. about thirteen centuries before the birth of 
Christ.® 

Tam far from possessing any information by which I can 
hope to throw light upon this disputed question, for the 
proper consideration of which a knowledge of the Irish lan- 
guage is of course essential, I venture, however, to think it 
may prove interesting in connection with this subject, with 
the view of showing how ogham might have arisen sponta- 
neously from the rude hieroglyphics of a barbarous people, 
and subsequently have undergone development or rearrange 
ment, to compare with the unintelligible ogham marks above 
mentioned, some of the figures by which the Esquimaux mark 
their bone arrowheads, spoons, knives, and other property. 

These marks prosent a vory curious analogy to ogham in 
many ways. They consist of short strokes, cut right and 
loft of a central stom or “floasq,” which, as in ogham, is 
either represented by a corner edge of the arrowhead, ot is 
cut in the face of the bone, Nos. 1 to 19, pl. 3, are from 
specimens in my own or in the Christy collection recently 
bequeathed to tho British Museum. No. 1 is clearly 
intended to represent a man, cut in straight lines, asa child 
would draw it, Nos. 2 to 6 might possibly be animals. 
No, 18 a tree. Nos. 7 to 17 can hardly represent anything 
in nature, and might bo taken for isolated oxamples of 
ogham letters. No. 19, on the handle of a knifo in the 
Christy collection, is a very close approximation indeed to 
ogham, Not only is the “fleasq” distinctly cut down the 
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length of the handle, but there is not a single stroke in it 
that might not be referred to the ogham scale ; and had this 
knife been discovered in Ireland, it would undoubtedly have 
been supposed to express the letters DAIo or Dara, with an 
sr out across the other characters. No, 20 is from _a small 
Hsquimaux implement in the British Musoum, It would 
represent in ogham the letters atx, and as engravings of 
dogs and deer are unmistakeably depicted on the samo imple- 
ment, it is impossible to confound these rectilineal figures 
with conventional pictographic representations of any kind. 
They can be nothing else but. scorings, serving to record 
either figures or words, 

‘That such scorings do exist amongst the Esquimaux 
seoms not improbable, Although it has been generally be- 
lieved by most Arctic voyagers that the Esquimaux is an 
unwritten Ianguage, Sir Edward Belcher® inclines to the 
opinion that they are not without the means of recording 
events, and that the use of “notched sticks” and “working 
of the fingors” has “a deeper signification than mere nume- 
rials.” Speaking of the Kuskutchewak, the most western of 
the tribes of Prince William’s Sound, Sir John Richardson? 
says that every hunter preserves some remembrance of each 
reindeer that he kills by a mark on his bow. The Esquimaux 
are known to take the same pride in their arrows that an 
artillery officer does in his cannon, and they hand them 
down from generation to generation with the history of their 
performances attached to them.’ Captain Hall also speaks 
of mysterious signs, consisting of particolored patches sewn 
on to sealskins, and hung up near the dwelling of the 
Angeko for the information of strange Innuit travellers, and 
“to direct them what to do.” ‘There appears, therefore, 
grounds for supposing that these people may eventually be 
found to be in possession of some code of signals which are 
received generally among the Esquimaux race, though 
possibly kept secret by their “Angekos” or priests, respecting 
‘whom but little reliable information has been as yet ob- 
tained. 

It is not here pretended there is any evidence which might 
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ead us to suppose that the “Beithluisnion” of the Irish ogham. 
is likely to be found a living alphabet amongst the Esqui- 
maux, or even that any actual connection may be found to 
exist between these two obscure modes of writing names and 
short sentences, but simply a strong analogy of method 
and form; the Esquimaux representing the art of writing 
in so extremely infantile a stage as to be incapable of com- 
parison with anything but the soorings of an uneducated 
child, and yet possessing those characteristics which in Ir 
land and the west of England might, under perhaps Phooni- 
cian influence, have developed into the ogham character, and 
serving to show how, in tracing out the origin of any art, 
the obsolete customs of one country may find their illustra~ 
tion in thoso of another whose inhabitants are in the same 
stage of progress and civilisation. 

Figs. 21 and 22 are representations of incised marks found. 
by Dr. Hunt, director of the Anthropological Society, upon 
tivo slabs in the island of Bressay, in conjunction with wooden 
coffins, but nob necessarily connected with the coffins in point 
of date. They have been variously, and, as I venture to 
think, unsatisfactorily interpreted as combined runes or mo- 
nograms; but Professor Stephens of Copenhagen, the highest 
authority on the subject, is unable to identify them as 
Runes, and I believe that Dr. Hunt himaself does not consider 
them to be Runes.’ Although they cannot be interpreted 
by the ogham scale, the stem line gives them more the 
appearance of ogham than of runic characters ; an ogham. 
inscription, moreover, has been found in the island of 
Brescay. Tt will however at once be seen that their 
affinity to the Esquimaux arrow-marks is far closer than 
to either ogham or runic letters. 

Viewing the resemblance of tho Picts’ houses and tumuli 
which abound in this neighbourhood and throughout Ireland 
and the west of Scotland to the yourt and igloo of the 
Esquimaux, and many other points of resemblance in the 
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implomonts of the two countries that might be noticed ; and 
considering also the geographical position of these Bressay 
stones upon the confines of the ogham region, and inclining 
towards that of the Greenlander and Esquimaux, it seems 
not impossible that these inscriptions may eventually be 
found to establish some link of connection between them, an 
hypothesis rendered all the more probable by considering 
the very wide extent of territory over which the Esquimaux 
now ranges, extending from Greenland on the one hand to 
Behring Strait on the other, and their affinity to the Tchuk- 
chi and even to the Laplander of Europe and Asia. ‘This 
view of the case is also confirmed by the discoveries which 
have recently been made in the French caves, tending, in 
the opinion of the explorers of those caves, to show that a 
race akin to the Esquimaux in their arts and implements, 
if not the Esquimaux race itself, did actually oceupy Europe 
in conjunction with the reindeer, at a time anterior to that 
in which the ogham character must have originated in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Should it be hereafter discovered, as 
appears not unlikely, that scorings having an affinity to ogham 
are found on the primeval monuments of Brittany, it will of 
course tend greatly to strengthen this argument, by showing 
that it must have appertained to the whole of that aboriginal 
race, which was pressed by the great wave of eastern immi- 
gration into the north and west of Europe. 

Much valuable information no doubt remains to be brought 
forward upon a subject, the study of which has hitherto been 
confined almost exclusively to the British isles. In the mean- 
time there is not wanting in the ancient bow-marks which 
haye been discovered in Europe, sufficient evidence to show 
that a similar method of scoring the owner’s name to that 
above noticed was practised in ancient times. Figs 28 to 80 
are from arrows discovered in Denmark in the Nydam Moss? 
with others, having what are believed to be Runic charac- 
ters upon them. Although they are no doubt much more 
recent than the deposits of the French eaves, they are almost 
identical with these marks of the Esquimaux arrows. To go 
further east, the derivation of the Assyrian cuneiform character 
from the early Chaldean which has been traced by Mr. Raw- 
linson,* consisting of representations of the object to be 
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described by means of straight lines of nearly uniform thick- 
ness, of which figs. 31 to 33 are examples, shows by the 
resemblance of these letters to oghams, that a certain family 
likeness may exist in the written characters of nations widely 
removed from each other when traced to their origin. Of 
these, fig. 31 represents a hand drawn with five straight 
lines joined to a stem; fig. 33, a woman, or the double- 
tooth comb, the emblem of woman ; and the connection of 
the derived cuneiform character expressing the same words, 
would never have been imagined, had it not been for the dis- 
covery of biliteral tablets containing the same inscriptions 
in both characters, soexactly resembling each other in general 
arrangement and outline a3 to make the identity of the in- 
seriptions obvious. 

These comparisons of course prove nothing, beyond the 
prevalence of like modes of procedure under similar condi- 
tions of life. They lead us, however, by the continuity they 
display in the development of improved forms, to expect 
that a corresponding gradual progress may be traced in all 
other systems of writing, which have been widely received as 
such, And they make it far more reasonable to suppose by 
analogy that oghams may be indigenous or of natural growth, 
and derived from some prior and less systematic method of 
scoring names, or from tallies, than to believe, without suffi- 
cient evidence, that a trick of the Middle Ages—a cipher 
based upon the Latin alphabet—should have been so widely 
accepted, as to leave its traces upon monuments in all parts 
of Ireland, in Devonshire, also in Wales, Scotland, and in the 
Shetland Isles. 

Tt has been suggested to me that a short description of 
the raths in the south of Ireland would be interesting, in 
connection with the site where the remarkable ogham mouu- 
ments that I have described were brought to light. 

In speaking of these works, such as that at Roovesmore, 
as forts, I have only adopted the term in general use for 
them by the country people. But it is not by any means 
certain that the whole of them were constructed as defensive 
works, although, from their commanding positions, there can 
be very little doubt that this was the intention of the 
majority. Others, on the contrary, are situated in positions 
that could never have been occupied for such a purpose, 
cyen in the most primitive state of warfare. 
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That they were inhabited, appears to be satisfactorily 
proved by the remains of hut circles that are found in some 
of them, by their being almost invariably found in close 
proximity to a good spring, and by their being usually 
located in the most fertile spots upon the hill slopes and 
valleys; whilst the rocky and unproductive country to the 
west of Cork, and south of Kerry, is almost devoid of 
them. 

Wherever they are found in the rocky parts of the 
country, their ramparts are formed of uncemented and 
rudely built-up masses of stone, and they then come under 
the denomination of “Cahir,” the well-known Celtic word 
denoting a fortified place, and from which such towns as 
Caernarvon, Cherbourg, and many other ancient fortresses 
derive their names. The “Cahir” is thus distinguished 
from the “Rath” or “Lis,” which is a work of the same 
form, but surrounded by an earthen bank and a ditch, of 
-which class of intrenchment Roovesmore may be regarded 
as a typical example, 

‘They vary from 30 to 100 and 200 ft. in diameter. The 
Jargest I know of, in the south of Ireland, called Lis-na-raha, 
has a diameter of 280 ft., with a ditch 12 ft. deep and 30 in 
width on the outside. They are invariably circular, but the 
circle is traced with sufficient irregularity to show that it 
was laid out by the eye, and not by measurement. They 
often consist of a single ditch, with a bank on both sides of 
it; a method of intrenching which, although it appears to 
be almost as advantageous for the attacking as for the 
defending party, does not at all preclude the possibility of 
their having been used as forts, as we find this kind of 
intrenchment frequently employed elsewhere in ancient 
works of an undoubted military character. 

‘The interior spacé of the rath is almost invariably under- 
mined by a set of chambers, called by the natives “ pol-fa- 
tala,” or “hole of a house,” the entrance to which is usually 
by an opening so small as barely to admit the body of a 
man creeping upon the belly. ‘These chambers vary in size, 
but average about 9 ft. in length by 3to 4 in height, and the 
same in width. Similar narrow openings communicate on- 
wards to other chambers, and sometimes these underground 
galleries diverge into two or more strings of chambers, occu- 
pying the whole interior space within the circuit of the 
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intrenchment, The main entrance is frequently in the ditch 
of the rath, and is not unusually the smallest. 

When the nature of the ground admits of it, they are 
often excavated in the natural earth, and domed over, with- 
out any artificial support; but others are lined in the inside 
with undressed and tncemented stones, the sides converging 
towards the top, which is usually flagged over with large and 
heavy slabs of stone serving to roof the chamber, and at the 
same time, by their weight, to prevent the sides from falling 
in, At other times, though rarely, they are formed by up- 
right jambs and lintels of unhewn stone, like the orypt at 
Roovesmore. 

Querns have frequently been found in theso underground 
chambers, showing that they must have belonged to an 
agricultural people. 

To the West of Kerry, where the rocky nature of the 
ground precludes the possibility of burrowing, “cloghauns,” 
or bee-hive shaped and elongated huts of exactly the same 
shape and size as the underground chambers, aré built with 
stones upon the surface, and are often covered with turf. 

T have found the raths to be more frequently situated 
upon the shoulders than upon the summits of the hills, being 
generally placed in positions in which the occupants could see 
into the valleys beneath, in which probably the flocks and - 
the fields of the inhabitants wore situated, near the springs ; 
but I have not observed them to be arranged in threes, as 
some persons have supposed, nor could I ascertain that they 
are located, in any especial manner, in positions that. sre 
suitable for intercommunication’ by means of signals, They 
are so numerous as to be necessarily within sight of each 
other, and no doubt signals might have been communicated 
from one to another over a considerable tract of country. 
But motives of security would cause them frequently to 
occupy commanding positions, from which an extensive view 
of the surrounding country could be obtained. The hill 
forts of the South Downs of England are so situated that 
when, during the French war, it became necessary to es- 
tablish signals between the sea coast and the interior, the 
sites of the ancient British forts were found to stand on the 
most convenient spots for the erection of beacons, But this 
affords no proof that those sites were originally selected by 
the ancient inhabitants for the purpose of internal commu- 
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nication, In those primitive and barbarous times we must 
be prepared rather to find evidence of the isolation of tribes, 
and of frequent intestine quarrels, in which each section of 
the community fortified itself against the attacks of its im- 
mediate neighbour, than of any extensive and combined 
system of national defence. In so far as my own observation 
in the south of Ireland enables me to judge, the selection of the 
sites for the raths appears to have been influenced chiefly 
by the fertility of the soil and by the water supply. 

Thave calculated from the Ordnance Map, in which every 
vestige of antiquity in the country has been carefully de- 
Iimeated, that in Munster alone there were, at the time of the 
survey, no less than 10,000 of these remarkable earthworks 
distributed throughout the country. Many have been sinco 
removed ; and as the curious myths and superstitions with 
which they are associated in the minds of the country people, 
and which have so long preserved them from destruction, 
gradually die out, they are fast disappearing before the 
plough of the farmer, reminding us that the time for active 
exploration must be no longer delayed if the archeologist 
intetids to derive from them the only evidence of their an- 
cient inhabitants that the world is ever likely to receive. 

‘As regards the probable date of these works, all that I 
have been able to ascertain respecting them tends to show, 
that however early they may have originated—and their 
construction would lead us to assign a very early period 
to some of them—they must in all probability have con- 
tinued in use until comparatively recent times, for I have 
‘on two occasions found them to be associated with imple- 
ments of iron; in my collection also there is an iron axe 
and part of the pointed ferrule of a lance, the former of 
which was derived from one of the underground chambers, 
and the latter was excavated from the centre of a rath in 
which it was found three feet from the surface, together 
swith a quantity of ashes and fragments of burnt bones, 

From the really very little reliable information that can 
be obtained upon ‘the subject, it would appear probable that, 
like the kraal of the Kaflir, the raths were employed for a 
variety of purposes, in fact, for all which the simple wants 
of a primitive people could turn them to,—as habitations, 
defences, places of assembly and of public worship, pens for 
their cattle, and very probably as receptacles for the dead, 
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for the absence of tumuli generally in this part of Ireland 
leads to the supposition that the rath must also have been 
used for that purpose, and skeletons have occasionally, 
though rarely, been found in the crypts. 

That so little is known of the contents of the raths must 
be attributed to the want of careful exploration. They 
afford an almost virgin soil to the pre-historic archaologist 
who will patiently and Gispasscnately search them in the 
interests of science. But I fear that they offer a somewhat 
uninviting field of exploration to some of those, unfortunately 
too numerous, antiquaries of the sister country who are bent 
upon seeing in every hole and corner, which at any period 
of antiquity might have harboured a dog, vestiges of the 
departed and still fading splendour of the Emerald Isle. 

Besides these circular raths, some of which have double 
and triple banks and ditches, oval entrenchments of the 
same kind are sometimes, though rarely, found; and, in the 
central and southern parts of Munster, rectilineal works of 
nearly the same superficial area are distributed in belts over 
the most fertile parts of the country. These are devoid of 
underground chambers, but querns have been found in their 
banks, and they are associated with the same animal re- 
mains as those found in the circular forts, viz. the bones 
of the horse, the ox, and of the pig or wild boar. 


THE BLACAS GEMS. 
PART I—INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 
By 0. W, KING, 3A, 


Ever since the date, now almost three centuries remote, 
when Lorenzo dei Medici commenced founding his celebrated 
Cabinet of Antiquities, Zngraved Gems have constantly been 
regarded as an important complement, or rather, essential 
portion of every national collection of works of art. And 
the reason is obvious to all who have given any attention to 
the subject. Gems are the sole imperishable vehicle of 
ancient genius ; they alone preserve to us the reflex of the 
departed glories of much of statuary, and of all of painting 
in the times from which they have descended to our 
own, The traditionary fame of Theodorus, Lysippus, and 
Eutychides, of Pamphilus, Parrhasius, and Apelles, is con- 
firmed by no surviving evidence but what is to be deduced 
from .them. Indeed, as a recent writer has tersely and 
happily expressed their claims to our attention: “in the 
gems that have been worn by any civilised people we possess 
an epitome of that people’s arts, their religion, and their 
civilization, in a form at once the most portable, the most 
indestructible, and the most genuine.” * 

Stimulated by the example, and well-merited fame of the 
“Magnificent” Florentine, the other Italian princes, the 
Valois kings of France, the German emperors, and many of 
their electors, and last, but assuredly not least, the Czarina 
of Russia, cultivated, with emulous zeal, this branch of 
amateurship, and formed the early established and splendid 
cabinets of the Vatican, Venice, Mantua, Parma, Naples, 
Paris, Vienna, Heidelburgh, Dresden, Berlin ; and most 
recent, but infinitely the most extensive of all, that of the 
Hermitage, St. Petersburgh, so wonderfully enriched of late 
years, from the exploration of the tomb-treasures of Kertch. 


+ Rainburgh Review, Oot, 1868, p. 628, 
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But in our own country the national fand of antique art, 
stored up within the British Museum, though equalling, 
perhaps surpassing, any of its rivals on the Continent, in 
many important branches—classical sculpture, and fictile 
work, Assyrian, Egyptian and Celtic remains, but especially in 
numismatics—continued deplorably inferior to any, even the 
most inconsiderable amongst them, in all that’ concerns 
Glyptic Art, All that the Museum could ewhibit in that 
Jine (if such a term may be used of things most carefully 
secluded from the public gaze) were the united small collec 
tions of three or four private amateurs—Townley, Payne 
Knight, Hamilton, Cracherode—comprising, it is true, much 
that was pretty, but very little that was important, or com- 
mensurate with the requirements of their dignified place. 
This deficiency may, in great part, be attributed to one 
circumstance, the very recent foundation of the British 
Museum—the youngest of its sisters in Burope—its existence 
only commencing in 1753 with the transfer of the Sloane 
collection to Montague House. In fact for many years after- 
wards it remained a mere gallery of natural history and 
public library united; as a repository for monuments of 
ancient art, its creation only commences with the begin- 
ning of the present century, the purchase of the Townley 
marbles, &c., in 1804. 

‘A national collection, carrying out the idea in its com- 
pleteness, had indeed ‘been’ inaugurated long before, by 
Charles I,, a prince possessing a refinement of taste, coupled 
with a knowledge of art, perfectly astonishing in one of his 
unfavourable position and somi-barbarian surroundings. He 
had joined to his noble collection of pictures, statues, and 
medals a respectable cabinet of gems, based upon that of 
Gorleus® (the first formed this side of the Alps), which had 
beon purchased by his father, in 1609, for the use of Henry, 
the then Prince of Wales. ‘This, however, was dispersed at 
the sale of the Whitehall Gallery by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, and several of its former members en- 
countered my observation, safely harboured ever since that 
disaster in the Arundel, now Marlborough, Cabinet, Almost 
coincidently with the appointment of the British Museum as 
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a repository for the treasures of ancient art, the taste for 
Glyptics in this country for causes unnecessary here to re- 
capitulate, began rapidly to decline and soon totally expired, 
and thus all knowledge and interest in the pursuit sirm 
tancously died out amongst the directors of the department 
of antiquitios in that institution. The visitor to its public 
rooms would, for an interval of full quarter of a century, 
naturally have supposed the very existence of the Glyptic 
art to be ignored by the authorities of the place: its few 
goms, all resulting from previous bequests or purchases, being 
ouly accessible by special permission and under very incom 
modious restrictions. During this long intermission, some 
very important collections of gems had from time to time 
been offered for sale to the Trustees; in some cases tho 
timidity of conscious ignorance stood them in the place of 
itical knowledge, as when it prevented their acquiring (in 
spite of.popular clamour) the then so extravagantly puffed 
Poniatowsky forgerios ; but in too many others, alas! it 
‘occasioned ‘the loss of golden opportunities such as fortune 
never offers twice. But nov, Feppily, the cloud has passed 
away, and with “the right man in the right place,” zeal 
going hand in hand with intelligence and taste are all as- 
siduously labouring to raise this long-neglected section of 
their charge to a level with the high condition of the others 
surrounding it ; and to make the /ocale as its name properly 
donotes, in its fullest sense, “a Temple of the Muses.” A most 
auspicious beginning was made (in the summer of 1865) b 
the purchase of the, not extensive, but most choice col- 
lection, which the exquisite taste, great opportunities, and 
Jong continued researches of Signor Castellani had gathered 
from the flower of many an ancient, but now dispersod 
cimelium, So full of interest is every individual piece in this 
true anthology of Glyptics, that a detailed description of the 
whole would form a valuable addition to the literature of 
Dactyliology ; for, although deficient in colebrity amongst 
the uninitiated, as being the work of a private collector, yet 
the practised connoisseur will discover far more to reward 
his study within its limited numbers, than in many another 
of vastly greater extent and more widely diffused reputation. 
Again (in the winter of 1866) the good work was continued, 
and this department of the national collection raised at once 
to a respectable status by a step displaying equal boldness 
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and sound judgment, This was the unhesitating acquisi- 
tion, without mistimed stickling at terms (which lost the 
French government the opportunity, to their everlasting 
regret) of the art-treasury of the Due de Blacas, rich in 
numismaties, sculpture, and vases; but above all, bringing 
what filled up the deficiency beginning so sensibly to be felt 
amongst ourselves—his Cabinet of Gems, equally important 
for extensiveness (951 pieces in all), completeness of series, 
rarity and beauty of most of its constituents; and last, by no 
means the least consideration in the caso of an acquisition 
made for the nation {rier the opinion of the profanum 
vulgus as well as of the myste must be consulted by the 
keopers of the public purse), the great celebrity this collection 
has enjoyed, under various names, for above a century and a 
half. For it has grown up to its present magnitude under 
the unremitting cultivation of the two Ducs de Blacas, who, 
profiting by opportunities that spread over a space of filty 

‘ears, have amalgamated into one, much of the far-famed 
Broad (formed at Rome carly in the Inst century, and 
eulogised by Visconti as “containing a larger proportion of 
fine goms than any other of the kind”) the De la Turbie,* 
the Schellorsheim, and the well-chosen cabinet of Dr. Barth, 
physician to Joseph II. All of these sources are well known 
to the student of the subject, having been largely quoted 
from and published -by such eminent authorities as Winckel- 
mann, Gori, Kehler, Visconti, Panofka, Dr. Brunn, by the 
editors also of the “‘Trésor de Glyptique” and of the “ Im- 
pronte Gemmarie.” 

It has been represented to me, by one of all others the 
best enabled to judge, that a brief notice of the principal 
features of this splendid addition to our national art-treasures, 
drawn up in the same manner as my Notices of the Royal 
and Marlborough Gems, which appeared in this Journal (vols. 
xix, and xx.), would not be unacceptable to its readers—a, 
labour of love which such an assurance has induced me very 
willingly to undertake, And it would be most ungrateful 
in me did I not preface these remarks with an acknowledg~ 
ment of the great obligations I am under to Mr. Newton, 
the head of the department, and subsequently to Mr. Corkran 
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of the medal-room, for the ready kindness with which they 
have afforded me every facility for making my notes, by the 
close and repeated examination of the gems,—a concession 
necessarily involving, on their part, the expenditure of much 
valuable time. In the second place, as some of my remarks 
will most assuredly run counter to the commonly-received 
opinion amongst connoisseurs, and especially so as regards 
the noble founders of the cabinet before us, I must be al- 
lowed, in justice to myself (as a defence against the charge 
of “jaunty audacity” to which I should otherwise be ex- 
posed for thus summarily deciding a truly “vexata quiestio” 
in the study), to introduce my critique with a brief statemont 
of the grounds on which my judgment is founded concerning 
the real nature of the numerous supposed “artists’ signatures” 
which embellish this collection, and have added so enor- 
mously to its cost. 

The senior Duc de Blacas, fully possessed with the pre- 
vailing hallucination of all the archivologists of his day, firmly 
believed in the common existence of the artist’s signature 
‘upon his works, and devoted all his efforts to the acquisition 
of goms thus authenticated to the eye of faith. It is, how- 
ever, equally certain to me, that in 10 one instance was his 
pursuit rewarded by incontrovertible or even probable suc- 
cess. Even Dr. Brunn, with all his extreme indulgence to 
credulity on this point, rejects the claims of all the pro- 
tendants to this most coveted honour in the Blacas cabinet 
(or in those out of «which it is composed), with the reserva 
tion of three only ; the Germanicus of Hpitynchanus, the 
Hercules of Gneeus, and the Medusa of Solon, The unsatis- 
factory nature of the pretensions of even this miserable rem- 
nant of so goodly a host shall be pointed out, and, probably, 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of every one competently 
acquainted with ancient usages, when the particular gems 
come to be described in my list; but, as before said, it is 
better to premise with my own conclusions, the result of long 
study of this very intricate subject. This intricacy indeed is 
the result, not so much of the true nature of the question, as 
of the obscurity thrown over it by modern fraud, for which, 
in one shape or another, it has been the favourite field ever 
since the revival of the taste for gem-collecting. 

And to begin, experience forces me to avow my conviction 
that the rules laid down with so much “form and circum- 
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stance” by Dr. Brann are in their nature entirely arbitrary, 
inconsistent with themselves, and controverted by numerous 
and decisive examples. Reduced to their true elements, his 
rules require nothing more for establishing the fact that’ the 
name inscribed on any fine gom must indicate the engraver, 
than these three peculiarities : that it be in Greek charac- 
ters; written in a straight line either across or along the 
field; and to have been published Jefore the year 1712, 
‘This last was the date when the publication by Baudelot de 
Dairval of the surmise expressed by that glass of fashion 
and the mould of form,” the Regent Orleans, that “Solon” 
on the Vienna Maecenas meant the engraver, not the original 
of the portrait, furnished that unlucky starting point to 
roguery and credulity which, in a fow years, stocked every 
cabinet with signed works, and espied the artist’s in overy 
name on a gem. 

The single criterion which I advance in opposition to Dr. 
Brunn’s code as the only sure one, is of a very simple nature. 
‘My own firm conviction is, that in the very exceptional cases 
where the ancient gem-engraver either thought good, or was 
permitted, to sign his works (rhother trial or masterpieces), 
the name was invariably followed by ENOIE!, We have 
proof positive that this was done in the instances of those 

reatest triumphs of the art—the Stork of Dexamenos the 
Ehian, the -Arsinoe (wrongly restored as a Julia iti) of 
Nicander, the Brutus of Heraclidas, the Minerva of Eutyches, 
the Julia of Evodus, &c. “Such a form of signature was the 
universal rule in sculpture painting (as the vases conspicu- 
ously attest) and mosaic-work ; how utterly inconsistent 
with reason, therefore, to suppose the practice dropped, 
where alone such precision was absolutely necessary to pro- 
vent the artist's name from being mistaken for that of the 
owner of the gem, sitice the latter, upon so many signets, was 
wont to accompany the device. This single objection has, 
with me, more than sufficient force to sweep away the pre- 
tensions of all names not followed by this unmistakeable 
certificate of authorship. 

As to the subtle distinction of position, in the field instead 
of along the margin of the work, every large collection sup- 
plies instances of the undisputed owner's name introduced 
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in every possible variation of place that was suggested by 
the engraver’s taste, as either interfering least with the 
effect of the design, or as presenting #éself more conspicuously 
to the world, in proportion as his employer's love for the 
wsthetic or for the practical happened -to preponderate, 
Lastly, Greek was used by everybody at Rome, as being the 
language of politeness and art, as early as Cato the Censor’s 
days, when people of fashion “thought nothing good that 
was not Greek.” Such persons, therefore, when they got 
their signets engraved by Greek artists, not merely used 
the Greek character, for their own superscription, but 
carried still farther their adoption of Grecian usage, and 
admitted the prenomen only as the proper designation of 
the individual, dropping the Roman nomen of the family 
as both superfluous and barbaric. For the Greek had 
only one name, followed, if distinction was desired, by 
that of his father, or native city. ‘This hypothesis alone 
offers a rational explanation for the ‘appearance upon, gems 
of AYAOC, FAIOC, FNAIOC, AEYKIOC, and such: like 
Roman prenomina, written in Greek letters. It was impos- 
sible that these could be borne by the Greek engravers of 
the gems; who if free born were called after the fashion 
of their country by significant appellations, as Dioscorides, 
Eutyches, Herophilus, and similar terms of good omen; 
or, if freedmen of patrician amateurs, had assumed upon 
manumission the family names of their patroni in addition 
to their own proper names: to take for example the emi~ 
nent instances of Antonius Musa, Manilius Antiochus, Sta- 
borius Eros. No born Greek could haye been denominated 
‘Aulus, or Gnwus, or Lucius, simply, and we may be sure 
from the analogy of the other arts flourishing under Roman 
patronage, as well as from the few unquestionalbe records 
transmitted to us in this, that all the best gem-engravers 
established at Rome were Greeks, And even allowing for 
a moment such an infraction of all the laws of ancient no- 
menclature, the notion of a mere artist signing his work 
with his bare prenomen, Aulus, Gneus, &c., is in its very 
nature as preposterous as to imagine a modern designating 
himself on any of his performances by his Christian. name 
alone—John, or William, Besides, it was as impossible for 
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the former to have constituted the single appellative of the 
individual Greek, as for the latter to be the surname of the 
individual Englishman, ‘The two cases aro exactly parallel. 
But when we recollect that certain prenomina were almost 
hereditary in the same Roman family, Gnous, for example, 
recurring in every generation of the Cornelia, Aulus of the 
Postumia, Tiberius of the Claudia, &c., it will be perceived 
how the pronomen, especially when appended to the well- 
known signet-device of the gens, was amply sufficient to 
designate to the receivers of its impression, the individual 
of the family who happened to bear it at the time, It will 
also be noticed that in their familiar epistles the Romans 
sign themselves, and address their correspondents, by their 
prenomina alone, as “Marcus Quinto §.” Modem’ usage 
still in some cases perpetuates the custom ; royalty, and 
episcopal dignity signing with the Ohristian name alone, the 
latter adding, for distinction’s sake, the See giving the title. 
As for signatures on camei, when incised, by far the 
greater part are palpable modern interpolations, and the 
extremely few amongst their large number that stand the test 
of the microscope, ‘ing declared by their very nature sub- 
sequent additions (though of ancient hands), are for that 
reason of no authority upon the point under discussion : 
for common sense suggests that they denote nothing more 
than ownership. On the other hand, signatures in relief 
are as a necessary consequence contemporary with the 
actual making of ‘the cameo, and therefore their genuine 
ness rests upon exactly the same grounds as that of the 
whole of the work : but these are rare in the extreme, and 
the cabinet under consideration cannot boast of a single 
specimen, And even in these so uncommon examples, the 
remarkable coincidence that the names so displayed are the 
same as those borne by eminent painters and sculptors of 
the earlier Greek school, “ Athenion,” “Boethus,” “ Protar- 
chus,” &c:, make it more than probable that. such inscrip- 
tions perpetuate—not the fame of the engraver who actually 
cut them for his Roman employer, but of the celebrated 
“old master” whose chef-d'euvre he thus reproduced in a 
more precious and imperishable material. Names of equal 
note in the higher walks of art, Myron, Pamphilus, Paneus, 
Polycletus, Scopas, &c., present themselves not unfrequently 
incised upon intagli. In most cases the first glance suffices 
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to tell the practised eye that these ambitious signatures are 
equally spurious with ‘the works they pretend to authenti- 
cate—these names being naturally such as the half-educated 
Italian forger would be the first to lay hold of. There are 
left, however, a few out of the multitude, like the MANAIOY 
APPOAITH (Paris), that satisfy the requirements of the 
soverest criticism, and the existence of such can only be 
rationally explained on the supposition advanced above, 
with respect to the same kind of signatures occurring on 
camei, As all archzologists allow that much admired 
statues and pictures of previous ages were as a matter of 
course copied by subsequent gem-engravers, who being too 
modest to invent designs, were not ashamed to borrow from 
what had been done perfectly before ; it is very conceivable 
that the avowed copy of an ancient masterpiece would bo 
considered all the more valuable for being marked with the 
name of its real author. 

And to conclude, the names scratched in with all but 
invisible lettors, and evidently only to be executed by the 
aid of a powerful lens, do in evory way betray their own 
falsity. ‘The genuine signatures must have been cut. with 
the same instrument, guided by the same eye as the other 
details of the work ; besides which, in all the indisputable 
examples extant, the engraver, so far from endeavouring to 
conceal his authorship under the cloak of modestly inobtrusive 
characters, has inscribed his name and “made this” in bold 
letters conspicuous to all that read, 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON SOME VESTIGES OF ROMAN OCCUPATION 
IN DORSET. 


By tho Rey, JOHN 1, AUSTEN, M.Ay 7.0.8 


Wer cach spot indicated by reference to an elaborate 
map, and in detail, where evidence exists and relics have been 
found of Roman location, the county of Dorset would repre- 
sent a district more strictly Roman than, seemingly, any other 
of like area in the south of England, 

My especial object, however, is, whilst I travel along the 
great road, the Ikenield Street, and the vicinal ways which 
traverse our county, to show that there exists a Station, 
unknown to the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, which, as I 
imagine, might have been the actual Vindogladia, instead 
of the British town, situated about two miles nearer 
to Old Sarum, upon Gussage-cow-down, which ho bas 
fixed upon as such. It is stated that when Britain became 
divided into Roman provinces, the district of the Durotriges 
was included in that termed “Britannia Prima,” having for 
its boundaries the English Channel, St. George’s Channel, 
the British Channel, the Severn, and the Thames. 

But it isnot my province to describe the wholo of this dis~ 
trict. My plan is rather to proceed by road, picking up some 
of the étinera where they enter our county, pointing out their 
transit, exit, and destination ; and then, retracing my steps, to 
allude to a few amongst the many noteworthy localities which 
present evidence of Roman occupation. But, first, I would 
refer. to Dr. Guest’s paper on ‘The four Roman Ways,”? 
and to Mr. Charles Warne’s lately published Map of Ancient 
Dorset. 

Tt will be sufficient for my purposo to quote Sir Richard 
Hoare, avoiding controversy. Previously to the Roman 
Conquest there had been very many British trackways, 
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which traversed our downs, leading to the settlements of the 
Britons, but differing widely in ebaracter from the improved 
causoways of the Romans. 

Sir Richard Hoare, in his work upon Ancient Wilts speaks 
of five British streets, viz. 

1, The Watling Strect. From Richborough in Kent, by 
London, to Caernarvon and Chester. 

2, Ikenield Street. From the coast of Norfolk, near 
‘Yarmouth, to Old Sarum, and through Dorsetshire, 

8. Akeman Street, From the east, by Bedford, to 


Caermarthen. 
4. Ryknield Strect. From the mouth of the River Tyno 


to St. David's. 

5, Ermyn Street. From the eastern side of Scotland to 
Pevensey, crossing the Ikenield at Royston. 

And to these he adds a sixth, not mentioned in the Itine- 
raties, Tho Fosse Way. From the south coast to Bath, 

The road which I chiefly have to travel is the Ikenicld 
Street, formed on the basis of the British road so called, and 
which derived its name and origin from the country of the 
Toeni, It is supposed to have proceeded from the coast of 
Norfolk, near Yarmouth, by Newmarket, to Royston, where 
it crossed the Ermyn Street, and to Dunstable, where it 
met tho Watling Street ; thence to Streetley-upon-Thames, 
where it threw off a collateral branch known by the name 
of the Ridgeway, which enters the county of Wilts at Ash- 
bury. After the separation it proceeded by Silchester and 
Newbury (2) to Old Sarum ; thence, at a distance of about 
nine miles, it enters Vernditch Chase, where it presents a 
noble example of Roman road-making. Leaving Vernditch 
Lodge a little to the right, it traversed Grymsdyke, an 
anedont boundary diteh continuing its courte along the 
Chaso, it issues through the forest gate on to an open down, 
where it assumes a bold and perfect form, until it reaches a 
stupendous agger, bearing the name of Bokerly Ditch, where 
it is united with the turnpike road leading to Woodyates 
Inn, eleven miles from Old Sarum, where it enters the 
county of Dorset. At Bokerly Ditch it makes an angle 
towards Badbury. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare speaks of this neighbourhood of 
Woodyates as one of the most interesting parts of our 

9 Ancient Wits ol i, Roman Bre, pp. 1828, 
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district, abounding in unequalled specimens of British as well 
as Roman antiquities. 

The Roman road, here called Ackling Ditch, having con- 
tinued its united course with the turnpike for about a mile, 
separates, and takes its continued straight course over the 
down, where the Roman engineers have cut away a part of 
a British barrow, At about three miles from Woodyates it 
crosses what is supposed to have been a British cursus. 

Here, observes Sir Richard Hoare, we come to one of 
the most interesting situations in England, where may wn- 
hesitatingly be fixed the Roman station Vindogladia, as 
recorded by Antonine and Richard of Cirencester. Gussage- 
cow-down, as the locality is now termed, is fifteen miles 
from Salisbury, The itineraries variously fix the distances 
between Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum, and Vindogladia, at xii., 
xiii, and xy, miles.* 

With all due deference to Sir Richard Hoare’s experience 
and research, I combat the correctness of this conclusion, 
inasmuch as I think that the spot which I am about to 
describe, called Broadford, affords evidence of a superior 
claim to being not only an important Roman Station, but: the 
true Vindogladia ; whilst that which Sir Richard Hoare has 
so designated is, by his own showing, an extensive and 
intrinsically British town, presenting no evidence of Roman 
location in earthworks, pavements, or even by lesser relics of 
any importance, His account of it is this : the earthworks 
‘on this down extend in a line from N. to S, nearly one 
mile, and occupy a large tract of ground sloping towards 
the N. E. Their interest is equal to their maguitude. We 
recognise them as the irrogular works of a rude nation, 
living on the produce of their flocks and herds upon the 
exposed heights. of our chalky downs. In thom we see 
no regular system of fortification, nor any huge rampart of 
defence, no well-drawn circle nor rectilinear square. Irregu- 
larity prevails throughout, and we see before us the rude but 
grand outlines of an original British settlement. 

On quitting Gussage-cow-down, the Roman Road continues 
its straightforward course, and passing between the villages 
of Gussage St. Michael and Gussage All Saints, asconds a 
hill, where it passes near to one of those very small square 
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earthworks which are so frequently met with upon our 
downs. It continues in a very perfect state till, passing 
through Critchel Park, it comes out into a wide green track- 
way to the left of a row of cottages. 

“I wish,” writes Sir Richard Hoare, “my readers to 
notice this particular spot, from which another Roman road 
diverges to the seaport of Poole.” And he adds, in a foot- 
note, that he twice explored this line; but that his re- 
searches, though in parts successful, were not attended with 
the satisfaction he could have wished. He says that 
there is but one part of it very evident, which is near 
Cogdean. It is afterwards traversed by the road leading 
from Poole Harbour. Its probable destination was Ham- 
worthy, or some port in its vicinity. 

Returning to the main Roman Road where we left it, 
we find its elevated ridge crossing the trackway and tra- 
versing several fields, and then entering and continuing in 
the track of a long narrow lane to the spot called Bradford 
‘Lane End, where is a modern cross-road at a short distance 
to the west of a cottage designated in the Ordnance Map as 
Sannys. 

Now I must ask my readers to notice this particular spot, 
and to bear with me whilst I show that it is where the so- 
called Poole road branches off, and endeavour to prove that 
three or four others also did the same. 

‘The first of those branches can only be traced by com- 
mencing at a spot near the Cogdean lms, where its dorsum 
is distinotly visible, and so continues to the entrance gate of 
Upton House. In the park it has been obliterated, but 
beyond the plantation it may be again traced along tho 
hedge side, at the further corer of which a small portion 
remains of a considerable height ; so raised, doubtless, as to 
be above the effect of a high tide, up the Fleet, whose head it 
there crosses. This may be seen from the Poole Junction 
Railway Station, Now following, directed by compass, its 
course, I find that it passes on the west of the church of 
Hamworthy, where however another road appears to leave 
it at right angles, towards Poole; and thence down to 
the shores of the harbour to a spot called Lake, from the 
circumstance of a lake crossing the mud-lands from thence 
to Purbeck, which affords a deeper channel for boats. 

In a paper read bofore the Purbeck Antiquarian and 
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Natural History Society, I suggested the probability of its 
continuation, either through the fissure at Corfe Castle, or 
up the valley which, so to speak, splits the chalk hills at 
Creech, to the coast at Kimmeridge, And in fact, this 
branch continued as an available road down to a late date. 
Tradition affirms that the marble was thus conveyed for 
building Salisbury Cathedral, and indeed a modern road 
still runs upon it. 

We follow back this modern road to where we started at 
Cogdean. Here its traco is destroyed by a gravel-pit, 
modern roads, and cottages. But following on by compass, 
descending the hill, and crossing the meadows, where I learn 
that its course is discernible during dry summers, I arrive at 
a ford across the River Stour, about one mile above the 
town of Wimborne, opposite to a ravine in Pamphill, 
up which it doubtless passed to Hill Butts turnpike-gato, 
and on in the same direction. Its dorswm may be detected 
in one or twvo places, but, the country here being cultivated, 
it is soon lost. As it approaches the river Allen, noar 
Barnsley, it seems to take a turn towards the north. I 
detected its onward course for about a mile by distinct 
risings in three hedge-banks, one of which was in a slanting 
direction, and all by compass in direct line with each other. 
Following on the line thus indicated, across Kingdown, I 
came direct through Broadford, which crosses a streamlet 
at the head of what has been a post bog. Immediately 
beyond, at the distance of a few hundred yards, at Broadford 
Lane End, the spot alluded to, I came upon the main 
Roman Road. The value of this road would consist in its 
throwing off a branch to the port of Poole, supplying inland 
communication with the potteries and factories of the clay 
and Kimmeridge coal districts of the Isle of Purbeck, and 
also with the sheltered bays between St. Alban’s Head and 
‘Weymouth. 

Second Branch. 

I now take my readers to a spot about a mile beyond the 
eastern, boundary of the county, on the high road’ between 
the villages of Throop and Muscliff in Hampshire. On the 
south side of the road, running for several fields parallel 
with it, I observe an evident dorsum of a track-way, dis- 
tinotly visible at all seasons, After about a quarter of a 
mile the high road, bending slightly towards the south, 
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rosses it diagonally. It continues visible, in its direct 
eames oe fell towards a now cultivated drif-way, 
which shortly terminates at the river Stour, below the ford 
of Muscliff Shallow. But upon examination from a boat at 
the spot where it should cross, I find that halfway the 
water is only two or three feet deep, and the remainder not 
above five or six, so that a pile bridge might have been 
easily constructed, ‘The line is not traceable on the western 
side of the river. But there being halfa mile of meadow land, 
which is frequently flooded by waters depositing a consider- 
able quantity of silt, this is accounted for, Following upon 
the map, from either end of the line which the visible por- 
tion takes, it will appear evident that westerly it continues 
by Dudsberry camp to Broadford ; its easterly direction 
and destination being by Iford to Ohristchurch and Hengist- 
bury Head, where a deep defensive dike crossing from the 
harbour to the sea, and isolating the headland, betokens 
Roman, if not earlier occupation, 

A Third Road comes up Donhead Hollow, on the north 
side of the Wiltshire Hills, from the Vale of Wardour. On 
the top of the hill it is clearly recognisable by the side of 
the modern road, which, after a short distance, traverses it ; 
but, after passing Phelps’ Cottage turnpike-gate, it follows 
its indepondent course in a southerly direction, crosses 
Woodley Down, where flints have been frequently drawn 
from it for road material, and passing through a portion of 
‘the Chase, called the Wiltshire Copses, enters Dorsetshire, 
crosses the recently cultivated Ashmore fields, enters again 
the Chase woods, and may be traced about a mile further, 
Its direction, passing near Barton Field, the supposed ancient 
Tarentum, is towards Broadford. And tracing back its 
direction northward, it will be seen to be towards Bath. 

Fourth Road. 

Ibis believed that. a road from or near toBittern, Clausentum, 
traversed a district in the New Forest, where have been dis- 
covered extensive potteries, to Ringwood. A line drawn 
along this route, and continued, arrives at Broadford. I 
may, I think, then, reasonably submit the question whether 
this is not, most probably, the true Vindogladia P 

But further, we may expect to find Roman stations 
whore Roman roads join or intersect. Hard by, at Hems- 
worth Farm, in the Ewe leaze, are extensive irregularities on 
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the surface, which are clear tokens of ancient location; 
about a quarter of a mile distant, at West Hemsworth, some 
years since, workmen came upon buried skeletons ; and in an 
Adjoining field were found, something more than thirty years 
since, the remains of a Roman villa, consisting of foundations 
and six pavements, three of which were tesselated. 

Thus, then, confirmatory of my theory in opposition to 
that of Sir Richard Hoare, I show evidence of very extensive 
occupation—the junction of branch roads leading to Bath, 
Poole, Christchurch, and Southampton—and it is within a 
short distance of Badbury ; for the main road, leaving the 
Jane above alluded to at this junction, traverses the corner 
of a field, and then proceeds’ in a direct line to Badbury 
Rings, Here it makes a sudden angle to avoid passing over 
or through the camp, and continues its course to Shapwick 
where it crosses the river Stour, and proceeds to the north 
of the town of Ber, near which is the British encampment 
of Woodbury Hill, and whence branches a road to Wareham, 
Here, probably, was the Station to which Sir Richard Hoare 
alludes as missing between Vindogladia and Dorchester. 
Near Stoke also there are traces of a road winding from 
Wareham towards Dorchester. 

From Bere the main road passes on to Dorchester, whore 
Trinity Church and the Town Hall are supposed to stand 
upon it, Thence it passes between St. Peter's Ohurch and 
the Castle, appears again at the west side of the town, con- 
tinues four miles on the Exeter road, and goes on to Eggerdon 
Hill, where’ is a camp. ‘Thenco it ‘continues its course into 
Devonshire, where the Fosse-way meets it at Seaton, and 
thence to Exeter. Dorchester, though the capital of the 
Durotriges, became a Roman town, and retains the Roman 
form. Here, too, still exist an amphitheatre, a portion of 
the Roman wall, and several pavements, one of which, dis- 
covered in 1858 within the precincts of the county prison— 
the ancient castle—is preserved in the prison chapel. At 
Frampton, a few miles to the north-west, some very beautiful 
pavements were discovered during the years 1794 and 1796 ;* 
and another at Rampisham, about seven miles distant, in 
1799. There is also, close by, a circular camp of large area ; 
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and at two miles distant, the noble earthwork of Maiden 
Castle ; both of these, as indicated by relics found, were 
occupied by the Romans. From hence a road branches to 
Weymouth Bay, where was a chief Roman port, and upon the 
shore, at Preston and Jordan Hill, were locations which have 
afforded innumerable relics, and where have been discovered 
pavements, tombs, the site of a temple, &c, 

I now return to the north-eastern side of the county, 
which seems to have been more thickly studded by Roman 
settlements and locations, and to be richer in relics than 
elsewhere. I take the angle occupied by Cranborne Chase, 
which is traversed by some of the roads that I have des- 
cribed. 

Looking over the Vale of Wardour, we have the square 
encampment of Winklebury, supposed to have becn occu 
pied by Vespasian, On Berwick Down are earthworks 
whence I have obtained fragments of Roman pottery, &c. 
About the village of Tollard Hoyal similar fragments fre~ 
quently occur. Upon Tollard Green there is evidence of 
very extensive location, where, some few years since, the 
foundations of Roman buildings were dug out, for the pur- 
pose of road-making ; and I have myself explored, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, with moderate success, Half a 
milo south, upon the property of J. Farquharson, Esq. 
Roman foundations were eradicated about twenty years 
since ; about one mile and a half further south, is the sup- 
posed Tarentum.’ On Woodcotes Common are some earth- 
‘works, of which I give a somewhat more detailed account, 
as they present the appearance of British origin, whilst the 
relics found within them are Roman, I examined them 
in 1863. They consist of an irregularly-shaped area of 
about 80 paces diameter from N, to S., and about 100 from 
E. to W,, surrounded by a low bank with a ditch on the 
outside. There appears to have been an entrance from the 
north, on each side of which is 2 comparatively high mound. 
Along the east side runs a cursus or avenue, which dies 
out towards the north in unintelligible banks, at about 200 
paces, Towards the south-east, at a distance of 130 paces, 
it runs into an amphitheatre of 20 paces diameter, continues 
150 paces further, and ends in irregular banks. ‘The main 
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work seems to have been a stockade of timber with a ditch, 
and the excavated earth thrown up against it, enclosing 
only one habitation of sufficient importance to leave any 
permanent trace. ‘This was situated at the N. W. angle of 
the enclosure. 

Tn my excavations at this spot I turned up many bones 
of red and roe deer, ox, boar, horse, and birds; also several 
ivory hair-pins, Roman coins, an amulet, fragment of an 
armilla, and portion of a dish, all of Kimmeridge coal, and 
several pieces of coal money; one of these was of especial 
interest having been bored through the centre, and it showed 
three slight notches upon its circumference, for the purpose 
of attachment as a charm. Fragments of pottery were 
abundant, mostly from the kilns of the New Forest. In the 
ditch, abreast of this spot, in black earth, which showed it 
to have been two or three feet deep, I found similar relics, 
with the additions of an ear-ring, a ring set with an engraved 
piece of glass, two armille for children, a pieco of coal 
money, and many oyster-shells. ‘There were also portions 
of floor-bricks, many flat-headed nails, and several pieces of 
iron implements, Mero was also a quantity of fresco, on 
one side bearing white, black, and red colouring, on the 
other, impressions of sticks, upon which it had been plas- 
tered; henco the house was evidently of wood and wattlos. 
Near was a carefully dug well, which appeared, from the 
smoothness of its sides, to have been at some time much 
used. I cleared out this only to the depth of twelve feet. 
At ashort distance, was a small pond, On the north side 
of the enclosure was a bank, surrounding an oblong space 
of 25 paces by 9; within it I discovered no relies, except 
the fragments of a quern with some stones which may have 
formed its basement. 

‘The amphitheatre, or whatever it may have been, is vul- 
garly called “Church Barrow.” ‘Though irrelevant to my 
subject, I may suggest the origin of this title. It is situated 
within a few hundred yards of the boundary between Dorset 
and Wilts, About twelve miles to the 8, E., in the parish 
of Verwood, is a valley, in as wild a locality as can be well 
conceived, also very near to the county boundary. ‘This is 
called “ Wild Church Valley.” Now it is recorded, that, in 
the times of persecution, in the reign of Queen Mary, the 
Gospellers, as they were designated, were wont to assemble 
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in out-of-the-way places, at the hazard of their lives, for the 
purpose of worship; and that they mostly chose spots near 
to the county boundaries, so that if they were disturbed in 
one county they might escape into the next. 

About eight miles west of Woodcotes is Hod Hill, upon 
which is a Roman camp within British works, whence Mr. 
Durden of Blandford has obtained an unexampled collection 
ote and around haye been discovered remains of several 

las.® 

It would be tedious to speak in detail of the numerous 
localities which afford evidence of Roman occupation, It 
is sufficient to say, that, with the exception of the low lands 
of the Vale of Blackmoor, which in Roman times was a 
forest, they abound throughout the county. 

Pant Selo ur ude Yo be sealed, tn 
egard to the remainn at Bitter, Clow. 
sertuny near Southenspton, to which alt: 

en, thay wuplid an fopetant sion in made in the foregoing memol, 
fon to the mores of Dorvet antiquities that they are described ‘na vefuablo ae. 


{nthe lancom formed Gung thovueet- mtr by Mr, ouch Sith, raum, ieh, 
ingot the Towitate at Dotchester ‘Anco, Wichettr Beeting, p16 
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‘4, “By the courtery alo of Mr. 















Original Documents. 


CHARTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH T0 THE HOSPITAL O¥ 81, 
LAWRENOE DE PONTEBOY, BODMIN, a». 1682, 


PATENT ROLL 25 BLIZABETH, PART 9, 


Ds CoxcEssioNn StI BT SUOCESSORISUS PRO MAGISTRO, GUBERNATORE, 
PRATRIBUS HT SORORMHUS nosPitauis Buaverme Reorws, Saxort Lac 
neon De Poxtenoy 1x Courrars Conxosts, 

Buanuoara, do, know yoo thot, Woof our etposall grote, ooran now. 
Tedgo, and mere mocion, considerings howe godly a thingo it is to releavo 
the poore and such as aro nedye, and especyaly auch an the hand of God 
hhath visitod with sickues, in such sorte as without greate daunger to 
other of our subjectes they may not conveniently procure and gett there 

velyhood and beingoenfrmed that at a plac. called St, Layroncy do 
Poniboy, in tho parish of Bodmwan, in our county of Cornowel, there hath 
dono of longe tyme a greate company of Inzer poople estemed by tho name 
Mp of ings i a oes rep ence yt ae 
10 incorporato;* and whereas dyvorse fthoir charitable 

hhavo gyvon unto the said leprous people dyverso andes and tenoments by 
that name of corporacion, which they of longo tyme by cullour thereof 
‘enjoyed, and at this prosent therby maintaine the nomber of six and thirty 
Jeprouse people, to the great araile of all our subjectos inh 

Doutes within our said County of Comewell, Wo, to the end th 
table ete may remaine inviolate and may not bo defeated hereafter, but 
‘suche number of loprous people mainteined as heretofore hath byn, of our 
grace especiall, certeine knowledge, and mere mocion, for us, our heires 
fand auccossors, doo gyre and grant, and do by thoso protonts notify and 
declare, that our will and intent is that the said lazer poople, and all othor 
which frome hencofortho shalbo in the anid house called St. Lawronco do 
Pontboye in Bodman, shalbe called and known by tho mame of the 
Hospitall or Almeshouso of Elizabeth, Quene of England, of St, Lawrence 
de Ponteboy in the parishe of Bodman, aud shall frome henceforthe for ever 
be and consiste of a Maister or Governor, and nyne and thyrtye poore men 
‘and women beinge leprous people ; and we doo furder graunte for us, our 
hieires and successors unto the said lazer peoplo that they shalbe incorporate 
and made'a body corporate for ever by the name of Maister or Governour, 
‘and the brothren and sisters of the said Hospitall, and to remaine and con- 
tinue one bodye by that name incorporate for ever, and by that namo shall 
tad mayo aue and bo sued, and oterwive dos, performs and receyre all 
and everye other thinge that any bodye corporate maye doo, performe or 


+ Tysons cbserves that they aco called Hea. VIIL Magua Brit, Cornwall, 
by thienamse 8 dood beaog daa 39.3 ® 
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receyvo; and also knowe ye that we have nominated, elected, and appoynted 
‘one Lewis Shessell to be the present aud first Maister or Govornour there, 
tnd that the rest of the poore people that are at this presente in and of the 
same laser howse shalbe the firste brethren and sisters there. And furder 
‘our will and plesure is that it shall frome tyme to time be in the free 
leeeion of the Maister or Governour, brethren, and sisters, Iyvinge or 
romayninge, orf the moste parte of them, to make choise or eleocion frome 
{yme to tyme, as often as any of the brethren and sisters shall dye or 
departe the said Hosptall, to elect and chuso others in the place or steod 
of the perton or persons soe dyenge and dopartinge the said Hospitall, to 
te of thaicorporacion and fellowship, o that tho full nombor of forye, 
‘and no more, be there contynuenge; and likewise upon the death or 
leparture of every Master or Governour of the said Hospitall, that the 
brethren and sistors, or the moste parte of them remayninge, shall fro 
tyme to tyme make choyse of a nowe Maister or Governour, and that 
suche choyse shall remayne good and stable, and the person so by them or 
the moste parte of them elected shalbe and continowe their Maister and 
Governour. And also tho said Maister, brethren, and sisters shall twise 
every daye assemble themselves together and uso sucho prayers as are 
nowe appointed in the Churche of England, and shall in their aaid prayora 
pray for the prosporous estaito of us, our hires and succossors. And 
isle wo, of our especall grace, carton knowledge, and mere mocion, for 
1s, our heires and suooessors, do graunt and confirme unto the said Maister 
or Govornour, brethren and sisters of Elizabeth, Queno of England, of St. 
Lavronco do Ponteboye in Cornewall, and to their successors, all that the 
Ianayonhovse de Pontahe, alia St: Lawzanee de Ponteboy, wharein the 
jazer people nowo dwel, with thre farthingos land and twoe myll 
ell of the possessyons nowo or lately belonginge, or reputed to be 
longinge to tho said lazer howso, wherof the ono is scituato nero unto 
Bendayo, with all water courses libertye roditamontes to 
the said mansion houso, my! ny wise belongingo or appor- 
tayningos and also wo, of our especiall graco, cortaine knowledge, and nicor 
rmocion, doo furder gyve and graunt unto tho snid Mastor and ‘Governor, 
rate and sisters and to their encontory ll hut one frthingo land 
with all his rightes, members, and appurtenances which the snid Hospitall 
sometime held of one Symon the sonne of one John Alored, seituate, 
Iyonge, and beinge in St. Lawrence aforosaid nero unto tho said Hospital, 
and high wero Ina alo parcll or, reputed parell of, the potoreyons 
Velongingo to tho said Iazor houso, and one Faire to be kepte in a feild 
ioyninge to tho said Hospital, called the Faire feild or Faire close, and 
in other convenient placos adjoyninge to the said Hospital, Iyenge without 
tho towne of Bodman in tho said County of Corowa, everye yore for over, 
to bo kepto at the feaste of St. Lawrence by the space of thre dayes, that 
is to saye, on St. Lawrence eve, St. Lawrence day, and the morove upon 
St. Lawrence daye, with all courtes of pypowders, profitts, commoditycs, 
dents and advantages whatsoever to tho said faire belonginge or appor- 
taninge, or cominge, risinge or happening, for or by reason of the same.* 
































































* Tysons staton that James T. a fow Tho market hee been long diacontinued, 
month after his accoseion, grated to but the fair, for eatily &e, lold August 
the Hoepital a weakly mnarkot on Wed- 21, instill opt up; thure is also another 
nsdays, aud an annual fir, with n court fair for cattle, at St, Lawreuce, October 
of plepowder, ou the festival of Se Luke. 20 and 80, Magua Brity Goruwall, p- 3, 
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And fardermore we, of our especiall grace, corten knowledg aud meer 
‘mocion, for us, our heires and successors, do gyve and graunte by thes pre- 
sents unto the said Master or Governor, brethren and sisters and their 
‘successors, all those twoe tenements and one garden with thappurte- 
nanees in'St Lawrence aforesaid, herotofore also parcell or reputed as 
pareell of the possessions belonginge to the said lazer howse, and aro 
seituate, lyenge and beinge between the tenements of the heires of one 
John Beare, late of Pengelly deceased, of the northe parte, the greate 
xyver on the southe parte, and the ‘moore of the heires of tho said 
John Beare on the weste side, and the Quenes highway on the easto 
ide, sometime in the tenure of one John Averye or of his assignes ; 
and also all the mill of Pendowaye with the beado to tho said) myll 
Delonginge, together with a smalle poco of enclosed land which lyeth 
Detwene the water which descendeth from tho said mill towardes’ the 
eat water, on the North side, and the greate rocke whore the water 
uethe from the beade of the said myll, and extendeth downewardes 
towardes the greate water, on the South parte, herotofore also parc 
‘or reputed as parcell of the possessyons of tho said lazer howse, 
fometine in tho tenure of one Thomas Trote or of his assignos; 
so all thos twoe gristo myllos, and ono mesuage with thappurtenaunges in 
St. Lawrence aforesaid, lato parcell also, or roputed as paroell of the por 
‘ossyons of tho said Jazor howse, nowe in tho tenure ot oceupacion of one 
John Balhatchett, Richard his ‘wifo,? and one Janos Sturgin, or of some 
‘or one of thom, of of their oF some or ono of their a i and also all 
Hint one mesuage and garden with thappurte in St. Lawreneo 
aforesaid, Into parcel! also, or reputed as parcell of the possessions of th 
said lazer howse, now, or of lato, in the tenure or occupacion of Thomas 
Cleiso, Christian’his wife, and Thomas Oleise their sonne, or of somo or 
one of them, of of their some or one of their assigues ; and also that ono 
howse and a garden in St. Lawrenco aforesaid, late also parcel or reputed 
1s pareell of th ions of the said laser howse, which Raifo Oleise 
iow oF late held at and also that ono 
and a gard or reputed as 
parcell of the p 16 Greybin 
now, of of late hold of the said Hospitall at will; and algo all that mostago 
with all and sngolr his vightas, monbors, end appurtenanees in St. Lay. 
‘ato parcoll or roputed as parcell of the postossions of the 
‘said lazer howse, nowe or of late in the tenure of John Lovo; and also all 
that one mesuage or tenement, with all htes, members, avd appur= 
tenances in St. Lawrence aforesaid, late also parcell, or reputed as parcel) 
of tho possessions of the said Inzer howse, nowe, or lato in the tenure of 
‘Tonkin at the will of tho said Hospitall ; end also all that one 
‘mesuage or tenement in St, Lawrence aforesaid with all his rightes, mem- 
bers, and appurtenances late also pareell, or reputed as pareell of the pos- 
sessions of tho said lozor howse, nov, or of late in the tenure or oceupacion 
of William Rawo at the will of the said Hospitall ; and also all that one 
‘mesuage or tenement with his appurtenances in St. Lawrence aforesoid, 
Jate also pareell, or reputed as parcell of the possessyons of the same lazer 
howse, now, or of Tate in the tenure, manuranee, and oecupacion of one 
John Kember at the will of the said Hospitall ; and all that one mesuage 
fr tenemente with his appurtenances in St. Lawrence aforesaid, late also 


2 Sie in the orignal, 
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jpareell, or reputed a8 pareell of the possessions of the said lazer howse, 
how, of of late in the tenure, manurance, or cecupacion of one John Re- 
nawden at the will of the said Hospitall ; and also all that one chamber 
‘with his appurtenances in St. Lawrence aforesaid, pareell also or reputed 
Ts peel! of the possessions of the asid lazer howse, nowe or of lato in 
the tenure or occupacion of one Peter Nicholas, at the will of the ssid 
Hospitall; and all that one howse or mesuage in St, Lawrence aforesaid 
lato alzo parcell or roputed as pareell of the possessions of the said lazer 
hhowse, now, or of late in the tenure of one Richard Piper at the will of the 
said Hospital ; and also all that one tenement with his appurtenances it, 
St, Lawrence aforesaid, late also parcell or reputed as parcell of the pos- 
sessions of tho said lazer howse, now, or of late in the tenure, manuranc 
‘or cceupacion of one Johan Garland, widowe, at the will of the said Hos- 
pill; and lao all that one tenement with thappurtenances in Bodman 
‘foreaaid, late also parcell or ‘as parcell of the possessions of the 
tid lazer hows, now, orf lato the tenure or oeeupacion of one Walter 
‘Hooper, at tho will of the said Hospitall; and also all that annuall or yerely 
rent of twoo shillinges and cighte pence, yssuinge and goinge out of the 
Jundea and tenements in St Tinguly, nor, oof late in the neupacion of 
Benedict te also beinge parcel, or reputed as parcel of the 
hertane of the sad lazer howne} to have and fo hold all and singulr the 
‘nid mansion howse, landes, tenementes, and hereditaments, mylle, faires, 
rents, revercions and services, and also all and singuler other the premisses, 
‘with the appurtenances, and everye parte and parcell therof, unto the said 
Master or Governor, brethren and tates, of Elsabeth, Quene of England, 
of St. Lawrence de Ponteboye in Cornewall, and to their successors for 
ever, to the onely proper use and behoofe of the said Master, Governor, 
brethren and sistors, and their successors for ever, to be holden of us our 
hires and successors, as of our duchy of Cornewall, in free socage, and not 
in enpit, by fealtyo only, and suche yearly rents as heretofore have bene 
‘answered and payed for the same promisses or any parte therof, for all 
manner of services and demaundes; and wo doe novertheles ordeyno, wil, 
and straightely command the said Master or Governor, brethren, and sisters 
of the said Hospitall, and their successors, that they, and their successors 
for ever shall provide and mainteine » good and convenient minister to say 
the divino service now used within the Churche of England, within the 
Chappell of tho said lazer howse, and to minister the sacraments there, as 
heretofore in her majestyes tyme the same hathe moste commonly bene 
‘used. Provided alwaies neverthelesse, if at any tyme hereafter any con- 
troversy or suite shall happen to growe or be betwene the suid Master or 
Governor, brethren and sisters of the said Hospitall, and any other person 
ax persons, fr, tovchinge or eaocerninge any fase, or lentes, ectate, or 
estates, heretofore maid, or pretended to be made, of any of the premises 
Defore ‘by these presents graunted unto the said Master or Governor, 
brethren or sisters of the said Hospitall, and that informacion thereof be 
yen, of complaint thereof made to the Lord Tresorer of England and 
the Chauncellor of the Exchequer, for the tyme beinge, if therupon the said 
aster of Governor, bredhren and itera of the sid Hospital, donot from 
ime to time stand to observe, ‘such order and direceion 
pS ATLLSC UE thal rey i ane ed 
‘Tresorer of England, and Chauncellor of the Exchequer, for the tyme 
bbeinge, that then, and frome theueeforthe, thes our letters patents for and 
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coneerninge onely suche parto of the premises for the which the same order 
‘and direocion sball not be observed, performed or Kepte, shalbe utterly 
void and of none effecte, anythinge before in thes presents conteyned to the 
contrary notwithstandinge. 

Tn witnes wherof, éc., Witnesse our selfo at Westminster, the nintho 
dayo of Marche, (a. v. 1582,] 








Por breve de privato siglo, &o. 

‘Tas foregoing Charter, or Letters Patent, has been already referred to 
by Professor Babington in an interesting notice of the Lazar House of St. 
Laurence de Ponteboy, in Cornwall, printod in tho Journal of the Cam 
brian Archwological Association, vol ix, third series, p. 177. At the tine 
‘of that publication, the writer had not found the original cherter of incor- 

oration, nor seen the enrolment of it in the Patent Rolls, of which the 
foregoing is a verbatim copy. Wo are indebted to Mr. Burtt for his 
friendly assistance in making soarch at the Record Office for the doeument, 
which we have thus been enabled to bring beforo our readers. ‘The present 
affords a favorable opportunity of offering some observations on this ancicat 
charity, and adverting to some other documents connected with its history 
‘and its subsoquont dissolution in 1810, 

Dr, Oliver, Monast. Dioe, Bxon., p. 15, in a general notiee of Chapel 
and Hospitals that existed in Bodmin, observes—* 8, Laurence, of thi 
House even Tanner knew litte more than Leland, who calls it * a pore hos 
pital or laznr-house beyond the bridge, about milo,” dedicated to 8, Lau- 

* "Bishop Staffed, on Oct 11,1805, granted an ‘ 
tacionom payperum oprosorum Sancti Laureneii juxta Bodminiam.’ 

i tor, vol, ii. fol. 128, March, 5, 1436, is a 
indulgenco to 8. Laureneo.” ‘These appear to be the earliest notic 
Hospital. No other record of its existenco has como to my knowledge pro= 
‘ously to that which is to be found on tho certificates of oollg 
chanttios, feo chapels, &o., in tho countios of England and Wal 
abridged copy of thoso relating to Cornwall and Dovon is inserted in tho 
Supplement to Dr, Oliver’s Monasticon of the Dioooso of Bxeter, p. 483, 
tinder the head of * Chantry Rolls.” ‘Tho abateat, forushed ‘at iny 2 
quent by my ond Mr Coo then one ofthe amintant oper of pl 
‘nt Carlton Rio, was supplied to Dr, Oliver as a contribution to 
dition of the Monasticon of that diooose, 

‘Tho name of the founder in that report is left in blank and chat blanke 
hhas never been supplied. At the date of the report (about 37 Heury VIL), 
the charity is anil to bo forthe maintenance of “nineteen Lazare pele, 
tow hole men, tow hole women, and one pryste, to mynystre unto them int 
4, happel adjoyning to the syd hospital not fare distant from he paryhe 
churche ;” the yearly value of the possessions is there stated to be 
£4 14s, 1}d., and the valuo of the ornaments, jewels, plate, goods, and 
catalls,* to'be 80s. 


4 Leland, Iti, vl, ii £77, Compsry nal note supplios the following evidesoe 
vo voli £2 “tom Bodmaya to Sof a beolactor to the Hospital "One 
Lasvense, whor a poor Hospital or Laat 08 

House is about « Mile, Hore 1 paaid he 
over aStoue Dridge,and under it reonith founders of tho Grey Fv’ Monastery 
a proty Broke thet cummith out of the Bodais 

‘ples from South Bato". A sarge 
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‘The next instrument is the above Charter of Elizabeth. It recites the 
tence for a long time past of a great company of lnzar people by the 
name of «Prior, brethren, and sisters,”” at the place called St. Lawrence 
de Pontboy, in the parish of ‘ Bodman,”” who had never therefore boen ine 
corporated by the Queen or her progenitors. ‘The Charter then declares 
them to be a corporation by the name of the Hospital or Almshouso of 
Blizabeth Quoon of England of St. Lawroneo do Ponteboy ” in the 
atish of «“Bodman,” ‘The number of lepers at the time of the chartor 
is stated to bo 36. By the now incorporation, the style of the body is to 
be “the mastor or governor, brethren, and sisters "of the Hospital, and 
there are to be in all forty persons ;—viz, 39 “poor men and women, leprous 
poople,”” and the master. The brethren are to bo clectod by the genoral 
ody, and the master by the brethren and sisters. All the late possessions 
of do body spectfedterein aro granted to tho now holy, ta ive an oo 
‘hold to thom and their successors for ever, of the Queen, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, as of her Duchy of Cornwall—in freo soeage and not in eapito,” 
‘The choice of a minister to perform divine sorvieo in the chapel is vestod in 
tho now body. 

For tho results of this new incorporation, we have to obtain information 
from the proceedings in the Court of Chancery referred to in the memoir 
by Professor Babingtou, The original proceedings, and tho docree, aro 
among the records of that Court, but the official eopios of the decree, aud 
thor orders, of the Court, in the possossion of the local author 
‘Traro, are no doubt authentic, and may 

fy that, at the dato of th 





































sylum, under no contro}, 
cted, and retaining no vostige of the original seopo and object of 
the ehacity, a9 administerod either before oF under the chartor of Elizabeth, 
‘Tho proceedings before the Mastor in Chancery show that thoro was not « 
single member of the body having any right of title to. admiasfon into the 
Hospital,” ‘Tho practice hnd been to soll annuities for lives, make leases, 
‘and grant undivided shares in the proporty and profits, to any one who was 
Aisposed to bay, and without tho slightest apparent regard to the intention 
of tho charity. Tho final deerve annuls and cancels all the outstanding 
‘grants ofthis irrogular character, and tho ebarty in effect booame extinct 
‘and incapable of re-ostablishment, for want of a fall complement of loprous 
patients, npotent lative bods, 

1 tho suits pending in Chancery, th objet of tho gentlemen who, in 
the namo of the Attorney-General, instituted the proveedings, in 1803, tra 
to obtain a transfer of the property to a hospital then lately established at 
Traro and supported only by voluntary contributions, and which had no 
spesal referee to lopreny of any ove os of disorders 

On the other hand, it was contended that if the charity had wholly 
failed in its object, tho corporation was in effect dissolved, and consequently 

Poseossions had relapsed to the representatives of the original founder 
{iF any could be found), or escheated to the Crown, ot to the Duchy of 
Cornvrall,—inasmuch a8 the tenure in the above chatter is of the Crown 
in right of the ducky, then vested in the Crown, - With regard to the 
duchy right (which, in the event of an eschent, would have been supported 
by the language of the charter), the Prince was made a party to the sult, 
and notified his personal assent’ to tho schome ultiuately sanctioned by 
the Gourt, This “selieme”” adopted partially the proposal of the gentle 
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‘men who had promoted the suit; but, in conformity with the principle of 
cy pres, that is, of adhering, as nearly as possible, to the general intent of 
the founders, the Court exucted from the Managers of the County Hos- . 
pital, a8 a condition of the transfer, an engagement to receive any patient 
Of the class contemplated by them—namely, leprous patients, ‘The words 
of the engagement were “that all leprous perions that may offer them- 
selves for that purpose, shall (without any recommendation of a Governor) 
‘be admitted into the infirmary in preference to any other cases, and pro- 
vided with proper treatment cad agoobmodaton. im tho iatrmar, 20 long 
as their disorder may require.” —13th August, 1810. 
that shortly after the publication of Professor Babing- 
ation was actually mado by an ominent living physician 
ich ease of leprosy. I only 
‘ friend and member of the 





































mo add a word on the name of the original site of this, Hospi 
at a short distance to the west of the church and town of Bodmin, 
‘A stroam runs through the villago or site of St. Laurence into the larger 
river that lows down to Padstow. ‘The documents of the Hospital show 
that there wero several mills belonging to it. Mr. Bubington reads tho 
fame on tho sel an * Poopoye” and yee init a latent Cornish meaning, 
which he profors to the reading in tho charter. I suspect the soal, if 
rightly read, to be a blunder of the seal engraver, and that a woods 

bridge at St, Lauronce may have given namo to the site of the “ Mansyon 
Howse de Poatsboy,' as Twigood butween Bodmin and Liskeard has given 
tho name of Doublaboy” to tho Railway Staton at hat pce.” My 























Gorniah finde in thvo para fol na difulty about this designation: 
though I eannot undertake to say whother they will now seo a bridge of 
wood, I think that if, on thoir noxt visit to Cornwall, my Cambro-Bri 

frionds would bend their stops to tho pretty bridge and beautiful woods of 





‘Dunmear and Pencarrow, they will at least thank me for baving suggested 
0 pleasant a stroll on a summer's evening. 





EDWARD SMIRKE. 


By tho courtesy of tho Cambrian Archatological Association we are on- 
bled to place bofore our readers a ropresentation of the seal of the dissolved 
Hospital of St. Laurence de Ponteboy, first published in their Journal in 
1865." ‘Tho existence of the matrix appears to have been forgotten until 
the meeting of that Society in Cornwall in 1862; during a visit to Bodmin 
‘on that occasion the seal was shown in tho Guildhall. Professor Babington, 
in his memoir before cited, obsorves that it is well deserving of a placo in 
fome permanent muscum, and such suitable depository might, as we be- 
Tieve, be found either at Traro or at Penzance, He remarks that the seal 
is apparently the most ancient proof of the existence of the Hospital that is 
extant ; the entries in the bishops’ registors at Exeter, previously men- 
tioned, had escaped his notice whilst compiling his interesting memoir, 
‘The matrix, as he supposes, was probably made in the fifteenth centur 

and even perhaps not long before the year 1500, We entirely agree in the 
conclusion expressed by our friend that the seal at the first aspect seems 
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auch older than that and, whilst admitting the possibility that its 
somewhat unartistic ‘may ‘bave been duo, in some degree, to its 
. having been exceuted by some provincial workman i a remote district, the 





‘eof the nll of St Lanrence of Peapey, or Peatabay,Bodmla. Orginal sem, 


fashion of tho lettering, with certain other details, seem to suggest tho 
{nforonce that tho seal may have been copied from a more ancient matrix. 
‘Tho dovico, as will be seen by the woodcut, is a figure of St. Laurence, 
holding a gridiron, and the Book of the Gospels, appropriate to his affice of 
deacon. A cusped and erocketed eanopy appears over the figure, and 
‘Donenth is a small distorted figure kneeling in prayer, doubtless the prior 
cof the hospital. ‘The legend is—s': tAYRENCIT: noDMONS’ Ds: PENPoY.* 
‘The name Fonpor, as Frofemor Babington hs truly printed ot, has 
much more Cori anc than its form of Pontaboy, in the patent of 
‘Queen Elisabeth. Ho expresses the hope, in which we fully accord, that 
cour Corniah friends may investigate the different forms of the name, and 
gireos some explanation of the anomaly in the changer that it seems to 


, in conclusion, that the seal, as I am informed by Mr. 
fiirke dad ben gren by Lyson in tho Supplementary Pats of Cornish 
Seals, rarely found in eopies of the Britannia. Its repetition (from 
the o throogh the kindoes ofthe Cambrian Assocation and of our 

2, eannot fail to prove acceptable. I would also 
tckuowlodge my shigatioce to R. Bray, oq, Tova Clock of Boiain, 
and to Mr. Goueh, of Pensance, for an impression from the matrix. 

ALBERT WAY. 


























# The name of the place, it will bo ob- mame wes written with very_atbitrary 
served, has a mark of contraction over variation in spelling. ‘The eatlott foraa 
the la Hotr"Tt as been sugested scema to bave teen Boden; we find 
that the word may porhaps be read Bod- Rodman, and Bodeninian, frequent, and 
‘mooenss, in extowa. Me. Smirke, how- also Bodeubam, even ata late time. 
(rer, proposes to roud—Lodmouin ~The 





Proceedings at Meetings of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, 


‘March 1, 1867, 


‘The Hon, W. 0, Staxuzr, MP. and V.P., in the Chair, 

‘Tus gratifying intelligence was announced, in reference to the threat 
ened demoliion of eutaus gateway ab Tenby, which had been brought 
under the notieo of the Institute, throtigh a communication from Sir Gardner 

jnson, at the ing (see p. 79, ante), that the Corporation 
of that town had tention to sacrifico the structure for an 
alleged purpo 
tho Mayor on behalf of t Thad aecompanied resolutions expr 
of tho strong feeling of the Society of Antiquaries, the British Archavolog 
Association, and of tho Cambrian Archwological Society. ‘Tho conservative 
‘efforts of soveral influential persons had also been united in the appeal, that 
happily had proved successfal in the rescue of an interesting architeotural 
relio. 

A memoir on Wattlosborough Castle, Shropshire, by 
F.S.A., was read. It will bo printod hereafter ia this Journ 
‘The ‘apparent difficulty as to the original entrance to the Castle, qnd 
‘other features in its construction, wore the subjects of considerable remark. 
Sir T, Winnington, Bart,, M.P., referred to the largo earth-works on t 
south of Wattlesborough, and to tho provalence of castles and defensive 
tho neighbourhood of the Borders of Wales. 

Crank thought that the remains at Wattlesborongh had ail the 
ics of work of the Norman period, probably built upon Saxon. 
‘The namo was suggestive of Saxon operations. Shropshire 
had many earth-works and eamps, but the keep was a distinct feature of the 
Norman period, Saxon work would not consist of more than simply dry 
walls connecting a camp with a castle. He hiad no doubt that the entrance 
‘was at the second story, of which he quoted several examples, among others 
the Castles of Rochester and Carnarvon, In this view the chairman and 
others concurred. 

‘Me. Yatzs' observed that he had found evidences of similar modo of 
gntrance to cutie in Germany, when investigating the line ofthe great 
Roman Wall. 

This discussion was followed by some remarks on Stone Roof-tiles of 
Roman date, communicated by Professor Bocxwax, F.G.S., FL 

+ Daring my exeavations at Corinium I not unfrequently met with stone 
roof-tiles, in which the flat-headed clouted nails by which they were attach 
were occasionally found. ‘These tiles, as might have been expected, were 
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mado of materials found not far from the spot ; thus, at Cirencester, those 
Maes commonly et with were made of the thinner als of the Forest 
Marble, a very heavy and coarse material for roofing, though it is employed 
for this purpose at the present time. Another rock which furnished roof- 
tiles is that of the fissile beds at the bottom of the Great Oolite, which, 
from having been used for roofing at Stonesfeld, Oxfordshire, from time 


immemorial, is called ¢ Stonesfeld Slate.” 
a e 
& Talk ti Gnd ne Show he Seto the Roma tile in diinhhng the 
wean 


Amocenent of Ronen ee 
aie 
‘Stoog benagual an, commonly wet fn nition of Roxas rotsg 
“The Forest Marble and Stonesfeld Slate occar in the Cirencester 
istrict, 26 that it is easy to understand why these should have been used 
for rooFtiles in that locality, notwithstanding they were so heavy and 
course. The tiles made from these, as may be seen by specimens in the 
Girencester Museum, are usually lozenge-shaped, s0 that when placed in 
position, they present a series of ‘We ceeasionally see, likewise, 
‘8 modern arrangement of stone tiles, in imitation of the ancient method. 
“During my residence at Bradford Abbas, 
near Sherborne, Dorsetshire, I have been #0 
fortunate 3 to detect scveral Roman sites; i 
one of these, on my own farm, an excay 
‘8 couple of cartloads’ (puttloads, in 
Dorset dialect) of stone tiles ; of some of ti 
‘more perfect of these I send outlines, of the 
ext size and form. Before, however, I ref 
particularly to these points, ‘I would describe 
‘the nature of the material, ‘Bradford Abbas is 
situated on the Inferior Oolite and Fuller's 
Earth, but the first of these rocks is, there 
‘specially, too uneven in its fracture to become 
Este, and the Faller’ Earth isnot euperinposed 
bby the Stonesfield Slate, as both this latter and 
the Great Oolite are absent in Dorset, whilst the 
Forest Marble, which is not far distant, is even 




















iow Mths inves, rougher than’ that rock occurring neat Ciren- 


ester. 

“In this position, then, the builders employed a fissile bed from the 
Ddésement strata of the lias of the adjoining county of Somerset. From 
this souree, probably at Sparkford, a material was obtained, which, 
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though tolerably smooth on the surface, was yet, from its thickness (one 
inch) as heavy, if not more s0, than the coaser tiles from the Forest Marble. 
The weight of a tile of the form and sizo of tho pattern is ten pounds, 
bat, if reotangular slabs were used, as most commonly at the present tim 
it would require to be nearly double that weight to effect the same pur- 
pose. (See woodeut.) In # modem imitation of the Roman excalloped tile 
the pointing of the bases has been devised in order to diminish the weight; 
the removal of the corners (as shown in the sbaded portions of the wood 
‘out) was obviously intended to effect the same purpose. 

4 Tf we arrange a series of tiles, as seen in tho woodcut, fg. A., wo can 
form some iden of the ingenuity shown in the manufacture of these liassie 
tiles, as illustrated by the Bradford Abbas examples. I feel persuaded 
that, simple as this matter might appear, this ancient method might be 
followed at the present day with considerable advantage. 

“Trrould remark that the material of which these ‘tiles were formed 
hhas been used for tesserm in Roman pavements ; it was, indeod, the 
‘occurrence of a number of these teaser in ploughed land, that induced 
the search which ended in the discovery upon which the foregoing remarks 

ave been founded, I may observe that the making of both tiles and 
tessera was facilitated by the natural cleavage lines of the stone.” 

Mr. Ooravi0s Mongax, M.P., and V.P., observed tbat the specimen 
exhibited was of remarkable form, ordinary Roman tiles of stone being 
diamond-shaped, 

Mr. J. Yates alluded to the considerable discorory of Roman tiles at 
Ceerwent, of which Mr. Morgan had given a detailed account, and to the 
circumstance of such tiles being found only in the West of England, the 
country of the Boduni, who were filers. In illustration of his remarks, 
Mr. Yates exhibited one of the more ordinary forms of such tiles, It had 
‘been found among the ruins of the Roman villa at Coker near Yeovil in 
Somorsotshire. It has the hole for a nail with a broad head, and consists 
of a fissile calcareous sandstone ; the form is an elongated hexagon. 

Mr. Yates has siuce given references tothe following additional examples, 
«ll rom Roman buildings and all,ercept Wroxeter, from the South-Western, 
counties, the country of the ancient Belge, The localities and the autho- 

for them are as follow: 

1, Wroxeter, Shropshire—Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., observ 
will mention as another peculiarity, that the houses 
been roofed with micaceous slate, set lozenge-shaped, so that from a dis- 
tance, when seen in the sunshine, the Roman city must have glittered like 
city of diamonds, such as are sometimes deseribe 
‘These tiles are hexagonal, with the iron nails remaining in some. Speci- 
mens are in the Museum at Shrewsbury.— Times,” March 24, 1859, 

2. Cacrwent, Monmouthshire.—In exploring the site of building, 
which had efidently been a dwvelling-house, “large flat-headed iron nails 
were found among the rubbish. . . . and several roofing-tiles of the form 
‘of a hexagon, made of the slaty sandstone of the district, called tile-stone. 
‘They at once explained the meaning of the flat-headed nails already no- 
ticed.” Octavius Morgan, Esq., M-P., Excavations within the Walls of 
Gnerwent, Archmologia, vol, xxxvi. p. 418 ; published also by the Cnerleon 
Archmologieal Society, pp. 16. 17. 

3. Woodchester, Gloucestershire.—Lysoos’ Roman Antiquities of Wood- 
chester, pl. xxviii. Bg. 6. 
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isley, Gloucestershire.—s* Hexagonal tiles, in which were found in- 
sorted the iron nails, by which they had been fastened.” Dimensions, 14 
in, by 9. Archaol. Journal, vol. i. p. 43, 44, ‘The supposed arrangement 
of the tiles is there shown by a wood 

5. Cirencester, Gloucestershire —** The roofs of the houses appear to 
hhave been made of the fisile stone of the distriet.”” Buckman's Corinium, 

. 24. Specimen in tho Muscum at Cirencester, of the usual form, with a 
Erte dred for the nal 

6, Wellow, Somersetshire.—Dimensions of the heragonal tiles, 18 in. 
by 11. With theso were found eoping-stones of freestone, from 2 to 3 ft. 
in lngth. Rev. John Skinner, platen and desription; Rev. If. M, Sart, 

ju Solis, p. 112. 

~ Uplgee, Deron, adjoining Somerset —" Roofing-tles of uniform 

‘he frm bung in ths istane an irregular pentagon.” Archwal, Journ 
vol. xi. p. 49, 50. 

8, North, Wrashall, Wilshire Tho atone tiles were neatly cut into 
the form of elongated hexagons, and the roof composed of thom must 
have presented a handsome and’ ornamental aj ee. The iron nails 
with which these tiles were fastened to thi generally remained 
jn the holes drilled through their upper angles. Very strong timber must 
Ihave been needed to carry such a roof, the tiles ing in weight at least 
5ibs. They measured about in in length. 
he roofs ware topped by ridge erst of sione hallowed ont ech pea 
fitting into its neighbour like the modern drain pipes.”” @. Poulett Sorop 
Baq., MP. Wiltshire Archaol. Society's M 1860. 

eu and Gumard Bay, Isle of Wight—Heragonal 
 roofing-stones,"" with remains of nails and holes for them. Rey. Edmund 
Kel, Journal Brith Arebaol, Auseiation, Deo, 1866, pp. 2,3, pl. 23, 
fg. 1—3. 

Mii, © Caulo Feld,” 1} niles from Andover, Hampshire, the sito of 
Findonum.—Tiles hexagonal, 16 in. long, 11 or 12 in. broad, nearly an 
Inch thie, with ole for nails Discovered in May, 1807, by the Rev. B. 
Kell. 

‘Mr. Auvent War offored the following observations on the. monumental 
figios of the Plantagenets in the conventual church at Fontevrault, expo- 
Silly in reference to the rumear of thelr propved removal to tis country, 
snd the excitement which such « runoar was sid to havo produced 



















































who remarkable statement that appeared in the * Times’ of Friday 
Jaat, the 22nd ult., relating to the memorials of the Plantagenets that exist 
in the abbey church of Fonterranlt, has doubtless not escaped the notice 
‘of the members of the Institute. It relates to the proposed removal of 
queation to this country ; their highly interesting character 
known to us by the accurate etchings published by Charles Stothard ; and, 
more generally, by the admirable facsimile casts in the Medimval Court 
at tho Crystal Pelace. Independently of the historical interest of the 
statues, their value as carly examples in the series of works of monumental 
sculpture is indisputable. “I may be permitted possibly to advert to this 
subject the more urgently, having hed the satisfaction of examining these 
sfigies at Fontorraut in 1825, several years before their removal by Louie 
ype, and the ‘restorations ” and elaborate embellishments that they 

had undergone in the atéliers at Versailles, where it was the intention of 
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that sovereign, as T believe, that the renovated statues of the Plantagencts 
should grace the historical gallories formed by his direction, ‘The aaquisi- 
tion of these remarkable portraitures has on more than one oeeasion been 
coveted in this country, and especially last your was the desire expressed 
on occasion of the influential meeting that took place to give furtherance to 
the project of restoration of the Ghapter-house at Westminster Abbey, 
whero it was suggested that a suitable depository might be found for thi 

Plantagenet memorials, in the event that an entente cordiale could bo 
‘attained with out allies of France for tho romoval. 

“Tam not aware that any rumour of negotiations for this object has 
obtained publicity in this country, and itis with tho view of inviting inquiry 
that I would bring the announcement to which I have alluded under the 
special notiee of the meeting of tho Insitato. ‘Tho statement was given 
by the Paris correspondent of the * mos,’ as follows :— 

«OO, Boulé, of the Institute of France, has written to the Débats a 
letter on behalf of the Scientific and Artistioal Society of Angers, to pro- 
test against the contemplated delivery to tho English Government of the 
statues of tho Plantagenets in the chapel of the prison at Fontovrault, 
He relates that on the Sth instant an agent of the French Government 
arrived there to remove the fou of Henry IL, and Richard Ooour do 
Lion, Blennor of Guienne and Isabel of Angouléme, Tho director of the 
‘establishment, however, affirming that the order presented was informal, 
refused to deliver up tho relies. ‘Tho writer statos that the agitation 
‘throughout the ancient provinee is intense, and that the prefeot, tho bishop, 
‘tho mayors of towns, and several learned ‘bodies havo forwarded potitions 
to the Kmper agua che propoaed removal, He als deolaren thatthe 
statues belong not only to Anjou, but to the whole of France, and should 
not bo givon up to England without a Bill passed by the Legislative Body. 
ML Boulé adds that applications from the English Government wore refused 
ty the Restoration in 1817, and ogein andor Louis Philippe, That, nove 
reign, ho says, removed the relics to Versailles, and placed thom in the 
National Musoum, in order to discourage any idea on tho part of Bngland 
of obtaining them; and it was the President of the Republic who in 1849 
‘accodod to the earnest wishes of the people of Anjou, and caused the ofigies 
to be replaced in a chapel of the ancient church at Fontevrault.’ 
ions may doubtless vary in regard to the removal of the statues 
from the placo with which their intorost is so essentially connected. But 
my immediate object is to ascertain whether any negotiations havo actually 
een commenced; and the subject cannot fail to be of general interest to 
archeologists in this countr 

‘The Chairman and Mr, Morgan were certainly of opinion that the 
Plantagenet effgios ought not to be romoved from Fontorrault. In this 
‘exprossion of opinion soveral other members joined, it boing urged that the 
monuments were now in their proper placo, as the sovereigns of England 
were the Dukes of Anjou, of whom Fontevrault was tho burial-place ; the 
removal of those effigies to this country would not be in accordance with 
‘proper principles for the local conservation of histori 
same time, it might be very desirable to direst examination to be made 
with regard to their condition in their present place of deposit. 

Tn the absoneo of any preciso information as to the actual state of the 
facts, the Chairman was requested to ask a question of her M 
Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the House of Commons 5 
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the efigies, as stated, were aboat to be removed to this country, the officers 
ofthe faeate rere dvectadts draaps eslaon in scronddce wit te 
previously expressed opinions, and to arrange with the Chairman for its 
Presentation in the proper quarter. 








Mr. J. Deara t some “ Remarks on a portion of the Drainage 
in connection with the Abbey of Waltham,” describing an hour's ramble 
through those underground ‘undertaken to test a tradition which 





ted in the neighbo that hay ldo mubtrranan balding co 
taining images and objects of sculpture. OF course the search for such a 
building war fraidese} Batt ented the wir wo ‘map out the course 
taken by the drains, and to examine their construction and form. A map 
of the drainage was exhibited; it showed some curious details in such works, 


Sntiquitics mad Works of Art Ehibiter, 

By tho Rev, J. Brox.—Two camp-kettles of white or finned () metal 
and of German work, lately acquired in Sweden. They were probably of the 
toventeenth century ; one of them was part of the spoil of the Thirty Year 
‘War carried off by the army of Gustavus Adolphus. ‘They were somewhat 
roughly but quaintly ornamented, and their contrivances for the simul- 
taneous cooking of various articles of food were ingenious and remarkable, 

By tho Hon, W. Owsn Seusiat, M.P-—Pragagnte ofa fine rae of tho 
British period found at Heriri Mons (Merioneth), in which were fragments 
of bones and a wooden needle or bodkin. This relic and the urn are figured 
in this Jouroal, p. 16, ante. Mr. Stanley related the cireumatances attond- 
{ng this discovery ; and the subject of ancient interments in that part 
‘our jaland bas sinco been ‘commented upon by him in a momoi 
Printed in this volume (p 13)—-A Roman lamp wih the san af the 
maker “vontis"; a Roman ring of gold, from which the stone had beon 
lost ; and a metal plague, of the seventeenth century (2), the profilo of a 
Roman lady. These lad been found at Segontium (Carnarvon) 

By Mr. J. Yarus.—A Roman roof-tile, of stone, from Coker, near 
Yeoril, Somerset. See p. 181, ante, 

By Sir Twoxas Worerverox, Bart., M.P.—A watch which formorly 
olonged to Mr. Speaker Onslow, and which had beon used by the Speakers 
of the House of Commons till within the last thirty years, 


April 5, 
‘Tne Hox. W. 0, Stastzx, M.P. and V.P., in tho Chair, 

cite, Ctamss repeied the rvlt of ie enquires in the Howe of 
Jommons as to the facts respecting the effigies of early sovereigns of 
Ragland at Fovterant, In answer to his ret uestion Hor Majesty's 
eoretary of Stato for Foreign AGuirs replied, that representations had 
ees to His Majesty the Emperor of the French that these ‘monu- 
in a very neglected condition, and that their removal to this 
country was greatly to be desired. Tis Majesty, with that reepect for our 
‘isles that had always characterised hisdealings with this country, had there. 
‘upon offered the effigies to Her Majesty the Queen. The offer had been ac. 
cepted, and arrangements were in progress for their speedy transmission to 
this country, if they were not now en route. Since that answer was 
{fiten a aunver which seemed to provent any action being taken by the 
titute in the matter—it had doubtless eouwe to the ears of Her’ Ma- 
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jesty’s government that many persons, whose opinion was entitled to the 
‘greatest respect, thought that euch a removal is inexpedient for con- 
siderations which had been so fully urged at the last mooting of the 
Institute, On the other side of the Channel also, the feeling which Mr. 
y referred to in tho remarks which had first brought the subject 
to the notice of the Institute, had increased so considerably that quite an ex 
citement had arisen in the country, avd protests, memorials, and represen 
tations of various kinds had been made to the government of the Emperor 
against the proposed transfer of the effigies. Under these altored cireun- 
he (the Chairman) had again interrogated Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State as to their porsoverance in the wish to bring over thoso monuments 
to England, and Lord Stanley had replied that it had been represented to 
the Emperor that the Queen was quite willing to reloaso His Majesty from 
the offer he had made, if he thought fit to re-consider it. At the same 
time it was suggested that attention should be given both to the condition 
of the monuments themselves, and to the placo in which they were now de 
posited. And thus the wishes of the Instit i 

tion passed at their last meoting, wore to be ear 

‘The Rey. G. Musonave exhibited drawings which he had lately mado of 
tho effigies, and spoko of the general excitement which had beon produced 
in France by the suggestion of their removal to this country 

Mr. 0, Monoax, M.P., had alrendy expressed tho opinion that we hed 
no claim to these statues. ‘Though Kings of England, the Princes they 
represented wero Counts of Anjou, and their bones rosted at Fontevrault 
their own proper burial-placo, Tho feoling of desire for their poss 
by this country had been owing to their noglected condition, and the action 
taken by the Institute had produced a good effect if it ensured th 
‘care and preservation of tho monuments, In any *r 
be made he trusted it would not bo carried too fa, as more sorious injury 
might bo done by that course than by tho mott extreme noglect. 

3. Roox was ano that he should expres th foling of thaw potent 
in thanking the Chairman for the delieacy and tact which he had shown in 
this matter, and which had been the main enuso of the good result that 
had been achieved, ‘Theso statues had beon long noglected at Fontovraslt, 
and “‘porjide Albion” had the honour of preserving the efigis in the place 
to which they belonged. 

Mr. C, Tucknn gavo an account of the discovery of some remarkable 
bronse woapoos in Devonshire, and exhibited soveral of the objets foud. 
‘The discovery was made in the course of some draining operations in the 
patish of Talaton, near the Roman “Via Strata’” leading from Moridu- 
um to Bxeter, and not for from the argo earthwork known as Hembary 
Fort. Mr. Tucker pointed out the remarkable features presented by these 
‘objects, but he has sineo extended those remarks 60 as to embraco refer~ 

to similar objects. This memoir is printed at length at p. 110 of this 





























































‘The Rev. J. Brox gave tho following account of 
jerable number of articles for table use (chiefly of 
ents, in the North of Burope during the course of last year :—« We 
to the N.W. extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia to the iown of Luled, 
when we ascended the Great Lule river to Storbacken in a north-westerly 
direction; then by land in the country carts to Jockmock, and by boats up 
fa series of inland lakes to the settlement of Quickjock, the extreme settle- 
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‘ment in the north-western part of the province of Lule& Lappmark, and 
situated within the Aretic Cirele. The government has long attempted to 
settle the country by granting tracts of land to persons from the South, 
and excusing them from all taxes, military conscription, &e. ‘The Lapps 
‘come down to these settlements daring the winter, and as soon as the sucw 
alts hasten tthe high fle in order to avoid the mosquitoes, woh breed 








and showing « waistooat with a bigh straight collar oraimented with glo” 
bular buttons, to which pendants were attached. Down either side of tho 
‘walatcont wore sx large buttons of a very medieval type. ‘Thelr eaps are 
high and conical, with bands of silver or tin wire. ‘The spoons are of 
very peculiar type, some of silver, others of hora and wood. ‘Their drinkin 
‘oups aro mostly two-handled, with pendants attached, resembling a Scotch 
In the settlers’ houses we found large silver beakers, soveral of 
which T brought 

“In other partsof Sweden end in Norway the personal ornaments, in almost 
all cases the handiwork of the peasants, exhibit « strong 
‘which may easily be accounted for by the fact that the Northin 
Finger, as they were called, repaired to Byzantiam, and took serv 
Emperor's body guard (Thoms’ Primeval Antiquities, p. 68), and on d 
Feturn home they would naturally bring their ornaments back ‘with them. 
‘Tho specimens I now have were obtained from the peasantry themaclves, 
and aro very different in their make to such as may be purchased of the 
smiths and jewellers in tho different towns.” 

Remarks upon several of the articles were made by Mr. J. Yarus and 
‘other members present. 

‘Tho Onatnan deseribed the circumstances attending the finding of a 
nal perforated rn f remarkable type at Bryn Scout, Camarvanir, 
‘and which was exhibited by him by kind permission of the Rev. W. Wyuno 
Wiliams, of Menaifron. "See p. 22, ante, It had been enclosed in a 
Inrger urn of coarse half-baked material containing burnt bones, ‘Tho 
fubjot of the eury interments in North Wales and the Isle of Anglesey 
of which this and other urns are the evidence, has been carefully consslered 
by Mr. Stanley, and tho result has been the interesting memoir upon tho 
subject which appears in this volume, 





































Tntiquities and Biorks of Set Erhibiter. 


By Mr. B, Wareetox, F.S.A—A small collection of badges, orna- 
‘ments, enamels, and jewels.— Modern Greek Ornament, enclosing a wooden 
t Mount Athos.—German Badge, with figure of 
rucifixion on both sides ;—seventeenth century—A small figure of 
silver, with armour formed of « Walton ‘many yearsago ; 
presumed to be intended for Sir Adrian Fortescue, knight of Malta, She 
‘was martyred, under Henry VIIL., in 1541, and whose portrait at Alalte 
tomeschat resembles the Sgure.—Miniature of St. Joseph nursing our Lord, 
Jt isin au enameled flagree seting;— seventeenth ecntury from Sicily. — 
Enameled Cross, set with pearls, and garnets, and eryetals; modern 
Greek.— Gold Enameled Crucis ;—sixtcenth century.—Large onyx cameo 
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of the Blessed Virgin and 


1, in on enameled setting ; behind is an 
enamelof the Immaculate Con 


ption, —Jewelof the Order of Orit of Ro 
in diamonds;—early sixteenth contury.—Madonna and Child, of turquoise 
‘cameo ;—seventeenth century. Setting modern,—Small enameled Badge ; 
the figure of a deer couchand; tho body of a pesrl,—Small rosewood carr- 
ing, on one side the Madonna and Child, ou reverse the Veronica, inn gold 
‘enameled setting—An old eopper gilt and enameled Cross of a Knight of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Date about 1600,—An enseigne—the figure of a 
talbot marchant, the whole adorned with rubies, emeralds, and pearls; 
carly seventeenth century.—A pectoral Cross, enameled, and adorned with 
rubies and pearls, 

By the Rey, J. Buox.—A eollestion of silver plato, and table utensils, 
together with personal crmaments fom the North of erype, 

Mr, W. P, Vunvox. A smail collection of rings, seals, &c., bolon 
to Major-General Moore, as follows:—Improssion of seal representing 
{ae Mari -A broch and thee unt sang one vry enti Bac 

il 






























hantic head (Cinue-conta)—Fiva ings. —Soven rings with orginal et 
igs and two with the setting broken,—Two Rings, and five unset stones 
G “A. Roman, mask unset—A Sotrabeus and threo Assyrian 





éylinders, engraved.—Four soals.—A Saxon fibula of silyer,—Ten Bronze 
ings and a fibula found at Bath, 


Archaeological Entelligence, 


Ir has beon determined, in accordance with tho cordial im 
from the Corporation of Lancaster, with promise 
wrsons of influence in tho county, that the Annual Meeting of 
in 1868 should hire. ‘Those who feol i 
proposed visit to a district reploto with ancient remains, British aud Roman, 
‘and especially with examples of convontual, military, and domestic archi 
tecture, are requested to communicate with Bimund Sharpe, sq, Tho 
Higher Greaves, Lancaster. It is anticipated that the Great Exhibition 
noxt summer at Leods, undor dircetion of Mr. Waring, with which 
proposed to combine illustrations of the History of Art, ancient and m 
and also a Spocial Series of Portraita of “Yorkshire Wor 
arrangement of which is confided to tho able hands of Mr. Hailstone, 
cannot fail to prosont additional attractions to the archmological visitors 
who may attend our Congres in the adjacent cout. 

Our readers will learn with satisfaction that the“ Memorials of West 
minster Abbey,” by the Daay of Westatrxsten, will bo forthwith published, 
On occasion of the Meeting of the Institute, in London, July, 1866, the 
Doan, Prosident of tho Historical Section, most kindly consented to 

in portions of the valuable materials in preparation for his work pre- 
‘announced by Mr. Murray. ‘The Discourses delivered at our 
Meeting in the Metropolis have been noticed in this Journal, vol. xxiii, 
pp. 309, 313. 








































NOTE ON THE RESTORATION OF THE LAOCOON. 


‘Accounts vary greatly as to:the restorer of the arm. Vasari states that 
Bandinelli, when making his eopy of the group (fished in 1525) now in 
tho Galleria, Florence, also restored the antique Laocoon in the right 
arm, tho which being broken off and never found, Baocio made one in waz, 
tho full size, that corresponded with the muscles, and with the boldness 
and character of the original, and united with it in such a manner as to prove 
hhow well Baccio understood ‘his profession ; and this model served him for 
‘making tho perfect arm of his own work” (Vita di Buceio Bandinelli). But 

(H. A. x. 1, § 13), has the following account of the resto- 

i arm of Laocoon, which was wanting and replaced by 

‘Angelo formerly thought of restoring, and commenced 

‘cutting it out of marble in the roughest way poseible, but never finished it : 
this piece therefore now lies under the statue. This arm, entwined wit 

the serpents, would have bent itself on high over the head of the statue. 

« « Bernini has, on the contrary, stretched out the arm restored by 

hhim in terra-cotta, inorder to leare the head of the fgare free, and that no 

other portion might approach the same in an upward direction.” 

Te must, howerer, be observed here that, bad M. Angelo attempted the 
restoration, it could not possibly hare eseaped the knowledge, and the chro- 

, of his devoted admirer, Vasari. 
‘Winckelmann mast certainly be confounding the great Michie with 
his obscure friend Giovanni Angelo Montorsoli, who is actually mentioned 
by Vasari (Vita di G. Ang. Montorsoli) as 
that was wanting, of the Apollo, and the right of the Laocoen, 
Clement VII. 

‘But, whether well-grounded or not, the tradition proves his idea of the 
proper action of the arm to have been equally wide of the original as what 
‘we seo at present, whether that be due to Bandinelli or to Bernini 















































CORRECTION. 


To tho Memoir on seal of the Prior of Tywardreth, set with an intaglio 
of the Laocoon group, p. 49, line 7, ante, for neck, read head. 


1 Seo p48, ante, 


‘Yor. xxiv. (No. 95). 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF A GOLD OUP IN A 
BARROW IN CORNWALL, A.D. 1897. 


By EDWARD SMIRKE, Vio-Wardon of the Stannaren 


In gives me great pleasure to avail myself of the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty, and of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cornwall, to submit to the inspection of this Society 
a remarkable oup ‘of gold which was disinterred from a 
barrow or tumulus of earth, as long ago as the spring 
of 1837, on the waste of the Duchy manor of Rillaton, in 
Cornwall, 

Thave a perfect recollection of the discovery, having been 
at that time in frequent communication with certain officers 
of the duchy, who ‘Kindly described to me the circumstances 
under which the cup was found, 

T have since also personally received from one of those 
officers, Mr. George Freeth, of Duporth, in Cornwall, a full 
confirmation, from his own knowledge, of the contempora- 
neous statement of the then mineral agent of the Duchy, 
Mr. Colonso, who was instructed by the late auditor, Sir 
George Harrison, to make carcful inquiries on the spot 
and to embody the result in a written statement of facts. 

The information so obtained is entirely worthy of re- 
liance, It was contained in three letters written on the 
10th, 19th, and 20th of May, 1837, of which this papor 
may be taken as a fair abstract. 

thortly before that time, some labourers, in search of 
stone for building an engine-house on a mine on the manor, 
thought they could more easily obtain some from a large 
mound of earth and stones which had been standing from 
time immemorial, with three others, on a part of the moor 
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about half a mile from the well-known masses of granite 
locally called the “ Cheese-wring.” 

‘The mound or barrow was about thirty yards in diameter. 
‘After removing part of the superincumbent earth and stones, 
they came upon a vault or cist of rough masonry forming 
an oblong four-sided cavity, consisting of three vertical stones 
on each of the longer sides, of one stone at each end, a 
large flat one below, and a large flat covering stone above. 
The length of the whole vault was 8 ft., the breadth 3} ft., 
and the height about 3 ft. 

‘None of these granite blocks had any visible tool-mark on 
them ; but they were regularly arranged, the upper stone 
being about 5 ft. below the surface of the mound. The 
vault extended in length from N.N.E. to 8.S.W. In the 
opinion of Mr. Colenso, the mound had been already dis- 
turbed, and the central part of it had been thereby some- 
what depressed; but I do not understand from this that 
the vault or cist itself had been apparently disturbed ; on 
the contrary, a sketch by Mr. Freeth represents both the 
horizontal and vertical stones as in their proper position. 

At the northern end of the vault were found human re- 
mains, consisting of the crumbling portions of a skull and 
other bones almost pulverised. 

Within the vault, and about 33 ft. from this north end, 
were found two vessels lying near each other, one being of 
earthenware, the other and smaller one being the gold cup 
before us, 

‘When first observed, there was a small flat stone, about 
16 in, guar, leaning diagonally against the inner west 
side of the cist, apparently (as my informant suggests) for 
protection of the vessels, of which the earthen vessel was 
unfortunately broken by the tool used in disengaging it 
from this stone. 

Mr. Colonso states in his letter that the earthen vase 
must, in his opinion, originally have contained the gold one, 
which prebab fell out of it when the larger earthen one 
was broken ; but neither he nor Mr. Freeth saw the two in 
site in the vault ; so that the opinion was founded on the 
description of the workmen, 

Some other articles were also found in the cist, and 
were sent up to London with the cup, but they are not 
uow forthcoming. This is to be regretted ; for, on the old 
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principle of “noscitur a socio,” these other relics, found in 
company with the cup, might have thrown light on the 
ago or date of the cup. They were however seen by Mr, 
Freeth, now the only attesting witness of their nature and 
aspect. ‘They were sent up in four packages or boxes, 
containing the following articles, as described in the letter 
accompanying them, viz., portions of the fictile vessel called 
by the writer the “urn” a small bit of “ ornamental earthen 
ware ;” something like a metallic “rivet,” and other unde- 
scribed articles, as well as small portions of the human 
bones already mentioned. With these were also enclosed 
what remained of a certain spear-head or sword blade, which 
was about 10 in, long when first seen in the vault, but was 
afterwards broken by removal. 

The cup was forthwith sont to King William IV. by Sir 
George Harrison ; but the demise of fis Majesty within a 
week or two afterwards will sufficiently account for the 
temporary disappearance of the treasure. In all proba- 
bility the contents of the boxes were not sent to the Palace 
with the cup. Sir George himself did not long survive, and 
my friond Mr. Freeth’s memory is now the sole depository 
of the secret of those lost relics. He speaks of them with 
a natural distrust of his recollection after an interval of 
thirty years, and in relation to objects at that time, in them- 
selves, of little ostensible interest. He remembers the frag- 
ments of metal, and of the blade ; and also the fragments 
of pottery, of a “reddish brown” color ; and he has some 
recollection of some an of ivory, and of a fow glass beads. 

Such is all that I can offer to supply the place of the 
miscellaneous contents of the cist, other than the cup, which 
has alone been preserved for our gratification and instruction. 

In order further to identify this cup, you will bear in 
mind the accession of our Queen, and her subsequent mar- 
riage,—events of such engrossing importance as 10 leavo 
little room for thought or inquiries about the cup. It is easy 
to understand that the discernment of the Prince Consort 
distinguished this golden spoil, at a subsequent period, from 
other royal plate. ‘The record of its finding was brought to 
light and annexed to the rolic ; and it now has its place of 
deposit, at the wish of his Royal Highness, in the Swiss Cot- 

‘e of the Queen at Osborne. 

his highly curious cup,—so far as I am aware, unique— 
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measures in height 3} in.; diameter at the mouth 8$ in.; at 
the widest part of the bowl 32 in. The handle measures 14 in, 
by & in, greatest width. Tho weight of the cup is 2 oz, 
10 dwts.; its bullion value about £10. The handle, which has 
been a little crushed, is attached by six little rivets, three 
at the top and three at the bottom, secured by small 
lozenge-shaped nuts or collars. ‘This appendage, it should 
be observed, seems, at least in its present state, fit only for a 
means of suspension, barely affording sufficient space for tho 
smallest of fingers to be passed through it. Indeed, the cup 
does not stand firmly on its base, and I have doubts whether 
it was intended to do so. On the bottom of the cup there 
are concentric ribs or corrugations, like those on the rest of 
it, around a little central knob about 4 in. in diameter. 
‘Thus the corrugated fashion of work extends over the 
entire surface. ‘The prevalence of this corrugation in early 
gold ornaments may have been caused by some constructive 
advantage ; as we see in the frequent use, in our own times, 
of thin wavy sheets of metal for temporary and other build- 
ings, whereby a greater degree of strength is obtained, with 
economy of metal. This, in objects of gold, would of course 
be a cogent consideration. 

With regard to the mode of manufacture of such a cup, I 
have had the advantage of obtaining the valuable opinion 
of Messrs. Garrard, who carefully examined and weighed 
it, ‘They found in it no sign of solder, or any rivet used 
except for attaching the handle; and they considered that 
a like cup, of the same material, might be produced without, 
difficulty out ofa single fiat lamioa of thin gold, hammered or 
beaten into a similar form. They recognised it, immediately, 
as belonging to a type of Scandinavian antiquities that had 
occasionally been brought under their notice. I mention this, 
because some practical gentlemen, to whom I showed it last 
summer, considered the workmanship to be of a character 
which it would not be easy to reproduce without a mould, 

Since the re-discovery of this very remarkable treasure- 
trove, I have looked in vain for any like cup, of the same 
material, to which so early a date can be assigned (at least 
since the well-known prizo won by the valiant * Carodac!”) ; 
and have been kindly aided in my search by friends more 
Tearned than myself in the history of such art. Mr. Way 
has pointed out'to my notice a cup of amber, of a character 
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not dissimilar, found near Brighton several years ago. It was 
found in connection with remains of a so-called Keltic charac- 
ter, and is figured in the Sussex Archeological Transactions, 
and also in this Journal, vol. xv., p. 90. ‘The small. handle 
has some resemblance to that of the present cup, but the 
material distinguishes the two. The general outline or form 
of the gold cup is by no means rare, and might find a typo 
in more than one period of carly art, especially in fictile ware, 
I observed soveral such earthonwaro vases, from Boulogne, 
in the late Paris Exhibition, in the innor ciclo, which might 
pass for fue-similos of the present cup (except the handle), 
with like annular horizontal undulations of the surface. 








Gar and Gun, Lbeie 

‘Thero is an armlet, found in Lincolnshire (already pub- 
lished in this Journal, and of which the representation is 
here reproduced), which, both in respect of material aud of 
workmanship, might be a counterpart of the cup, but for 
its application to the purposes of a personal ornament, 
instead of exp," Indood, the corrugation ‘of thin gold 


seems to bo a mode of metallurgy that has been resorted to 
in various analogous objocts in that metal, which have been 
referred to as early, or Keltic manufacture, quite uncon- 
nected with Phoenician, Roman, or Saxon work : such as is 
the gold corslet found at Mold, in Flintshire, which is now 
in the British Musoum,! together with some other small 


1 This xomarkable reli ie figured in Archoool, Journal, vol. xiv p. 292, 
the Archologs, vol, xxv p. 429, and ia 
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portions of like suleated, or punched lamine of gold in the 
same glass case with the corslet. The diadems, or gorgets, 
of gold, figured in Sir W. R. Wilde's Catalogue of the Gold 
Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy,? 
also afford examples of a like treatment of gold laminw 
for the purposes either of ornament or of increased strength, 
For the latter purpose, those who have observed the growth 
of shells of deep-sea mollusks, must recollect how often the 
liko purpose of protecting their brittle envelopes scems to bo 
effected by annular folds or corrugations of the outer material, 

But I will not further pursue this consideration, in the 
hope that my friend, Mr. Way, who can speak ex tripode 
archaologico on the subject of English gold-finds, may bo 
tempted to give us the benefit of his own observations in 
subsidium to the present imperfect references. 

One of the letters of Mr. Colenso above referred to, calls 
the attention of his correspondents to the three other 
untouched tumuli, adjacent to the one in which the cup was 
discovered ; and suggests that what the miners call a oross cud 
might be productive of further discoveries of interest in 
that unexplored ground. As yet I have not heard whether 
this useful hint has awakened the curiosity of our Cornish 
co-adventurers in this field of metallifodine enterprise. 
Considering that this Northern district has already pro- 
duced the Iunettes of Padstow and of St. Juliot, to say 
nothing of the lost pavéeys or oxperréy of Looe Down, of 
which I reminded my Cornish friends in October, 1866,* 
I cannot forbear to hope that they will find out somo 
“Stannary process” for facilitating the exploration of the 
other Rillaton tumuli, 

T cannot refrain from mentioning here, that, during the 
presidency of the Prince Consort over the Duchy Council, 
fan incident, occurred which may supply a laudable example 
to lords of manors elsewhere. When an application was 
made, in my own recollection, by the contractors of some 
great works near Plymouth for a lease or liberty to quarry 
granite, at a tonnage or royalty, in Rillaton manor, the 
council prohibited the removal or quarrying of any within 
a certain prescribed distance from the Cheese-wring. ‘That 
colossal pile of tabular slabs of rock, whether visited as a 


5 Seo eapecilly tho ornaments Sgured, iid. pp. 22, 93, and 24. 
2 Joao th Royal anaes of Coal va fete, 
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geological phenomenon ; or as a picturesque object; ot a8 8 
Druidical altar or idol according to the more favourite local 
opinion, standing in the midst of the Caradon copper mine 
district a fow miles north of Liskeard, has thus been pro- 
tected from demolition. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICES, RELATING TO A GOLD CUP FOUND 
IN A SEPULCHRAL CIST NEAR THE CHEESE-WRING, AND 
‘ALSO TO SOME OTHER GOLD RELICS IN CORNWALL. 

Tr is remarkable that amongst the numerous objects of 
id found in Great Britain none should have occurred, as 
believe, of the like description as the cup which, by the 
gracious favor of her Majesty, we are now permitted to 
a ‘The precious relics heretofore brought to light 
ave been exclusively of the nature of pesoal ornaments, 
In Ireland, as Sir W. R. Wilde informs us,? it is supposed that 
the native gold was the metal with which the primitive 
inhabitants were first acquainted, and a greater number and 
variety of objects of gold have there been found than in any 
other country in North Western Europe. These likewise 
consist, for the most part, of articles connected with personal 
decorations, and it is remarkable that they have rarely 
occurred, as in other countries, with sepulchral deposits. 

‘Ancient Annals? give us even the name of the artificer by 

whom gold was first smelted in the woods of Wicklow, three 

centuries before the Obristian era, and affirm that by him 
were goblets and brooches first covered with gold and silver 
in Ireland. Banqueting vessels of the precious metals, as Sir 

'W. Wilde states, on the authority of the Annals, were not 

unknown to the Early Irish; he points out, moreover, that 

some golden cup-shaped vessels in the Copenhagen Museum, 
which have been found suspended in tombs, strikingly resem- 
ble, when viewed in an inverted position, certain Irish relies 
of the same precious material and workmanship, noticed by 

Vallancey and other writers as regal caps or helmets.* 

1 sai * Seo the carious tradition preserved 
aigtieitetsiee ga facie mie rs 


‘Wilde, Metallic Matendle, p. 855 5 Anti; Todd, iid. p. 7. a 
<quities of Gold, pT. Compare especially Woreaae, in the 
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‘The fashion of the golden petasus—like helm or cap with 
recurved brim and conical apex, seems little adapted, it must 
be admitted, to any use as a “banqueting vessel ;” the stylo 
of decoration is doubtless that with which we are familiar 
alike in Early Scandinavian relics, and likewise in those of 
the sister kingdom. Gold cups of thin metal, ornamented 
with ribs and parallel lines, rows of small knots and con- 
centric circles, that seem to be for the most part hammered 
up, are not infrequently found in Denmark and other 
northern countries ; these vessels, although in their general 
form dissimilar to the cup found in Cornwall, present tho 
same peculiarity of being round-bottomed ; in some examples 
also the addition of « handle occurs, of a different fashion, 
however, to that of the Cornish treasure-trove* A specimen 
recently shown in the Exhibition at Paris, amongst tho 
Danish Antiquities, has, as described to me by Mr. Franks, 
the form of an ordinary basin, of very thin plate, ornamented 
with horizontal bands and concentric circles ; it has a slight, 
curved handle, like the elongated neck of some animal, ter- 
minating in a small head with ears, intended possibly to 
represent that of a wyvern. M. de Mortillet, however, 
describes it as the head of a horse rudely designed* Eleven 
of these golden vessels, similar in their fashion, were found 
together in the Island of Funen. They are assigned by 
Scandinavian archeologists to the later times of the Age of 
Bronze. 

‘There is great difficulty in suggesting a date, even approxi- 
mately, for the remarkable relic brought before us by Mr. 
Smirke. Its discovery with a sepulchral deposit and ura in 
a cist of stones, more especially as being accompanied by a 
weapon of bronze, may doubtless lead us to assign the relies 
toa remote period, when the use of that metal prevailed. 
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‘The fact, moreover, that in another remarkable discovery of 
golden relics in Cornwall, namely the two Zunude found at 
Padstow, as related in this Journal by Mr. Smirke, the 
precious deposit was likewise accompanied by an object of 
bronze, a celt of the most simple form, the flat axe-blade 
that may have been probably the earliest type of the series 
of relics of that class.° 

It is to be regretted that no record of the fashion either 
of the blade, described as a “ spear-head,” or of the cinerary 
vase and its incised ornamentation, should have been pre- 
served. ‘The sepulchral mound, however, enclosing au uru- 
burial in a cist, may unquestionably be referred to an early 
ago of British antiquity, subsequent to the so-called Stone- 
Period. It is worthy of remark that the one-handled cup of 
amber, noticed by Mr. Smirke, found in a barrow at love 
near Brighton, was likewise accompanied by a bronze blades 
the contents of that tomb included also one of those skilfully 
wrought stone axe-heads, perforated for a haft, a type of 
weapon familiar amongst Scandinavian relies of the * Age 
of Bronze.” 

T may here cite the opinion of one of our most reliable 
authorities in all such questions of difficulty, Mr. Franks, 
that the Cornish cup should be classed with the corslet 
found in the grave-hill at Mold, and the Lincolnshire armlet 
figured above ; with certain golden ornaments also found in 
Scotland, in Ireland, and in Scandinavia, ‘The same type of 
ornamentation will be found to prevail in all; its general 
arrangement being in horizontal bands, more or less on- 
fched with lines of stippled, beaded or corded work, the 
surface in some examples ribbed or corrugated, in others 
elaborately embossed a jn the gold corslet from the barrow 





near Mold, with rows of studs, nail-head and other orna- 
ments in strong relief. We find moreover, especially in 
Irish relies of gold, swvall concentric circles, and also patierns 
for the most part of chevrony or lozengy type, that, closely 
resemble those on early septlchral urns, occurring likewise, 
but more rarely, on bronze weapons and celts, 

In considering the peculiar ribbed or corrugated fashion 
of relics of gold, such as thoso to which I have briefly 
adverted, we cannot fail to recognise a certain coustructive 


© Areb. Journ, vol xxl p- 277. Sao Acad, by Sir W. R. Wilde, p, 862. 
of this type of celt, Cato. Antiqs. R. 1 
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analogy to the remarkable circular British shields of thin 
‘bronze plate that have repeatedly been’ brought under our 
notice. In these we find around the boss a series of con- 
contric rings hammered up, with intervening circles of knobs, 
in alternate arrangement, the knobs or studs having the 
appearance of round-headed nails, such as are often seen on 
the old Highland targets that frequently present an almost 
archaic aspect. In the bronze shield, as also in the corru- 
gated cup or armlet of gold, it is probable that by such 
mode of construction, as already noticed, increased strength 
was obtained, with lightness and economy of metal.” 

A few other golden relics found in Great Britain and on 
the Continent claim notice, in connection with the subject of 
the curious discovery brought before us by the gracious con- 
sideration of the Queen. 

Of the great hoard of gold that was brought to light by 
the plough a few years since near Hastings, consisting 
chiefly it is believed of torques, armlets, and the like, some 
fragments only escaped speedy destruction in the melting- 
pot. ‘Two of these are now in the British Museum ; they 
have been figured in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and apparently may have been portions of broad 
ammlets, resembling that before figured found in Lincoln- 
shire, or of some similar ornament.6 They bear the same 
stamp of workmanship, the ribs with the lines of stippled 
markings between them, 

Of similar workmanship is a broad gold bracelet in pos- 
session of Lord Panmure, at Brechin Castle, N. Britain, 
figured in Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. It is of 
thin metal, hammered up, and formed with five ribs or cor- 
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rugated bands, and slight corded ornaments between them, 
This ornament, of which a portion is lost, was found at 
Camuston, Angus, in’a cist, under an erect stone sculptured 
with a cross, A large skeleton lay in the cist; part of the 
skull had been cut away: an urn, ornamented with zi 
zag patterns, was also found with this deposit, traditionally 
regarded as the remains of the leader of the Danish marau- 
ders slain there by Malcolm IL, about the close of the seventh 
century. ‘he interment, however, was doubtless of a much 
earlier period. The fashion of this Scottish specimen seems 
to be precisely similar to that of a diadem found in the 
county of Limerick, figured in Sir W. Wilde's Catalogue of 
Antiquities of Gold in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
‘Academy, p. 24, fig. 551. 

Amongst other relics of gold obtained in Scotland, where 
such objects have been found in considerable variety, I may 
here mention an armlet brought to light in Angus. It had 
been deposited in a stone cist, and was accompanied by an 
um ; this example of the occurrence of ornaments of gold at 
the period to which the interments of that description may 
be assigned is recorded by Mr. Jervise, Memorials of Angus, 

. 22. 
Pr Some remarkable examples of golden ornaments have been 
brought to light in France, especially the rich treasure of 
armlets found in Britanny, as described by the Rev. J. 
Bathurst Deane. ‘The most singular object of the like 
recious material is a relic found in 1844 near Poitiers, and 
Figured in this Journal.’ It was regarded by Raoul Rochette 
as Gaulish, In general form it bears resemblance to a 
quiver ; its length is 21 in,, the decoration consists, as 
on the Scandinavian cups, of numerous concentric circles 
arranged in bands horizontally, and stippled markings. ‘The 
ornaments seem to have been hammered up; the metal, in 
this instance, is not corrugated. ‘The ornamentation may be 
compared with that of certain Trish objects of gold, such as 
the cupped “fibula” in the Museum of ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin ; and the boxes, by some supposed to have been 
used for mortuary purposes, in that of the Royal Irish 
Academy.* 

‘Tt may soem scarcely necessary to remind the reader of 








4 Ato Jour, voip 36 Ornaments of Gold, pp. 60, 84. 
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the frequent occurrence of small fictile vessels with early in- 
terments ; it has been supposed, with much probability, that, 
they had contained food or drink, placed near the remains of 
the dead? Examples of such vessels of any other material, 
especially of metal, as in the deposit described by Mr. 
Smirke, aro very rare. He has adverted to the remarkable 
discovery of a’one-handled cup of amber, accompanied by 
weapons of stone and bronze, in a barrow near Brighton, 
Such precious relies were, doubtless, objects that had been 
most prized in life by tho decensed. ‘A singular little cup, 
described as of oak, but possibly of the Kimmeridge shale 
obtained near the shores of Dorset, was found in that county 
in 1767, in a grave-hill known as the King Barrow near 
Wareham, In this instance the corpse had been placed, 
wrapped as it appeared in deer-skins, in a large hollow trunk 
of an oak; no weapon was noticed with the bones nor any 
trace of metal, with the exception of a portion, as stated, of 
gold lace. ‘The little bowl-shaped vessel had no foot or 
handle, it was of oval form, the diameter at the mouth being 
3 in, by 2in.; the depth about 2 in. ; the whole of the sur- 
{aco was engraved with horizontal and oblique lines® It is 
supposed that it had been placed at the head of the corpse. 
‘A small wooden vessel has been described by Professor 
Worsaae as found in a similar depository in Denmark in 
1827, ‘Tho oaken trunk lay in a barrow, near the village 
called Vollersley ; an urn was first disinterred in the super 
incumbent earth ; below this was a heap of small. stones, 
that covered the wooden coffin in which lay some locks of 
human hair, a woollen mantle, a sword and dagger of bronze, 
‘ palstave also with a brooch of the same metal, and a horn 
comb. ‘The little cup that accompanied this’ romarkable 
interment had two handles ; it contained some deposit having 
the appearance of ashes.* “Several interments of the same 
description haye been noticed in this Journal as occurring in 
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the northern part of Sleswick. With the unburnt bodies, 
wrapped in woollen cloth and laid upon hides, had been 
deposited swords and other objects of bronze, with other 
relics, including cups of wood described as turned on tho 
lathe, and in some instances ornamented with minute studs 
of tin skilfully hammered in, Ono of these curious cups, 
found in the trunk of an oak in a barrow called Dragshoi, has 
been figured in this Journal. It has one handle ; the base is 
of such narrow dimensions that the vessel, when filled, 
could scarcely presorve its equilibrium, even when carefully 
balanced ; the under surface of this foot is ornamented with 
six concentric circles of diminutive nails or studs of tin.® It 
may deserve notice that in one instance an armlet of gold was 
Drought to light. Theso remains have been assigned by 
Professor Worsaae to the Early Bronze Age. 

I have willingly acceded to the wish of our friend Mr. 
Smirke, that I should append to his account of the Rillaton 
‘Treasure Trove some notices of other objects which appear 
to present features of analogy that, by comparison, may ail 
the investigation of the period to which these and other golden 
relics should be assigned, especially in regard to their occur- 
rence with some mortuary intention. We have been indebted 
to his kindness on a former occasion for an account of golden 
crescent-shaped ornaments, or Junule, found in Cornwall, 
four in number, resembling such as have frequently occurred 
in Ireland® Whilst the foregoing notes have been in pre- 
paration, I have received from an obliging friend at Penzance, 
Mr, J.T. Blight, F.8.A., whose knowledge of antiquity has re- 
peatedly aided my researches, drawings of two other Cornish 
relics of gold, likewise of Irish types. One of these, a portion 
of a penannular armlot, or possibly of a neck ornament, was 
found at Tredinney in ploughing near the “ yow,” or subter- 
rancous walled chamber and passages at Chapel Uny in tho 
parish of Sancreed, about two miles from Penzance; it is 
preserved in the Museum of the Antiquarian Society of that 
town.’ British hut-circles and other early vestiges occur 
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near the spot. ‘The Tength of this fragment of gold is about 
4} in.; the armlet was a slight round bar of gold, in part 
somewhat twisted, it may be in the process of working it ; the 
extremity is gradually dilated, terminating in an onlarged 
flat ond rather moro than a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
‘The dilated terminal knobs, varying from the simple button- 
shaped terminations, that first take a slightly cupped form, 
and gradually expand until they assume tho broad saucor- 
like fashion of the so-called “mammillary brooches,” are cha~ 
racteristic of Irish penannular ornaments.’ The second relic 
of gold is a portion of a more massive penannular object, a 
cupped “ fibula” of unusually large dimensions, and of a type 
almost exclusively Irish. It'was found near the Lizard, in a 
district of Western Cornwall replete with early remains, and 
is now preserved in the British Museum. ‘The length of 
this fragment is 3 in, its weight 5402. It formed part of 
Payne Knight's Collection. ‘The “calicinated” extremity 
must have been of unusual breadth, when perfect; the por- 
tion that remains measures 1 in, in diameter. The largest 
brooch of this description in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy weighs 16 oz, 17 dwt. 4 gr. the cupped disc at 
each of its extremities measures 5 in. in diameter. It will 
be noticed in the woodeut, that the bow or handle of the 
Cornish fragment is lozenge-shaped, a variety of fashion 
that occurs in Irish specimens, but no example is figured by 
Sir W. Wilde. I have seen only one other “mammillary 
brooch” found in England ; it was figured in my Memoir 
on Ancient Gold Ornaments in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 61, 
having been brought before the Institute by Mrs. Danby 
Harcourt, through Mr. Charles Tucker. , This specimen, 
weighing 5 oz, 7 dwts, 22 gr, was found at Swinton Park, 
Yorkshite, ‘Two similar objects are noticed by Gough as 
found, in 1780, near Ripon. 

It is vory remarkable, as Mr. Blight truly observes, that 
all the Cornish gold ornaments have their counterparts in 
Ireland. I have much pleasure in being enabled to publish 
representations of theso remarkable relies that have become 
known to me through his courtesy. 

ALBERT WAY. 
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‘THE BLACAS GEMS. 
By CW. KING, MA 
PART I,—THE SIGNED GEMS, ETRUSCAN SCARABRI, AND 
‘HEADS, IDEAL AND REAL 


‘Tar goms of the Blacas Cabinet that especiallyarrested my 
attention during repeated and minute examinations in the 
course of the present year (1867) have supplied matter for 
the following observations. As the nature of my prefatory 
remarks suggests, the “Signed Works” demand the first to 
be passed in review. And, besides the interest attached to 
thom as a class in consequence of the disputes to which their 
claims have so long given occasion, they, from the factitions 
value imparted to them by these very claims, represent a langer 
pecuniary equivalent than any other series in the collection, 

Most important of the series finely-executed head of 
* Germanicus, in somewhat high rel ‘hind the neck are 
incised the letters ENITYFX, remains of the full name 
Epitynchanus, which passes for that of the engraver, but 
whia the very fact of its being incised declares to indicate 
the owner, or perhaps the dedicator, of this memorial of a 
justly-beloved master. In fact, the latter is the way in 
which Dr, Brun himself explains an inscription of identi- 
cally the same nature, the * Alpheus with Arethon,” upon 
the memorable cameo of St. Germain des Prés, representing 
the same Cesar and Agrippina,’ Kabler, it is true, with 
inexplicable inconsistency, admits this signature amongst the 
(fie, of which alone he allows the authenticity, although 
‘open to the very objection that suilices his severe criticism 
for the immediate condemnation of innumerable others of 
the class. But that the inscription was added in ancient 
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times can admit of no doubt, the cameo having belonged to 
Fulvio Orsini, and actually been published, as we see it at 
present, as early as the date of 1598, in Faber’s edition 
of the “Imagines Virorum Illustrium.” 

Next in point of long-established celebrity, and made 
known to the world at the same time, is a head of the 
youthful * Hercules, with the club upon his shoulder, in the 
exergue FNAIOC : a work in beauty equalled by that of 
the stone it adorns, a large blue beryl emulating the cerulean 
lustre of the sapphire. ho stylo is tho purest Greok, and 
as the features are evidently not ideal, we see here the 
portrait of some Greek prince who thus assumes the cha- 
racter of the mythic founder of his line—perhaps Philip 
himself, who was distinguished for his manly beauty. ‘The 
name must therefore have been added by a’ subsequent, and 
Roman, owner; one it may reasonably be inferred of the 
family of the Scipios (Cornelia) with whom Gueus was 
a regular prenomen, and upon whose consular mintage this 
identical head was an equally regular type. This gens, 
therefore, has a better claim to its ownership than that of 
Pompey, to whom Faber unhesitatingly gives it on the 
sirength of the name, To see in it that of the engraver is 
perfectly preposterous, for the reasons above assigned, which 
I doubt not will suffice for every one versed in Roman 
usages. This gem was stolen at the sale of the Strozzi 
Cabinet, but reappeared some years after in the Scheller- 
sheim, and, being purchased by’ the Duc de Blacas in 1859, 
was restored to its former company. In the interim its 
vacancy was supplied by a modern facsimile in aqua-marine, 
which ‘still accompanies the original, and affords a useful 
comparison between the different styles of art. 

*Medusa’s Head in profile, perhaps the best known gem in 
the whole Strozzi Cabinet, has to me, notwithstanding its 
long-established reputation as a masterpiece of Greok art, all 
the air of an early Cinque-cento work. In the first place, 
the type has no precedent amongst ancient remains, but. has 
originated in a complete misconception of the antique idea 
of the subject. ‘The Greeks had two unvarying types of the 
Medusa. “The one, the most ancient, the living Gorgon, 
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always shown in front-face, terrific and full of animated fury, 
representing in fact the Queen of Hell, the Destroying 
Principle, the Hindoo Bhavani*—the other its Praxitelean 
version, the expiring Medusa, soft and languid, generally in 
profile, but occasionally given in three-quarter face : wings 
‘on the brow belong to both—an expressive attribute never 
absent. Now this Strozzi Medusa displays no other expres- 
tion in her faco than that of a your, lady rather pleased 
than otherwise with her novel style of coifiure. A very 
strong proof of its date is supplied by the material, a com- 
mon white calcedony, much clouded by repeated application 
to heated wax ; a stone never used for intagli-in fine works 
of Greek or Roman age, but on the other hand a great 
favorite with the Cinque-cento engravers. The name 
COAWNOC in the field, which has given birth to the artist 
Solon, and to a long string of works by the same, was pro- 
bably chosen to make the gem pass for the identical signet 
of the Athenian sage, who might be justly supposed to have 
a claim to this special attribute of his patron-goddess, In 
fact, the type of the first Attic coinage was the Gorgon, 
assumed for this very reason. The gem retains its Renais- 
sance mounting, a slight case, chased with arabesques on the 
back, with two broad flat loops for a ribbon to fasten it to 
the cap after the common fashion of the age ; this again is 
enclosed in a broad frame of serpents, intertwined with 
flowers executed in a very singular manner. ‘The jewel was 
found exactly in its present state, near the church of Ss, 
Giovanni e Paolo, on the Monte Celio, at the beginning of 
the last century. 

* Esculapius, a head in the noblest style of mature Greek 
art, Nothing in this branch can be cited more worthy of 
admiration for the dignified expression of the features, and 
the masterly treatment of the flowing hair and ample beard, 
In front is the mystic serpent-twined staff,—an idea taken 
from the similar distinetive of Egyptian priesthood. In the 
field, on a tablet, the name AYAOY doubtlessly indicates a 
subsequent Roman possession of the gem. This signature 
became the most popular of all with the interpolators and 
forgers, on account of the celebrity of this piece, upon which 
it first appeared, for it has belonged to Lorenzo dei Medici, 
ug Hol gst tes shin eat oot ely cancer bat al 
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and afterwards to Voltaire. The back part of the head, 
unfortunately broken away, has been neatly restored in 

sold. 
es Alexander, a portrait endorsed with the signature of his 
own engraver, Pyrgoteles! is a work as unmistakably modern 
as its oxtravagant pretensions would predispose the expe- 
rienced amateur to expect. Besides the recent style of the 
design, the material, a common white calcedony, alone suflices 
to declare its origin. 

‘The same signature is said to be contained in certain 
illegible characters scratched on the field of a very noble 
antique work in amethyst, a * Medusa’s head with closed eyes, 
as if just expiring, full of a dreamy voluptuous languor, and 
which may be pronounced, perhaps, the finest example in 
existenco of this particular type. 

* Silenus, a head in profile, a deeply-cut and vigorous im- 
personation of the character, but which is probably no more 
than a successful imitation of the antique, for the stone is a 
Bohemian amethyst of the most beautiful ponceaw tint, not 
the violet, or the clouded Indian species, alone employed by 
the ancient engravers. Of course so pretentious a perform- 
ance demanded a signature, and YAAOY accordingly appears 
conspicuously in the field; but even the indulgent Dr. Brunn 
passes sentence against both work aud name. Nevertheless, 
the Parisian connoisseurs, misled, as usual, by their too strong 
predilection for beauty of execution, have estimated this piece 
as highly almost as any other in the cabinet, 

"Pan, ahead in three-quarter face, replete with life and 
humorous fury, deeply sunk in a pale amethyst, Such is 
the merit of this gem that it extorts from Kohler himself, 
chary as he is of his praise, the well-deserved encomium 
“that both for invention, and extreme it of execution, it 
is one of the greatest masterpieces of antiquity.” The name 
CKYAAE in the field, we need not reject, with Kuhler, for 
an interpolation, but rather take it for the owner's, who 
chose the sylvan god for his patron, in allusion to the sense 
of his own appellation, “Scylax,” a whelp. Wherever this 
name occurs on a gem it will be found that the designs it 
accompanies are all of a similar character, being fans, satyrs, 
beasts of chase, &c, 

Hercules, head with the name CEAEYKOY in front, though 
along-celebrated piece, proves upon examination but a me- 
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diocre, and apparently a Cingue-cento production, Its 
engraver doubtless intended the name to pass, in his own 
day, not for the artist's, as subsequent interpreted by 
modern infatuation, but for that of the illustrious Syrian 
king. Sard, 

‘Nerpsichore, standing, tuning her lyre, and backed by a 
cippus supporting a statuette. A large intaglio at first 
sight very imposing but which examined in its details, more 
particularly the folds of the drapery, betrays the feeble touch of 
‘the modern imitator. The pretended signature AAAIWNOC 
appears conspicuously in the field. The imaginary artist 
AAAIWN and its attempted better reading AAAYWN (names 
entirely inconsistent with the laws of Grecian nomenclature 
by which all appellatives are regularly formed frora recogni- 
sible roots), was generated, as Kabler has clearly proved, 
from the AAAION, AnNa», “of the Delians,” accompanying 
a head of Apollo, but which the ignorant forgers mistook for 
fa proper name. Hence the very appearance of this pre- 
posterous signature on a gom, is alone sufficient to discredit 
its authenticity. ‘The stone is an onyx of a curious sort, 
having a crystalline layer interposed between two of opaque 
grey ; but it has been much doctored and roughened to give 
the whole the required air of antiquity. 

‘The same subject, exactly repeated, though on a much 
smaller scale, in sard, has no real claims to the celebrity it 
has so long enjoyed, having all the appearance of a poor 
antique greatly retouched and that by no very skilful hand, 
and the inscription at the same time interpolated, The 
original is said to exist in Baron Roger's cabinet. To com- 
plete the deception, this sard has been purposely mutilated 
‘elow in the same manner as its prototype. 

‘We now come to three gems making the highest preten- 
sions to importance, for each of them displays the honoured 
signature of Dioscorides, the court-engraver to Augustus. 
‘The *head of that emperor, with AIOCKOYPIAOY neatly 
cut in the exergue, has to me the appearance of an antique 
intaglio, although some have pronounced it a paste. But 
the portrait is certainly not that of Augustus, much more 
resembling Hadrian's. “Amethyst. 

A much finer work, bearing the same signature, running 
vertically down the field, is the bust of *Julius Czesar, in front 
face, deeply sunk, with uncommon fineness of execution, in a 
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very beautiful jacinth, This execution, however, displays less 
of the antique character than the Townley sard with the 
same head and name, of which there is reason to believe the 
gem before us to be an improved copy.* 

Thirdly, comes a “Thalia, holding up a comic mask, a 
three-quarter length semi-reclining figure, and worked out in 
the purest, most finished style of mature Greek art, so that it 
ig certainly fully worthy to carry the illustrious name which 
some recent interpolator has selected it to display. He had, 
however, forgotten the acute remark of Kdhler in a similar 
caso, “that the work was too good for Dioscorides to have 
been its author.” 

‘Achilles seated in his tent playing the lyre, his arms sus- 
pended from a cippus before him, parallel to which is care- 
fully engraved the signature MAM@IAOY in microscopic 
lettering, is a neatly-fnished copy of the well-known Paris, 
or Devonshire, gems with this subject. But the copyist has 
had recourse to a clever device in order to disarm suspicion, 
having selected for his purpose an antique sardoine, bearing 
on the reverse IAW, inthe rude forms of the Lower Empire ; 
the obverse of the amulet baving been made to give place 
to a more elaborate performance, making higher pretensions 
to art. 

‘To the same date, perhaps to the same hand, so marked is 
tho similarity in their treatment, may be assigned the young 
Giant defying Jupiter, also cut upon a shaded sardoine, and 
marked on the field with AIOC, in which its former possessor 
doubtless paid dear for the endorsement of Dioscorides, 

But the Achilles Citharoodus, an unsigned work on sard, is 
beyond all cavil an excellent production of the Glyptic art at 
its most flourishing period. 

Seated Sphinx scratching her ear with her hind paw, in 
the forced attitude such a favorite with the archaic artist, is 
an admirable example of the scarabeus manner in its highest 
development. The @AMYPOY in the field in the Ionic 
character, and therefore much more recent than the execu- 
tion of the intaglio, must necessarily be the addition of a 
later, though still an ancient hand, It is, however, impossible 
to assign the reason for his affixing the name of the old 
‘Thracian poet, the ill-starred lover of the Muses, to this 
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deautifully-depicted monster, the proper symbol of Thebes. 
‘This gem, or else a replica, is always cited as existing in the 
Vienna Cabinet; but of the genuineness of this no expe- 
rienced eye can have the slightest doubt. Sard. 

One of the most celebrated of signed gems, tho * Hercules 
Bibax, with the name AAMWN in the field. This is the 
Molinari gom, and, in my judgment, the original of the 
Marlborough and tho othernumerous repliohe of the typo. 
‘The work is peculiarly soft, and fades into the stone in a 
manner no modern hand has ever caught. ‘The quality of 
the stone, a rich golden sard, gives this work additional sup- 
port against the pretensions of the Marlborough, which is 
cut on a poor cornelian, ‘The name, however, must be talen 
from the invented artist, Admon, and restored to the first 
owner of the signet.’ 

Bust of Melpomeno’ contemplating a mask with high fore- 
top and flowing beard, potel ‘on a cippus before her—a 
pretty but sketchy antique ; only deserving of notice from 
the inscription TNAIOY, which has occasioned its admission 
into the list of signed gems. Sard. 

Dolon grasping the knees of Ulysses whilst Diomedo is 
about to strike off his head. A very fine engraving in the 
early Greek manner ; displaying in the exergue the signa- 
ture HEIOY, added for the sake of augmenting its value by 
some forger, who was not aware that in the age to whi 
this work belongs H was not yet a vowel, and the genitive 
ended in O not OY. Sard. 

*Rheemetaloes, king of Thrace, as this vigorously-executed 
portrait has been designated, upon no sufficient grounds.” 
AM@O in the ficld has given birth to an imaginary artist, 
‘Amphoterus, but more probably the letters are the initials 
of a legend of a talismgnic nature, Dark agate. 

‘A portrait of an elderly lady, with hor hair dressed in the 
quaint fashion set by Plotina, has also been valued as a 
“signed work,” from its bearing the inscription ANTIOXIC, 
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though unmistakably referring to the original of the likeness, 
Sard. 

* Sox, Pompey, with ATAOWNOC EMOIEl written across 
the field, can only be a copy of Andreini’s well-known gem 
(Florence), which itself is considered of very dubious authon- 
ticity. Sard, lange size, 

Socrates, signed ATACHMEPOY across the field, although 
done in a very masterly style, seems to display moro of the 
techinigue of tlie Cinque-cento than of the antique school in 
the cutting of the intaglio. Sard, of fine colour. 

Diana standing, backed by a stag which sho grasps by 
the horn, The whole attitude of the figure, and the drapery 
falling in stiff parallel lines, declare the original intaglio a 
transcript from an archaic group in bronze, Jn the oxerguo 
HEIOY, the owner’s name, whom Letronne takes to be 
Heius, the Oscan, the friend of Verres. Although the work 
of the gem is long anterior to that date, yet the name pro- 
bably indicates the nationality of the school producing it. 
Antique paste. 

Fragment, exhibiting two legs of a standing figure backed 
by an outspread robe. The latter adjunct suffices to inform 
us that the complete design was a Hermaphroditus unrobing 
himself, in the customary action of the type. In the exergue 
AAAIWNOC. A very amusing exemplification of the impu- 
dence of the fabricators of signed gems ; this being a replica 
in amethyst of the Domidoff./ragment in chrysolite. 


BTRUSOAN SCARABEI. 


A most interesting and valuable portion of this cabinet 
are its numerous Htruscan Scarabei, the monuments that 
enable us s0 clearly to trace the introduction of the arts of 
design from Asin into Greece and Italy, as well as tho suc- 
cessive stages in their naturalisation and growth to perfec- 
tion in thoso more tasteful regions. 

First in tho class may justly be placed the * Combat 
between Hercules and Cyenus, son of Mars, upon the banks 
of the Echedorus. ‘The hero appears lifting on high his 
club and rushing in to givo the finishing blow to his heavy 
armed adversary, already sinking back fainting from its 
previous strokes. Tho grouping of the figures is truly 
wonderful, scarcely any composition in the whole range of 
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glyptics can be pointed out so full of spirit and movement, 
and this is matched with equal excellence in the execution: 
the artist’s talent being as conspicuously displayed in his 
treatment of the nude in Hercules, as of the minute details 
of the panoply in his opponent, The names of the two, 
inscribed in large Etruscan letters, HEPKLE KVKNE, leave no 
doubt as to the nationality of the artist claiming the 
honour of this wonderful performance. Sard, blanched by fire. 

Sisyphus engaged in his hopeless labour ; not, as in the 
Inter representations of the story, copied from Homer, of 
rolling a huge rock up a stoop, but more prosaically and 

juite in accordance with the matter-of-fact character of 
truscan design, lifting a big building-stono up the steps of 
‘a pyramid, which, evidently, is supposed ever to fall to 
aie at the moment of completion. Tho drawing of the 
igure is very correct, but its execution, almost entirely dvill- 
wrought, not equally commendable. Sard. 

*Head of Castor, with boyish and beautiful features and a 
very fine profile, wearing a tall conical petasws having a loop 
at the top, and tied under the chin with a string, The per- 
sonage intended would have admitted of some uncertainty, 
Dut for the fortunate discovery of an Oscan vase,° upon which 
are painted two heads, unnistakably meant for the twin 
Dioscuri, but each so exactly identical in design with this, 
that both painting and intaglio would appear the work of 
the same hand, or else both copies from the same famous 
original, Intaglio shallow, and most exquisitely finished, in 
a very fine amethyst, an unusual material for works in this 
early ‘style. 

*Capancus struck down by Jove's bolt, a carefully worked 
engraving : but the gem, a scarabeoid® in yellow and green 
onyx, is chiefly remarkable for its adjuncts. Upon the back 
is ongraved, in faint rolief, a negro kneeling, with a situla, or 
bucket, upon his arm, an example of Etruscan cameo-work 
of which not above half-a-dozen other instances ave known ; 
whilst the vertical edge of the stone is covered with a bold 

ruillocke, also in relief, very skilfully applied. 

Head with long hair, bound with a fillet, and peaked 
beard; an invaluable specimen of the first essays at por 
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traiture from the life, for though some may consider the 
head to be an archaic Jupiter’s, yet there is better reason for 
supposing it drawn as the vera efigies of somo Etruscan 
Iucumo, or early Italiote tyrannus, Very minutely worked 
out with the diamond point, in the highest archaic style, 
The scarabeus is above the average size, and formed of the 
rare sap-groon Indian jasper, 

* Hercules and Mercury standing sido by side, the latter 
holding his petasus in his hand. The character of the work 
is late, almost Roman in style, and the outlines aro much 
damaged by the injudicious repolishing of the field. ‘The 
scarabeus is unusually large, admirably cut out of a sard of 
singular beauty, 

Patroclus lifting up the armour of Achilles from the 
ground, as antiquaries are pleased to understand the sub- 
ject, is good both for its drawing and finish. Sard, 

‘Ulysses kneeling upon the back of a monster turtle that 
is carrying him over the waves, and which he rewards by 
holding a bunch of grapes above its upturned mouth. ‘The 
Bull. dell’ Instituto interprets this group as emblematic of 
the patience of the wandering hero, but this idea appears to 
me much too sentimental for the early period of art to which 
the original of this work must be referred: it is more 
reasonable to see in the subject some old Pelasgic myth now 
no longer recorded, concerning the preservation of a hero 
by a turtle, like that of Icadius Arion, and Telemachus by a 
dolphin. Sard. 

“Tantalus stooping eagerly down to catch at the water 
that recedes from his grasp. The element is represented 
dy the usual conventional wave-pattern, and the manner in 
which it is shown to fly back from the feet of the damned 
one into a sloping heap is singularly curious, and expressive, 
‘The work of this intaglio is of the most finished kind, but 
on a very small scale, 

Hercules standing before a fountain which gushes from a 
lion’s head : he lifts to his mouth a cup of the water, and 
rests his other hand upon his club, As this typo appears 
exactly upon a coin of Himera, where it commemorates the 
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hot-springs of that place, this gem may with good reason 
‘be supposed of Sicilian origin. Amethyst, discoloured by 
fir 


e. 

Hercules seated on the funeral pyre, the tongues of 
flame rising from all points towards him. ‘The easy pos- 
ture by which the artist meant to depict the composure 
with which the hero meets his fiery death, has a comic 
gravity about it that is irresistibly Tudicrous, suggesting, 
coupled with the shape of the pile, a most ridiculous idea, 
Banded agate. 

‘Warrior stooping to pick up his helmet, declared to be a 
Capanous by the legend KAPNE in the field, seems a 
modern work: and what augments the suspicion, the 
action of the hero has no connection with the story of 
Capaneus? The setting, too, which is of singular and 
clegant pattern, is indubitably an imitation of the antique, 
Banded agate. 

* Achilles wrapped in his chlamys, seated on a chair; 
Patroclus, in his friend’s armour, going forth to battle, is 
taking leave ofhim, A highly finished work. The subject has 
been kindly explained to us by the Ktruscan artist, who has 
written the ill-fated hero's name, parrooux, in the field. 





ard. 

‘Warrior fallon on ono knee, holding a bow and brandish- 
ing a club; overhead, a stax, This last symbol has given 
ing tion for naming the hero Orion; but the agent of that 
giant’s punishment was a scorpion. The subject must 
rathor be explained as another rendering of the legond so 
popular in Itruscan art, Philoctetes sorpent-stung, in the act 
of violating his promise to the dying Hercules, by betraying 
to tho Grooks his concealed weapons, required for the cap- 
tore of ‘roy. ‘The star, according to the rule of ancient 
pictorial symbolism, only serves to indicate that the time of 
the occurrence was night. Sard. 

"Another intaglio, of much more finished work, may 
plausibly be supposed to exhibit the same false friend eai- 
fiously approaching the heap of rocks under which the 
weapons lie: the club being represented as visiblo, in ordor 
to tell the story better. Sard. 





# Kubler assorte tbat J; Pichler exo- originels: dhis has all the appearance of 
cue nee ett Sled trom tho belonging ois aeighe, 
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HEADS, IDEAL AND REAL. 


Next to be considered are the heads and portraits of 
deities and celebrated men, which form a very important 
constituent of this collection. The following are noticed not 
in any regular order, but as they attracted my attention in 
looking over the cases at different times. 

No man of taste will, I think, differ from me in giving the 
post of honor to an Apollo, with long curled tresses, bay- 
crowned ; the very beau ideal of gem-work, in the best 
Greek style. In front are indicated the bow and arrows of 
the god ; some later possessor has cut his initials, o y, in the 
field. Amethyst of large size, and very deep violet ; the 
surface much Worn, as is customary with antiques in this 
softish gem. 

The same head, repeated in a more sketchy and flowing 
manner upon a similar material, has much the appearance 
of imitative modern work. 

Jupiter, a very noble head in the perfect Greek style, is 
to be reckoned amongst the finest of its class for dignity of 
expression and beauty of work. Large sard. 

Deus Lunus, wearing a Phrygian bonnet encircled with 
bay, his bust resting upon the crescent luminary whose pre- 
siding genius he was accounted, is done with much spirit in 
the manner of the school of Hadrian. A highly interesting 
subject, representations of the patron-god of Carrhee being 
extremely rare. Sard. 

Cupid, a bust seen in front-face, with a string of crepundia 
about his neck, belongs to the same period. ‘This subject is 
chiefly valuable from its so clearly exhibiting the nature of 
this ornament, a necklace composed of various charms em- 
ossed in hollow gold. Sard. 

"Victory, a bust in front-face, the head slightly inclined 
forward as if the goddess were descending from above, is 
pethaps the finest example I have met with of work in this 
extremely difficult style, the relief of the impression being 
considerably above hal. sard. 

Young Hercules, a delicately-finishod work, in a pale pink 
stone, perhaps a balais-ruby, though very highly prized by 
the late owner, affords room for suspicion that it emanated 
from the school of the Pichlers. 

The Julins Cesar, on a large sardoine, though received for 
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‘a contemporary likeness, and highly admired by the Parisian 
connoisseurs, strikes me, on the contrary, as no more than a 
mediocre performance of the Cinque-cento school. 

To the same period, but to one of its most eminent artists, 
Lassign the *Bacchante bust seen in front; for in spite of 
tho technical excellence of the engraving, the vulgar and 
‘gross conception of the Menad, a mere drunken, jolly beauty, 
is utterly repugnant to the antique idea of tho same cha- 
racter, which was that of inspiration, or rather frantic 
possession by the deity, having nothing'at all jocose in its 
nature. This Bacchante, on the contrary, is ittle more than 
a half-intoxicated, goed looking courtezan, laughing heartily 
at some coarse pleasantry ; Bacchus being no longer the 
god of the Mysteries, but only the synonym for intoxicating 
iquor in the estimation of ‘the age which produced this 
work. 

Perseus, the last king of Macedon, wearing the winged 
helmet, and carrying on his shoulder the hooked falchion of 
the hero, his namesake. The features of this clever portrait 
clearly exhibit the crafty and mean character of this miser- 
able and ill-fated successor of Alexander. This gem is of 
unusual historical value, having in all probability served for 
the signet of the king himself; a supposition confirmed by 
its material, lapis-lazuli, which, as Epiphanius informs us, 
was styled royal, doubtless by reason of its original appro- 
priation to this usage, 

Pho Dying Medusa, with the wings drooping low over 
the face ; an intaglio without a rival for the delicacy of its 
finish, as well as the exquisite beauty of the profile. This is 
the original of the numerous repetitions of the type that so 
frequently present themselves to the collector. Pale ame- 
thyst. 

Xo Faun, a front-faco full of sportive mischief; the 
work of the highest order, very deeply cut in a large pale 
jacinth, 

#« Jugurtha” is the conjectural name given to a head with 
asomewhat African profile, and the hair and beard closely 
cropped. Tho work, however, does not bear the genuine 
impress of antiquity although exeouted by a masterly hand, 
and doubtless intended to embody the popular idea of tho 
Numidian usurper. Yellow sard of considerable size, 

Gordian IIT. an excellent likeness of this prince imme- 
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diately upon his accession as a boy of twelve years. The 
‘execution of the intaglio is equal to any to be met with in 
‘the material, a nicolo, on the flat face of which it is deeply 
engraved. On the reverse, which is convex, a singular addi- 
tion, the purport of which baffles conjecture, has been mado 
by a contemporary hand—a column supporting a concave 
sun-dial, from the capital hangs a pales ‘a shield rests on 
one side, and on the other is marked the owner’s name in 
large letters, A. FOL. 
fead of an elderly man in a Phrygian cap, round which 
is tied the regal diadem. At first sight this would be taken 
for the conventional portrait of Priam, but the faco upon 
examination shows so much individuality that I cannot 
doubt its being a likeness from the life of some petty 
Phrygian or Parthian prince of historic times. ‘The work is 
very peculiar, much resembling that of the Sassanian en- 
gravers. Sard. 
*Juba IL, king of Mauritania. The erudite and virtuous 
ince in this admirable portrait fully deserves the epithet 
Gicero jocosely applies to-his father during his visit to Rome 
—he is certainly “bene capillatus,” his amazingly thick and 
flowing locks bound with the regal diadem. Perhaps, like 
the Carthaginians, who must have been the Parisians of 
‘Africa (and the Egyptians ages before them), the Moorish 
noblesse wore full-bottomed wigs when en grande tenue. 
Silius describes a Punic hero, “horrentes effingens crine 
galeros ;” and Hannibal in his bust is unmistakably be- 
wigged. This fine intaglio must have been cut by the court 
engraver of Juba’s patron Augustus, and from the extreme 
euthfolets of the portrait, probably on the occasion of his 
ing restored to the paternal throne. Visconti figures it, 
(Ion, Gree. pl. xvi. 3,) when it was in the De la Turbio 
‘abinet. The catalogue, by some unaccountable mistake, 
gives this youthful portrait to Juba 1, whose monstrous 
peruke of ‘boe-hive shape, and long-peaked beard, aro 
familiar enough to us from his coins to have prevented such 
confusion. It also, with still stranger perversity, styles 
Juba II. a diademed head of some elderly Greek king, with 
features totally unlike either of the ‘Fumidian princes, 
re 








“Livia Augusta, her head yeiled, and wheat-crowned as a 
Ceres ; intaglio very delicately finished. It is surrounded by 
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seven groups in relief of objects, the recognised attributes of 
all the other goddesses. Thus we see the lion of Cybele 
joined with the crook and cymbals of Atys; the Eleusinian 
‘cista. mystica, whence issues an asp, supporting the modius 
of Serapis; Minerva’s owl perched upon her. gorgon-em- 
bossed shield; the cornucopia crossed with the caduceus 
above a patera, symbols of Justice and Piety; then some 
mysterious sacred thing; next Juno’s peacock ; and lastly, 
something undefined, but perhaps meant for a distaf. Such 
a combination of sunken and relieved work in the same gem 
is of tho utmost rarity. Only one other example is known 
to me—a bust of Antinous’ as Bacchus, intaglio in nicolo, 
surrounded by a frieze in relief of Bacchantes, Satyrs and 
Cupids, infinitely superior to the work before us in tasteful- 
ness of design, and fully equalling it in execution® Tho 
material of our Livia is agate-onyx, the ground transparent, 
the relief opaque white, 1} in, in diameter ; unfortunately 
cracked across. y 

Another veiled head of Li in a much higher style of 
art, worthy of the best Greek times, in a large clear yellow 
sard, 

‘Augustus, a laureated head admirably done, but by a 
modern hand, as is perfectly demonstrable, not merely from 
the style, but from ee matical» Delllans cod jaspesy tha 
employment of which is entirely inconsistent with the pre- 
tended date of the work upon it. It is evidently an antique 
stone, the poor original intgto upon it having made plane 
for this more important performance—a mode of deception 
the most successful of all, and consequently much in vogue 
with the fabricators of the last century. 

‘M. Agrippa, a good portrait, though somewhat. stiffly 
drawn, oceupying the middle of a large jacinth, the edges of 
which have been faceted in recent times in order to elicit 
the beauty of the material, 

Plato, with the Psyche-wings attached to his temples, and 
represented as a terminal bust; a good specimen of the 
Roman imperial school, to which nearly all our gem-portraits 
of philosophers in reality belong.  Sardoine. 5 

‘The portrait, however, of Posidonius the Stoic, and friend 
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of Cicero, is of much greater value ; for its admirable style 
proves it taken from the life, and probably at his residence, . 
Rhodes, as a present to one of his admirers at Rome, perhaps 
Cicero himself, Sard. 

Germanicus and Agrippina, their portraits in miniature 
‘occupying two votive clypet borne aloft by a winged Victory 
a very remarkable performance of the Augustan age; the 
subject having been so cleverly adapted to the material that 
the clypei coincide exactly with the two eyes of a richly- 
ctloaroa cabechan onyx. 

Herodes Atticus, a noble example of the style in which 
Roman glyptic art succeeded best—portraiture ; 0 life-like 
and full of individuality is this face. Sard of large size and 
very fine quality. 

Of the three-portraits ascribed to L. Verus, the earliest, a 
yery finished work in sard, is, beyond all doubt, his father 
L. Blius : the second, in semi-opal mounted in an octagonal 
frame of green enamel set with diamonds, his reputed son, 
Commodus ; and the third, most valuable of all, a most in- 
dubitable Pertinax, in a fine paste imitation of the sardonyx. 

Head of a hero wearing a Corinthian helmet, with a 
singular peaked crest. The work very fine, and an interest- 
ing example of a portrait in the very earliest style. Sard. 

‘The “Sardanapalus,” in the finest possible sard, with an 
exact copy in red and white agate; a head in a somewhat 
archaic style, with the hair bound with a fillet, and a long 
beard of “antique cut,” has certainly no just right to the 
name it goes by. The fillet would rather lead one to attri- 
bute it, as the copy from a bust, to some ancient soothsayer * 
or poet. 

Jarinus and Magnia Urbica, confronted busts done in the 
stiff neat manner of the gold coins of their date, and un- 
doubtedly a contemporary work ; valuable, therefore, by 
reason of the extreme rarity of glyptic remains of the Lower 
Empire. Red jasper. 

* Caracalla, as the portrait is styled in the catalogue, but 

4 Visoti fiat diteovred and ident lata ax ofieio appears ftom the anso- 
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assuredly of too debased a style for his times. The work, 
though ‘semi-barbarous, has evidently been executed with 
great care, and the best its period could produce, ‘This 
circumstance would well tally with the reign of Galerius 
‘Maximian, whom moreover the features much resemble, and 
the close cropped hnir aud beard a pectinem tous aro 
the fashion of his age, not of Caracalla’s. Engraved in a 
shallow manner upon the plane surface of a large and beauti- 
fal sardonyx, a procious material indicating the importance 
of the signet, 

Another interesting example of this very rare class of 
Lower Empire portraits is the head of Hercules covered 
with the lion’s skin, under which disguiso the strongly- 
marked features of Hereulius Maximian are easily to be 
recognised, boldly though coarsely sunk in ‘the sard by a 
hand yet retaining somewhat of the spirit of an expiring 
school. 

‘Augustus, a fine portrait in a brilliant white stone, of a 
singularly striated texture ; apparently a colourless beryl. 

Hadrian wearing a mural crown, like the head upon the 
coins of Evagoras the Cyprian. Red jasper. 

“Poppa and Silas” must, on better grounds, bo 
restored to the memory of some nameless bride and bride- 
groom (as the wheat-ears and poppies proclaim) of the times 
of Hadrian, to which the edifure of the lady assigns them, 
‘as well as the material, red jasper, which had not. come into 
use in Nero's reign. Red jasper. 

‘Aristippus the Epicurean: his portrait in the midst of 
figures of Venus, who crowns him, and Bacchus offering his 
Dow, and the busts of Apollo and Pallas, in allusion to the 
deities inspiring the works of this yery popular philosopher. 
‘Antique paste, taken from a well executed gem of Roman 
w 





ork. 

* Youthful Poet, as the bay-sprig in front clearly indicates. 
‘The face has been given to Horace, on the testimony of the 
H. placed conspicuously in the field ; and there seems no 
reason for disputing the validity of the attribution, ‘This 
gem is shown by its style to have beon engraved some two 
centuries after the poet’s demise, but when authentic like- 
nesses of him were still extant in abundance : amongst others, 
astatuo in the forum of his birthplace, Venusia, Yellow 
crystal, wrongly described as a topaz. 
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*Bust of a warrior, with an Attic helmet on his head, 
and chlamys hanging over the shoulder. One of the earliest 
and finest portraits in the early Greek style anywhere to 
be discovered ; and of extreme interest as being the actual 
at Visconti, on very convincing grounds, has assigned 
to Miltindes (Icon, Grec. pl. xii. 4). ‘The work of the intaglio 
is exactly what the glyptic art in that hero’s epoch might 
have been expected to produce ; delicate in the extreme, 
but still retaining some archaic stiffness. Pale amethyst, un- 
usually lange. 

Hercules, the young head, the most beautiful example of 
the type possible to be met with, in a sard of a quality 
commensurate with that of the work upon it; accompanied by 
Omphale, a delicately worked, miniature head. Sard. 

*Minerva, three-quarter length figure : her hair hanging 
in short stiff curls, tied with a fillet, has a lofty crest 
bound over all: her breast is covered with a transparent 
drapery, perfectly exhibiting the contour of the bosom under- 
neath, over which play the serpents of the Aigis on the other 
side and not in sight. It is evident that this very fine gem 
is a transcript from some celebrated bronze colossus, a master- 
piece of archaic art. This is proved by the peculiar treat- 
ment of the hair, unmistakably speaking of antique metal 
work ; and yet more, by the existence of an exact replica 
of the same bust (Florence), only upon a much larger scale 
than this sard, which itself considerably exceeds the custo- 
mary extent of a signet gem. 

*Paris in his Phrygian bonnet, with his goat-skin chlamys 
and shepherd's crook, holding out the golden Apple of Dis- 
cord : a pretty example of a good Roman period, 

‘Youthful Hercules: a minutely finished head in a plasma 
closely resembling the emerald, so pure and brilliant its 
texture, doubtless representing the Smaragdus Cyprius of 
Eilay. ‘The extreme, uncommonness of fine work in plasma 
renders this little gem well deserving of the attention of 
mmineralogists. 

Africa, typified as a female bust seen in front, her head 
covered with the hide of an elephant whose ears depend on 
each side and form lappets. This work is in a much earlier 
style than any others of the type known to me, which all 
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belong to Roman art. As we perceive from the medals that 
Ptolemy-Alexander chose to be figured in the same singular 
head-gear, it is a reasonable inference that his queen may 
have been similarly depicted ;7 and the workmanship of the 
gem before us would well suit the samo flourishing period 
of the glyptic art. Yellow sard. 

Silonus, a meritorious work, the field of whieh having been 
cut down to very narrow limits, the gem (sard) has’ been 
neatly inserted into a second of red jaspor, 80 a8 to afford 
it sufficient space. The CKYAAKO is a modern addition. 

Thalia’s head, in. profile, the hair hanging down in thick 
stiff curls : the style, which is uncommonly bold, is similar 
to that of some Thasian tetradrachms : annexed is her comic 
mask in full face roughly cut in, and soemingly unfinished. 

_ Large yellow sara. 

Of nearly equal merit is the full-face Mask of an old 
man, having the beard spread out in the shape of a fan, 
‘Whe’ expression is so replete with comic drollery, that one 
can have no hesitation in assigning it to the character of 
the parasite. Yellow sard. 


1 In fack hia mother Cleopatra, wife of by the am right at Tole or Omplale #0 
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(Po be continued) 


STANLEY MONUMENT IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL, 


In the south aisle of the choir of Lichfield Cathedral is a 
very curious monument representing a knight naked to the 
waist, below which was formerly a deep skirt painted with 
the arms of Stanley, the legs being in armour. 

‘This gure is traditionally assigned to “Captain Stanley,” 
who for some offence against the Church had been excom- 
municated, but having at length made atonement for his sin, 
‘was admitted to aaculians in holy ground on condition that 
the evidence of his punishment should appear on his sculp- 
tured effigy. The monument, however, having suffered 
greatly from time and desecration (for the cathedral had 
been occupied during the Civil Wars by a parliamentary 
garrison), and no trace of colour remaining to bear out the 
tradition, this singular memorial remained for many years 
a puzzle and a doubt. A little time ago, however, the writer 
of this notice had the opportunity of examining the very 
curious volume of drawings made by Sir William Dugdale 
and his assistant Sedgewick for Sir Christopher Hatton, 
created Baron Hatton of Kirby, Northamptonshire, in 1643, 
containing views of various monuments as they existed in 
England previously to the demolition effected by the Round- 
heads. ‘his very valuable book now belongs to the de- 
scendant of Lord Hatton, the Earl of Winchilsea ; it was 
sont by his courteous permission for the inspection of our 
Society, and has been described in the nineteenth volume of 
this Journal. 

Among the drawings of this collection is one of the 
Stanley monument, from which the sketch of the effigy here 
given is a copy. ‘The drawing in the original is coloured, 
and shows very distinctly the upper part of the knight's 
body in puris naturalijus. The skirt has the arms of 
Stanley, argent on a bend azure three bucks’ heads caboshed 
or; the legs are in armour ; uoder the head is a buck’s 
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horn, and a similar horn is placed beneath the fect. ‘The 
figure reposes on an altar tomb, in front of which are shields 
bearing the arms of Stanley (as already given), impaling or 
three chevronels gules. Above the figure is a sculptured 
bracket fixed to ihe wall, and the whole is surmounted by a 
depressed arch, 

In order that no possibility of doubt might remain as to 
tho prominent feature of this memorial, namely, its being 
unclothed from the waist upwards, I examined the drawing 
of the same monument in the Heralds’ College volume of 
Dugdale’s Visitation (C. 36). Here the drawing is in Indian 
ink only, but the muscles and other anatomical points are so 
clearly made out, that the absence of colour in no way di 
minishes the confirmation afforded by this evidence. The 
shields of arms are as before. 

Now, as to the person commemorated. Pennant, in his 
“Journey from Chester to London,” arriving at Lichfeld, 
says, among other matters relating to the Cathedral, “I have 
a angular drawing ofa tomb, nov lst of a knight naked to 
his waist ; his legs and thighs armed, and at his feet and 
head a stag’s horn ; his hair long and dishevelled ; a scroll 
in his hands, as if he was reading a confession or act of con- 
trition, Across his middle, on his baslet, is his coat of arms, 
which show him to have been a Stanley. He is called Cap- 
tain Stanley, and is said to have been excommunicated, but 
to have received funeral rites in holy ground (having shown 
signs of repentance) on condition that his monument, should 
bear those marks of disgrace. I find a Sir Humphrey Stanley 
of Pipe, who died in the reign of Hemry VIL, who had a 
squabble with the Chapter about conveying the water through 
his lands to the close. He also deftauded the prebendary 
of Statfold of his tythes; so probably this might be the 
gentleman who incurred the censure of the church for his 
impiety.” Shaw, in his “History of Staffordshire” (vol. i 
p 254), copies the drawing and the words of Pennant; and 
at pages 249 and 252 also he notices the tomb, adding that 
“in the base of the monument are four shields, and in the 
first and fourth this impalement, viz. the arms’ of Stanley 
impaling or, three chevronels gules (Clare).” In a note on 
page 254 he again speaks of the impalement of the Stanley 
and Clare coats. Dr. Harwood, in his “History of Lich- 
field,” quotes the account of Pennant, adding :—*That Sit 
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Humphrey was a man of a turbulent spirit may be proved 
from an anecdote told of him by Pennant. In 1493 a spirit 
of rivalry had subsisted between the Stanleys of Pipe and 
the Chetwyndes of Ingestre. Sir Humphrey Stanley was 
one of the knights of the body to Henry VIL. ; Sir William 
Chetwyndo was one of his gentlemen ushers.” The former 
contrived to.draw Sir William out of his house by means of 
1a counterfeit letter, and while he was passing over Tixal 
Heath, caused him to be attacked by twenty armed men 
and slain on the spot ; Sir Humphrey passing with a train 
at the instant, under pretence of hunting, but in reality to 
gratify his revenge with the sight” (p. 98). 

‘The points here recorded are not many, but the errors 
are abundant. The drawing given by Pennant is totally 
unlike the monument. The monument itself, so far from 
being “lost,” has never stirred from its ancient site, Sir 
Humphrey Stanley did not marry a Clare ; and, whether ho 
did or not, he was buried in Westminster Abbey, where his 
monumental brass remains to this day (as mild-looking a 
brass as ever came from the hands of a Iattener). ‘The only 
good point about the history is that it helps to confirm the 
curious fact of the knight being portrayed as naked to the 
waist. 

Failing the terrible Sir Humphrey, the vengeful miles pro 
corpore of King Henry VII? the next claimant was Sir John 
Stanley, his son. But here again a bar was found ; for Sir 
John Stanley did not marry a Clare, neither could it be dis- 
covered what Clare had ever married any Stanley. In short, 
the whole affair was such an imbroglio of Clare and Stanley 
and Stanley and Clare, of chovrons and bends-azure, of parti- 
per-pale and bucks’ heads caboshed, that Rouge Dragon 
himself might well have turned pale at the contemplation 
thereof. However, by dint of search among the stores of the 
British Museum, in which the assistance of Mr. Sims of the 
manuscript department was of great valuo, this fact revealed 
itself{—that the arms of Clare were also the arms of Gerard. 
And ‘then, turning to the “Account of the House of Stanley” 
published’ by Scacome in 1741, was found, following the 
notice of Sir Humphrey Stanley above mentioned, the follow- 
ing entry 

“Sir John Stanley of Pipo married Margaret, the daughter 
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‘of Sir Thomas Gerrard, and by her had issue two daughters 
only, by which the male line of this most worthy house was 
extinguished” (p. 175). 

This short notice is full of interest for the investigation 
nowin hand, “Sir John Stanley of Pipe.” Pipe is a domain 
about a mile from Lichfield, so that the family of our knight 
would naturally desire his interment in the cathedral of that 

“city. The Gerards were seated in the north-west division of 
the county of Stafford, giving name to the village of Gerards’- 
Bromley, so that the lady was a neighbour of the “Stanleys 
of Pype ;” and the circumstance of Sir Johu being the last 
malé representative of his family precludes the possibility of 
any other claimant starting up to dispute possession of the 
Lichfield tomb. The arms thus assigned to the family of 
Gerard may be found in Harl. MS, 1458, fol. 135 verso, and 
again in Burke's Armory. 

‘The last point to be noticed—and it is by fur the most 
interesting—the representation of the knight on his monu- 
ment as partially divested of clothing, and the facts implied 
by this representation, I leave to much abler hands than my 
own. Iventure, however, to call attention to a point noticed 
by Dr. Milner in his deaerption of the glass-picture repre- 
senting the scourging of Henry IL, reproduced in Carter's 
“Sculpture and Painting,” pl. 37 ; that, in old times, “there 
was not any ignominy implied in scourging as a public pen- 
ance: on the contrary, many royal personages have submitted 
to it, no less than Henry the Second” (p. 51). In the figure 
given by Cartor the king is represonted bare to tho waist, 
undergoing flagellation by the monks of Canterbury, And 
again, in Mont{faucon’s “Monuments de la Monarchie Fran- 
caise,” pl. 23, vol. ii, we have a glass-painting from the 
church of St. Denis, where Louis X., in similar guise, is re 
ceiving the discipline from his “Dominican confessor.” In 
‘the text Montfaucon tells us :—“Le dévot Prince se fait 
donner la discipline. C'est son confesseur Dominicain qui 
a fouette. Saint Louis a les épaules nues, un genou & terre, 
nules mains jointes. Il se confessoit tous les vendredis, dit 
Jes auteur, et aprés la confession il se faisoit toujours donner 
le discipline.” 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE STANLEY EFFIGY AT LICHFIELD. 
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‘Tar Knightly figure of a Stanley yet existing in Lichfield 
Cathedral, being bareheaded and stripped ‘of all clothing 
down to the waist, is not only an example of monumental 
sculpture of very rare occurrence, but appears to require 
some particular notice. 

From the beginning the Church has everywhere followed 
the example of St. Paul, and publicly shut out from her 
body all open and heinous breakers of her laws; and the 
words which, in most cases, she speaks while doing so, are 
borrowed from Holy Writ, in Deuteronomy, ch. xxviii, But 
ke St Paul, who threw open the door again to the young 
Corinthian, after he had heartily sorrowed for, and broken 
off his ineestuous intercourse with his father’s wife, so the 
Church brings back to her fold the erring but sorrow-stricken 
sinner.’ To anyone who happened to die under the censure 
of unremitted excommunication, burial in hallowed ground 
and all Christian rites were forbidden. The case of Walter 
Earl of Essex exemplifies this discipline. That nobleman 
had plundered the church of Ramsey of its sacred vessels 
and vestments, and in consequence fell under the greater 
excommunication, the words of which may be found in 
Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia.® The narrative of the sequel 
is given thus by Dugdale :—“ Post hujusmodi tandem ex- * 
cessibus aliisque multis his similibus, publicam anathematis 
non immerito incurrit sententiam .. . . Poenitens itaque 
valde et Deo cum magna cordis contritione pro peccatis suis 
supplicans, quantum taliter moriens poterat ‘Beo ¢t hominibus 
satisfecit, licet a praesentibus absolvi non potuisset. Ilo 
autem in discrimine mortis ultimum trahente spiritum, 
quidam supervenere Templavii qui religionis suze habitum 
cruce rubea signatum ei imposuerunt, ac deinde jam mortuum 
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secum tollentes et in pomerio suo, veteris scilicet Templi 
apud London, canali inclusum plumbeo in arbore torva sus- 
penderunt. ‘Post aliquot vero tempus . . . . & Papa 
Alexandro more taliter decedentium meruit absolvi, inter 
Christianos recipi, et pro eo divina celebrari.”* 

Our English rubric for taking off this excommunication 
was the same as that which then existed and still exists all 
over Christendom ; it is thus given in Maskell’s Monumenta, 
above quoted, p. 803 :—*Deinde consuetum est ut fiat 
absolutio (« majori excommunione) hoc modo. Hxcomniuni- 
catus, vestibus suis spoliatus, ponat se ante januas ecclesize 
prostratum, vel floxis genibus coram illo qui debet eum 
absolvere ; qui absolvens, alba vel superpelliceo cum stola 
indutus, toneat virgam in manu sua, dicendo totum et in- 
tegram’ psalmum, Miserere mei Deus secundum magnam 
misericordian tuam, cum Gloria Patri, ot Sicut erat, Tnterim 
yerberando poenitentem cum virga, videlicet percutiondo 
eum semel in quolibet versu vel magis vel minus, levius vel 
acrius secundum quantitatem delicti,” &e., ib. p. 303, 

In the rubric which occurs in a continental form, the 
following may be found :—‘Post hoe secundum modum 
culpae poenitentiam ei injungat, et litteras per parrochiam 
dirigat ut omnes noverint eum in socictate Christiana re- 
ceptum,”* 

'No one, high or low, is exempt by the canons from tho 
sentence of excommunication, Many-who have visited 
Milan may have called to mind while there, how, at’ its old 
cathedral door, St. Ambrose, with hand uplifted in mild 
sternness, excommunicated the Emperor Theodosius for 
the blood which, in his fury, he had shed at Thessalonica; 
and though in imperial state, with a crowd of courtiers about 
him, that prelate forbade him to cross the threshold. 

In this country Henry IL, at the end of his penitential 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, underwent a scourging upon his 
naked shoulders by the hands of the monks of Christ- 
church :—"Nudus pedes . . . ad ecclesiam majorem pervenit 
(rex), absolutionem potiit, carnemque suam nudam disci- 
pline virgarum supponens a singulis viris religiosis, quorum 
multitudo magna convenerat, ictus ternos vel quinos excepit.”* 
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‘This scene is figured in stained glass now in the great east 
window at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. For a small theft 
of a sacrilegious kind, men were sometimes whipped before 
the high altar in a church. ‘That delightful book written by 
the monk of Durham, Reginald, affords us this example of @ 
priest's servant being so punished by his master :— 
ESacerdos . . . ipsum (dapiferum suum) manu comprehendens 
in ecclosiam Beati-Cuthberti introduxit, et temerarium scelus 
ot peccati facinus confitentem, quantum potuit, absolvit. . . . 
Quem fiagris coram altari pro poenitentia multavit.”? 

‘The shedding of blood in a church, while it desecrated the 
Duilding, and stopped the celebration of service in it till the 
ceremony of reconciling had been gone through, brought 
down the greater excommunication on the delinquent -— 
“Sanguinis effusio a cunetis horribiliter deploratur. . . . . 
Factum permiserabile episcopo denunciatur, et in crastino 
reconciliata ecclesia reus absolvitur.”* ‘The bleeding from 
the nose, through a wrathfal blow struck on a sudden, would 
cause this, as we find by some curious documents given in 
tho Depositions and Ecclesiastical Proceedings published by 
the Surtees Society, pp. 10, &c. 

With all these evidences before me, to my thinking, this 
Stanley, of knightly rank, had drawn down upon himself the 

er oxcommunication through the spilling of blood in 
Lichfield Cathedral on some occasion, from a blow on the 
face with his hand, or possibly by a slight stab with his 
anelace, on the person of one with whom he had quarreled. 
He lies bare-headed and naked as far down as the girdle. 
His upraised hands, according to the representation given by 
Pennant and copied in Shaw's History of Staffordshire, 
held a seroll, which must have been the document noticed 
above, signifying, under the bishop’s hand, that, having 
undergone the canonical penance, the offender was again 
admitted to all Christian privileges. 

The rite of scourging is still followed, and, while T wasa 
student at Rome, I sawit performed upon the bare shoulders 
of two policemen ; they had wounded a criminal who, while 
being Jed to priton, made hie maps, and ran into a 
chureh, 
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caueo CYTPTIAU'R GWYDDELOD , 8.E. FLANK or HOLYHEAD MOUNTAIN, 


(ON THE FARM OF TY MAWR ON THE ESTATE OF THE HONS" WILLIAM OWEN STANLEY MP 


ON THE REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT OTROULAR HABITATIONS 
IN HOLYHEAD ISLAND, CALLED OYTIIAU'R GWYDDELOD, 
‘ATTY MAWR, ON THE S.V, SLOPE OF HOLYAEAD MOUNTAIN. 


By the Hon. WILLIAM OWEN STANDBY, 3.7, 


Ly many parts of Anglesey, but particularly near Holyhead, 
are to be seen in rough and uncultivated districts of heathy - 
ground, over which the plough has never passed, certain low 
mounds, which on examination are found to be formed of 
a. circular wall of stones, but are now covered with turf and 
dwarf gorse or fern. ‘These walls genorally enclose space 
of from 15 to 20 ft. in diameter, with a doorway or opening 
always facing the south-west, and having two large upright 
stones about 4 or 5 ft. high as door-posts. These sites of 
ancient habitations are usually in clusters of five or more, but 
at Ty Mawr on Holyhead Mountain they form a, considerable 
village of more than fifty huts, still to be distinctly traced. 
These villages aro usually placed in positions sheltered by 
rising ground from the north-west winds, and are generally 
protected from hostile attack by rade walls of dry masonry 
or by precipitous rocks. Such remains of circular habita~ 
tions have, time out of mind, beon called Cyttian'r Gwyd- 
delod, or Irishmen’s Huts; but, as Rowlands in his Mona 
‘Antiqua observes, this is a vulgar error, if by Gwyddelod 
be meant the inhabitants of Ireland, who never itihabited 
‘Anglesey so as to have left any remains of their creals 
‘and cottages behind them, seldom staying long in it 
but, “if by Gwyddelod be meant aborigines, the first inhabi- 
tants, as it is not unlikely it may, for the ‘two words that 
make up that name are purely British, viz. Gwydd and Hela, 
i.e. wood-rangers, perhaps the common appellation of the 
aborigines, lost with us and retained only by the Irish, then 
the objection falls to the ground, and the instance confirms 
tho conjecture that they are the remains of the first planted 
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habitations while they wore destroying the woods and cul- 
tivating the country.”? 

In connexion with tho supposed tradition that would 
ascribe these sites of dwellings to Trish occupants, I may 
refer to a very interesting memoir in this Journal, on the 
Cloghauns, or ancient habitations, of a sitilar nature, in 
the County of Kerry in Ireland, by Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, 
who states that the Rev. C. Gravés, D.D, now Bishop of 
Limerick, informed him, during the meeting of the British 
Association at Dublin in 1857, “that he was acquainted 
with a Welsh poem of undoubted antiquity and authen- 
ticity, wherein was given a description of the earliest stone 
houses erected in Wales. It was stated that in the time 
of Caractacus, the Welsh cut down all their great forests 
in order to render their country less tenable to the in- 
vading Romans; and, as they /had hitherto constructed 
their houses of wood, when this timber failed them they 
adopted the Irish form of stone houses, that of the bee~ 
hive, constructed of dry masonry, a mode of building 
hitherto unknown in Wales. ‘This’ interesting record fixes 
the date of the Welsh Cloghauns, and affords us strong 
evidence of the antiquity of that form of house in 
Treland.”* 

We have also numerous vestiges of such ancient habita- 
tions in various parts of England, amongst which may 
specially be cited a similarly constructed bee-hive hut, to be 
seen in Cornwall, at Bosphrennis, in the parish of Zinnor.* 

The circular form for their dwellings seems to have been 
almost universally adopted by the earliest races f men in 
all countries. ‘The nomad tribes of the East, the earliest 
of all, formed their circular tents with a few poles, probably 
covered with skins before the invention of cloth made of 
camel’s hair, removing their tents from time to time as they 
required fresh pasture for their flocks and herds. ‘The 
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savage tribes also of Africa, the wild Indians of America, the 
Islanders of the Pacific, the inhabitants of New Guinea, who 
construct circular houses on platforms over the water, like 
the ancient lake-dwellers on the Swiss lakes, the Esquimaux, 
with his ice-formed hut, and the Lapp, all adopt the circular 
form to this day. An ancient race of men scooped out. cir- 
cular holes in the chalk and gravel near Salisbury, covering 
the top with wattle and baked clay. When man in his 
rude state only required shelter from the heat or inclemency 
of the weather, the circular form was the easiest of con- 
struction, and also that best suited to resist the force of wind 
and rain, or even the attacks of wild beasts. The one 
entrance gave suficient light, and the cooking was either 
conducted outside in pits, or the boiling was contrived 
within the hut, by means of hot stones, heated outside the 
dwelling and then placed in a raw skin filled with water, 
or, as civilization gained ground, in rude earthen vessels, 
which, in early times, may not have been sufficiently hard 
and well baked to bear exposure to the open fire. 

In the autumn of 1862, Mr. Albert Way being with me 
at Penrhos, I directed two or three of the circular huts at Ty 
Mawr to be cleared of the turf and stones from the fallen roof 
which filled the interior. On clearing out one of the most 
perfect of these circular mounds, which stood by itself apart, 
from the other clusters of huts, we found that the interior had 
‘been divided across the centre by a line of flat stones placed 
upright in the ground on the floor of the hut. They were 
about 2 ft, high, and 2 in. thick ; there was a passage left in 
the middle, and to the right, on entering the space inside 
this division, there was a square fire-place, formed on two 
sides by fat stones or jambs placed at right angles to the 
division before mentioned, and forming the back of the fire- 
place. It was about 18 in. wide, and 2 ft. deep, open in 
front. When first discovered, it was half filled with round 
stones and flat pebbles about the size of the hand, which had 
been collected from the sea-shore ; all these had the undoubted 
marks of having been heated in the fire. There was also 
the appearance of great heat having been applied to the sides 
and back-slab of the fire-place, but we noticed no remains of 
charcoal or ashes mixed with the stones. On the right of 
the fire-place, in a niche made in the outer wall of the hut, 
wwe found some handfuls of limpet and periwinkle shells, no 
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doubt relics of the food of the inmates. A saddle-shaped 
quern of coarse grit (see woodcuts), and two rubbing-stones 
or grinders of the same grit-stone, were found on the floor of 
the hut; also a small perforated circular stone, about one inch 
jin diameter, of the kind usually supposed to have been whorls 
for spinning, A core of hard trap had the appearance of 
having been chipped to obtain flakes for arrow-heads ; and 
here and there other stones had indications on them, as 
having been used as hones for sharpening celts or other 
instruments, for pounding substances used as food, or 
breaking bones to extract the marrow. All these relics 
seem to indicate a Stone Age of very early date. No frag- 
ments of pottery or iron were found. 

Tn the other huts excavated there was no sign of any 
division in the centre or of any fire-place. 

Tn the year 1832, the tenant of Ty Mawr farm, Hugh 
Hughes, on removing some of the large stones near the 
‘huts, found underneath them a considerable number of bronze 
spear-heads of different forms and sizes; also well formed 
bronze celts, axe-shaped and socketed, with rings of various 
sizes, armlets, and a great many red’ amber heads. Repre- 
sentations of the most interesting of these relics accompany 
the present memoir. 

‘The situation of this village is on the south-west slope 
of Holyhead Mountain, above Ty Mawr farm, and extend- 
ing from the road and gate leading to the South Stack Light- 
house, about 600 yards towards the east. It is well shel- 
tered from the north by a steep face of rock and the flank 
of the mountain, An accurate survey has been made by 
my agent, Mr. T. P. Elliott: about fifty circular huts are 
easily traced, as marked on the plan, but there are indica- 
tions of many more which have been nearly obliterated by 
the cultivation of the land and by removal of the stones for 
building walls as fences. These dwellings are placed—some 
singly, some clustered together—without any regular plan ; 
some have smaller circular rooms attached, without a sepa- 
rate external entrance, similar to those described in the 
Kerry cloghauns, which the Irish call dog-kennels, and very 
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probably the dogs for the chase were kept in them. The 
entrance is always facing the south-west, and many of the 
large upright door-posts are still standing, 

‘The village is placed on a flat terrace of ground, about 
60 yards wide on the north-east, but double that width on 
the’south-west. An almost perpendicular cliff, about 25 ft 
high, defends it on the mountain side to the north, The 
ground falls, in several gradual slopes, towards the south, 
from which there is a grand view over Anglesey, bounded 
by the Carnarvonshire range of mountains, from Bardsey 
to Penmaen Mawr, Snowdon with its triple head towering 
in the centre. The sea, with the Irish coast and the Wick- 
low mountains frequently visible, bounds the west. 

‘Advantage had been taken to defend the village against 
hostile attack from below. Each slope has terminated in 
small rocky ridges, which have been strengthened by a 
double wall of rough stones, as is common in most of the 
fortified places in Anglesey and Carnarvonshire ; flat stones 
being fixed in the ground in two rows, and smaller stones 
built in between. On each flank of the village there is a 
rather steep conical rock, also with the appearance of having 
been strengthened by a surrounding wall at the base ; and 
on the larger one to the west there are the remains of cir- 
cular dwellings. These two mounds, thus fortified, defend 
each flank of the village. On the east end, where the huts 
cluster thickest, are two well-formed natural bastions, also 
strengthened by a wall, and between them a grassy slope 
leads to the lower terrace, apparently enabling the inhabi- 
tants, if forced from the lower slopes, to retreat under cover 
of these defences into the main stronghold. 

‘There are traces moreover of a line of defence which I 
have noticed at Inys Benlas, a remarkable detached rock on 
the shore to the ‘south-west of the huts, by Tyn y Nant, 
crossing the road above Ty Mawr farm-house, and thence by 
the East end of the village of Cyttiau, along the mountain 
ridge to Meini Meilion, which is indicated in the Ordnance 
Map as the site of ancient vestiges, and thus to the precipi- 
tous parts of the mountain with the remarkable stronghold 
on its summit. These traces are indicated by Mr. Elliott in 
the survey that accompanies this memoir. Possibly they 
may have some connection with the ancient approach from 
the shore, which is mostly hemmed in by cliffs and unap- 
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proachable rocks along the Western side of Holyhead Island, 
The most convenient Ianding-place in this part of the coast 
may have beon at Hén Borth, immediately below the group 
of hut-circles ; a little farther to the South there is a small 
dangerous bay, shown in the Ordnance Map, and called 
Porth y Gwycdel. ‘The natural landing-place on the West 
coast of the Island, however, seems to have been at Porth 
Dafarch, 

No one can examine the whole position without being 
struck with the skill evinced in the selection of this site 
for these habitations, and the way in which it is protected 
against hostile attack ; particularly if we take into consi- 


- deration the rude weapons of offence in those early times, 


before the invention even of bows and arrows. More recent 
examination of the ground leads to the belief that the pro- 
tecting line of defence extended from the steep cliffs above 
the sea, on the West, to a precipice of the mountain on the 
East, thus placing the village in connection with the strong 
fortified camp on the summit called Mur Caswallon. 

Tam inclined, with Mr. Rowlands, to give a very early 
date to these structures, and to think that the people who 
first inhabited these huts were not the Irish rovers, but the 
aboriginal race of men who first peopled Anglesey. It is, 
however, probable that these villages were inhabited until 
much later times ; and, as is proved in similar habitations 
near the Menai, examined by Mr. Wynn Williams, as 
noticed hereafter, were occupied by the Roman invaders 
in the first century. The Irish, we know, made their in- 
cursions into Anglesey frequently during the third and 
fourth centuries, until finally driven out by Caswallon; he 
defeated their chief, Cerigi, who was killed at Holyhead 
AD. 450. Up to the year 900, the Irish and Danes made 
frequent raids into Anglesey, but it does not seem tertain 
that they ever formed a permanent settlement in the island. 

It will be observed, on reference to the description of 
the Irish cloghauns by Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, that_he could 
never find any trace of a fire-place or a window. Dr. Petrie, 
in his Inquiry into the Round Towers of Ireland, attributes 
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the erection of the circular cloghauns to the Firbolg and 
Tuatha de Dannan tribes who inhabited the country long 
prior to the introduction of Christianity. 

On examining the present state of the Cyttiau’r Gwyd- 
delod, it is difficult to decide with certainty whether the 
huts were built in bee-hive form with a stone roofing, like 
the Irish and Cornish buts, or covered with timber poles and 
sods over them ; some persons are inclined to think, from the 
quantity of stones that have fallen into the huts, that they 
may have had stone roofs formed of slabs “stepped over,” 
according to the technical term, or overlapping each other 
and forming a rudely fashioned but very durable dome. 

From the small dimension of the huts—15 ft. to 20 ft, in « 
diameter inside—it is hardly possible to suppose that the 
hut opened in 1862, with a division in the centre, could 
have been used as a dwelling-house ; and from the absence 
of any appearance of a division, or of a fire-place, in the 
others, I am inclined to think that they used certain huts 
set apart for cooking—as do at the present time the negroes 
in Jamaica, who always have huts separate. It has been 
lately stated that “the negro never cooks in his hut ; his 
fire-place is in the open air, close to his hut; or he has 
a small kitchen as an outbuilding in his yard.”® The gipsy 
also has his fire outside the tent. 

Tylor, in his Early History of Mankind, p. 262, informs 
us that the Assinaboins, or stone-boilers, dig a hole in the 
ground, take a piece of raw hide and press it down to the 
sides of the hole, and fill it with water: they then make a 
number of stones red-hot in a fire close by, the meat is put 
into the water, and hot stones dropped in until it is boiled, 
In Ossian’s Fingal we read :—“It was on Cromla’s shaggy 
side that Douglas placed the deer, the early fortune of the 
chase. Before the heroes left the hill, a hundred youths 
collect the heath ; ten heroes blow the fire ; three hundred 
chuse the polished stones.” This passage is thus explained 
in a note by M'Pherson:—“The ancient manner of pre- 
paring feasts after hunting is handed down by tradition. A 
pit lined with smooth stones was made; near it stood a 
heap of flat stones of the flint kind. The stones as well as 
the pit were properly heated with heather ; they thon laid 
the venison at the bottom, and a stratum of stones above it, 

© Tho times” Apel 12, 1868, 
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and this they did alternately until the pit was full; the 
whole was then covered with heath to confine the steam.” ? 

It is almost useless to multiply instances, such as the 
mode by which the South Sea Islanders and other nations 
cook their pigs and animal food. 

‘Vhe peculiar form of fire-place discovered in the hut at 
Ty Mawr, the round and flat stones half filling it, large 
heaps of stones outside the hut, all bearing marks of having 
been intensely heated in fire—just those which would be 
used for stone-boiling or cooking in pits—all would point 
out that such had been the custom of cooking their food 
practised by the early inhabitants of these huts. If we con- 
sider the small size of the dwellings, and if like the Irish 
and Cornish huts they had no aperture at the top, it would 
have been almost impossible for the inmates, without suffoca- 
tion, to have made a fire inside of wood, heath, or gorse, We: 
may therefore conclude that the larger animals were cooked 
in pits outside, but that shell fish, or small portions,.ere boiled 
or roasted on hot stones, and that such grain as they pos- 
sessed was roasted, and ground by the quems, inside the 
dwelling. 

The remains of four of these clusters of huts are or were 
to be soon noar Holyhéad ; namely the one here desoribed at 
Ty Mawr; another, at Porth Namarch (Ordnance Map), 
of the north-east side the mountain, now destroyed by 
the extensive quarries for the Breakwater ; and a rather 
large colony at Inys Llyrad (the Island by the Ford), on the 
‘Anglesey side of the Penrhos river, halfway between the 
Stanley embankment and the Four-mile Bridge. This island 
at high water is quite surrounded by the sea, and two 
hundred years ago it was the only approach to the Island of 
Holyhead at low water, by erossing the ford below to the 
Mill Island, on the Holyhead side of the stream. ‘There is 
a small steep conical island, about a mile 8. W. of Ty Mawr, 
called Inys Benlas, or Inys Swyddog (the Soldiers” Island). 
It bears the appearance of having been used as a fortified 
post, and, from the large number of loose stones which have 
been collected at the top, may afterwards have been a cairn 
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or burial-place, or perhaps a watch-post for fire-signals to 
fam tho Ty Mawr illago of hostile attacks, ‘There is also 
the appearance of a small cluster of huts at Plas, in lower 
ground, about half 
a mile to the South 
a, of that place, but 
recent cultivation 
has nearly obliter- 
ated all the circles, 
‘There seem to have 
deen huts both of 
a. square and cireu- 
Jar fon ; this an- 
cient village has 
been strongly pro- 
tected by natural 
ravines and stone 
walls. Here also 
are two large up- 
ight stones, or 
Meinihirion, about 
118. high.’ Tradi- 
tion saysthatalarge 
coffin was found 
between them, com- 
posed of several 
‘Group of Hutetrtes at Pha flat stones and en- 
Arstoussttie. 1 itcreeetonienas closing remains of 
nate haben ie SB. Eels bones, with speat- 
heads and arrow- 
heads, but T am unable to obtain accurate evidence of the 
facts. 

If we suppose all these four villages to have been inhabited 
at the same time, giving five persons to a family or hut, and 
that there were 200 huts, we should have a large population 
for so small a district ; probably at that time proximity 
to the sea gave the means of subsistence, and the interior of 
Anglesey was dense forest, bog, and waste land, when the 
Romans invaded it. 

That the bronze weapons found in the huts at Ty Mawr, 
being objects mostly of Irish type, should be regarded as 
convincing proof that thoy wore inhabited by the Inish 
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rovers, may, I think, admit of a doubt. ‘The discovery 
might’ be explained (as they were all found in a heap in one 
spot) by the conjecture that they were the spoils of the 
Trish after some defeat—perhaps that of Cerigi at Holyhead, 
by Caswallon, Still we must remember that moulds have 
been found in Anglesey for casting spear-heads and celts of 
the same form as theso found at Ty Mawr.? 

On the summit of Holyhead Mountain are the remains of 
a wall of defence, composed of very large unhewn stones, 
from 10 to 16 ft. high, in places where the natural face of 
the rock is not sufficiently precipitous. It has a well-con- 
structed and defended entrance facing the south-east. ‘The 
wall is called Mur Caswallon, and is marked in the Ordnance 
Map as Cacr Gybi. It enclosed a space of sixty or more 
acres, and probably was the place of refuge against invaders, 
the cattle being driven up there for safety. ‘The Romans 
may have used it, as some gold coins of Constantine were 
found on the east side of the fortress, about 1820, by a 
person digging turf. At Penrhos, in 1852, a small copper 
coin, also of Constantine, was found a foot below the surface 
of the ground. ‘The reverso, under two armed soldiers with 
helmets and spears, each with a trophy before them—nas. 
and cuonia sxerorr0s—denotes that the coin was strack at 
Treves in honour of the victorious army. Several other 
vestiges of the Romans have been found from time to time 
near Holyhead. 

Just below Ty Mawr, at Pen y Bone, a curious jet neck- 
lace was found in a rock-grave (see the accompanying wood- 
cuts). 

‘he Rev. W. Wynn Williams has examined and described 
several circular liabitations and fortified places near the 
Menai. One, at Porthamel, on the top of a limestone rock, is 
defended by a wall through which there is a well-defined 
entrance; within are 16 or 17 circular huts or foundations ; 
another group exists at Llangeinwen2 All these habita~ 
tions and camps have certainly been used by the Romans, 
as coins and Samian pottery are found on excavation. It 
is highly probable that the Romans took advantage 
of these fortified villages to shelter and defend themselves 
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from the natives after their battle on crossing the Menai 
Straits, Probably the island was held in subjection by small 
detachments on the Menai, also at Holyhead and its neigh- 
Dourhood close to the sea.” No remains, that I have heard 
of, are found of any villa or permanent abode. A Roman 
road crosses Anglesey from Porthamel to Holyhead, by Four- 
nile Bridge, near which is Caer Helen, a Roman camp. It is 
Velieved that the Romans worked the Amlwch copper mines, 
Old workings have been found, and stoue boulders from the 
sea shore, now in the British Museum, for breaking the rock. 
It is probable that the miners lighted fires of brushwood ; 
when the rock was heated, they throw water upon it, and 
with these stones detached the rock. The only object. of 
metal known to me as having been found is a small pointed 
piece of bronzo in old workings at Llandudno; it was 
sent to me by Lady Erskine of Pwlycrochan, near Conway, 
and was exhibited by her permission at a meoting of the 
Instituto in 18502 

‘The Romans brought no doubt a cortain amount of civil 
zation with them ; but in ancient records we read that after 
the Romans left the country the Druids returned to Mona, 
and exercised their Pagan fites of worship, when driven by 
the carly dawn of Christianity from other parts of Britain. 
About the year 600 St. Kybi was established at Holyhead, * 
with other anchorites, who’ may probably have founded the 
numerous chapelries, Capel y Llochwyd near the top of the 
mountain, towards the precipitous northern side of the Island,* 
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Llan Saint Fraid at Towyn y Capel,’ Capel Gorlas, and 
Capel Gwyngena? 

‘Phe singular burial mound at Towyn y Capel, on the 
margin of a little bay on the western shore of Holyhead 
Island, has been described in a former volume of this 
Journal. The large number of skeletons there accumulated 
in successive tiers, antl being it is believed those of adult 
males only, suggested the inference that they had there been 
slain in some deadly conflict. It was stated that the corpses 
had been deposited, not in parallel rows, but radinting from 
the centre of the mound. It is desirable to correct the 
erroneous impression thus formerly entertained in regard to 
the interment. The mound, having Lrapeeoae become 
breached by violence of storms, has wholly perished, and the 

raves have from time to time been seen on all its sides. 
They may have been about 400 in number. The bodies 
had all been placed with the heads towards the west. 

Holyhead town, it is believed, was pillaged and burnt by 
the Irish and Danes about a.p. 900. 

‘With regard to these early habitations of man, of which 
I have endeavoured to describe so remarkable an example 
in the foregoing observations, nothing is more difficult than 
to attempt to fix a date. At Ty Mawr we find only the 
rudest form of stone implements for.the purpose of crush 
ing grain and preparing food, and the remains of shell- 
fish; also bronze weapons with ornaments concealed in a 
heap under a stone, which is by no means an unusual cir- 
cumstance. 

"Whe only guide that we have to approximate to the ago 
when these early habitations may have been occupied, will 
be the nature and substance of the articles found on excava- 
tion. We may thus divide the periods. First, the rudest 
form of stoue implements almost entirely used for crushing or 
pounding food, with a total absence of any sort of pottery 
or weapons of offence. Next we have rude remains of 
pottery, bronze and stone weapons, with flint arrow-heads, 
by their form adapted for the defence of man against hostile 
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attacks of man, and also for the destruction of savage beasts 
or the larger animals for food. 

At a later period we find, at Fisherton near Salisbury, 
in the caves af the South of France, and the Pfahlbauten of 
the Lakes of Switzerland, a higher state of civilisation ; 
pottery with some attempt at ornament, rude drawings of 
animals on bones, nets, also twine, needles for sewing, barbed 
arrow and spear-heads, very similar to those still used by 
the Esquimaux or South Sea Islanders. Yet, in the vestiges 
near Salisbury, the relics of the Lake-dwellers in Switzer- 
land, or in those of the inhabitants of the caves in France, 
we do not recognise weapons of war. 

In many of thése early habitations in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, there is all the appearance of succes- 
sive occupation, more particularly exemplified in the recent 
excavations of ancient subterraneous structures by Mr. 8, 
Laing, M.P., in Caithness, the lowest portion of which exhi- 
bits the features of the Cyttiau in Wales, such as rude stone 
implements and remains of shellfish. 

@ may, I think, surely place the probable occupation of 
these Holyhead habitations in the earliest of these periods. 

With these few remarks, I must leave this interesting 
question to be solved by others more experienced and moro 
learned than myself, 





NOTICES OF RELIOS FOUND IN AND NEAR ANCIENT CIRCULAR 
DWELLINGS EXPLORED BY THE HON, W. 0. STANLEY, MP. 
IN HOLYHEAD ISLAND. 


‘Tax vestiges of habitations of the early occupants of the 
British Islands present possibly a greater amount of in- 
structive evidence than any ‘other class of pre-historic 
remains, with the exception only of sepulchral depositories. 
They have, however, been little appreciated ; it is only in 
very recent times that circular hut-foundations, pit-dwellings, 
the strange subterranean structures that abound in many 
districts of our country, where such traces of its ancient 
inhabitants have not been effaced by the progress of agricul- 
ture and improvement, have at length been systematically 
investigated. Having been so fortunate as to witness the 
examination of the hut-circles on Holyhead Mountain, the 
lively interest with which I have followed Mr. Stanley's 
researches enhances the gratification that I feel in offering a 
fow remarks on certain ancient relics discovered at Ty Mawr, 
as related in the memoir for which the Institute is indebted 
to his kindness. 

‘The excavation carried out in the autumn of 1862 was 
‘comparatively unproductive as regards the relics brought to 
light, which’ are inferior in variety and interest to those, 
hereafter noticed, previously obtained in the immediate 
neighbourhood. It is remarkable that no trace of metal, 
no Weapon or personal ornament was noticed in the explor- 
ations; they were, however, repaid by the suggestive 
evidence that we obtained regarding the internal arrange- 
ments of such primitive dwellings, and the daily life of their 
occupants. It must be remembered that the mere rudiments 
of the hut-cireles had been spared, concealed in shapeless 
hillocks that had long served as stores of material for any 
required purpose, in preference to the more laborious resource 
of quarrying stone on the adjacent mountain. I was assured 
by the old tenant, Hugh Hughes, that he well remembered 
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the circular walls of some of the cyttiau standing as high as 
his shoulder ; they had been heedlessly demolished to form 
the adjacent fences on the farm, to which he came in 1814. 
The first remarkable relic disinterred was one of the 
primitive stone appliances for triturating grain (see wood- 
cut, fig. 1) ; it lay in the part of the dwelling that appeared 





ig 1. Grindtog stone and salle fund in the Hutetele, Ty Mast, 


to have been a cooking-place, and consisted of a slab of 
coarse-grained stone, the mill-stone grit possibly obtained 
near Bodorgan, in Anglesey, measuring 18} by 13} in, the 
greatest thickness being about 5 in. Its upper surface was 
considerably hollowed avvay in the course of grinding; an oval 
rubber, measuring 12 by 5 in., flat on one face and convex 
on the other, Iny near it, A second similar “runner” or 
grinding-stone, of granite, measuring 93 by 34 in. was sub- 
sequently found. ‘The simplest and doubtless most ancient 
mode of preparing any grain for food was by crushing it, 
probably after being parched, between two stones ; con 
Yenience must soon have suggested that the lower stone 
should be hollowed, so that the grain might not escape, and 
that the muller should be so shaped as to be readily held and 
passed backwards and forwards by the hands. 

It has been truly observed by Sir W.R, Wilde, in reference 
to such a primitive appliance, that “when we consider the 
immense length of time that all nations, acquainted with 
the use of corn, have known how to work’ the rotary quern, 
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this must be indeed an implement of extreme antiquity.”? Tt 
wore of no slight interest if we could ascertain what were the 
earliost cereals cultivated in Anglesey, and ground for the 
food of the occupants of the cyttian under consideration. 
‘Some examples of “ grain-crushers” resembling that found 
at ‘Ty Mawr have occurred in Anglesey. One, of precisely 
similar fashion, was exhibited at the Bangor Meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association by the Rev. W. Wynn 
Williams; it is figured in their Journal? The two portions of 
this object were found together in a wall on tho land of 
‘Tre-Ifan, near the River Braint in Anglesey ; this wall on 
one side forms the boundary of a village or group of cyttiau. 
Mr. Williams had found no’ other perfect specimen ; but he 
‘possesses not Jess than sixteen portions of the lower stones, 
and eleven of the rabbers, some of them adapted for grain- 
crushers of larger size than that above-mentioned, the 
dimensious of which are as follows :—Lower stone, length 
19 in, breadth 13 in, thickness 8 in. ; upper stone, length 
1G} in,, greatest breadth 73 in, thickness 3} in. This last 
ig carefully tapered, both ends alike. On one of the broken 
lower stones there is a shallow cavity, width 5 in, which 
may have been intended to receive the flour, Mr Wynn 
Williams observes that he does not consider these “ grain- 
crushers” to have been the most primitive appliances used in 
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the Gniabridge Antiquarian Society; they 
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preparing cereal food ; he is disposed to consider the simple 
mortars, that are of more rude workmanship, as having been 
the first means used for pounding grain. Of these he pos- 
sesses many specimens, found in the parish of Menaifron and 
other parts of Anglesey ; they measure from 12 to 2 in. in 
diameter. 

‘These relies of ‘the occupants of Mona at a remote period 
are highly curious. It is almost unnecessary to remind our 
readers that similar crushing-stones have been used, and are 
still employed amongst uncivilized tribes in various parts of 
the world? 3 

In the course of Mr. Stanley's researches in 1862, several 
stone querns and mortars were obtained in the neighbour- 
hood that appear to deserve notice, although we cannot claim 
for them so high an antiquity as may be ascribed to the 
cyttiau. Three of these objects are here figured. I. A 
portion of the lower stone, of mill-stone grit; diameter, in 
its perfect state, about 16 in. ; the top of the stone is convex; 
the hole is seen for insertion of a spindle upon which the 
upper stone, or “runner,” revolved.® ‘This last existed within 
rocent memory, but was lost.—From Glan rafon. II. A small 
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pentagonal mortar, of whin-stone, obtained at Ty Mawr, but 
probably of times comparatively recent ; the basin measures 
about 3 in, in diameter. I saw two others, likewise of whin, 





Fragment of quer, t0d two mortars found in Holyhead Inka, 


at Penrhos ; the cavity in one of these is irregularly oval, 
measuring 9 in, by 7 in. III. A four-sided mortar, dimen- 
sions about 10 in, in each direction, with a small cylindrical 
grinder, measuring 4} in. in diameter; the basin is of oval 
form, measuring about 7 in, longest diameter.—From Pen y 
Bone, where the cist enclosing urns and a jet necklace, 
described hereafter in this memoir, was brought to light. 
‘Stone mortars are not uncommonly found near ancient habi- 
tations in Anglesey ; several were obtained with querns and 
other relies by the Rev. W. Wynn Williams at Llangeinwen.’ 





Arch, Camb, third series, vol. ix. bruising grain by a globular stone. Tt 
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They may probably have been used for pounding grain or 
the like into pulp. 

Tt has been stated that, in the same division of the hut, 
near the spot where the relic figured above was found, there 
was apparently a fire-place, & in the ground-plan ; it 
measured about 18 in. by 2 ft.; it may deserve notice that 
its almost central position im the dwelling would doubtless 
facilitate the escape of smoke, if, as I am inclined to believe, 
the roof was of conical form with an opening, probably, at its 
summit. ‘Two other small fire-places, however, may have 
existed, as indicated by some marks of fire and traces of 
jambs ‘noticed against the main circular wall of the 
building—see # and x in Mr, Elliott's ground-plan. Within 
and near the little fire-place first mentioned there lay a con- 
siderable number of sea-shore pebbles, that had evidently 
been long subjected to the action of fire, and on careful 
examination we could not hesitate to conclude that they had 
been employed in certain culinary operations. Iam not aware 
that in the recent investigation of primitive dwellings, espe- 
cially in Cornwall and Somerset, in Caithness and other 
parts of North Britain, any distinct evidence of the practice 
of “stone-boiling” has hitherto been recorded. Mr. Tylor, 
indeed, has remarked in his interesting notices of that prac- 
tice in ‘North America, Kamchatka, New Zealand, and other 
Polynesian islands, that “the quantities of stones, evidently 
caléined, found buried in our own country, sometimes in the 
sites of ancient dwellings, give great probability to the infer- 
ence which has been drawn from them that they were used in 
cooking. It is true that their use may have been for baking 
in underground ovens, a practice found among races who 
are stone-boilers, and others who are not.”® By such a rude 
expedient it is certain that, when pottery or other vessels 
which would bear exposure to fire were unknown, water 
might be heated in skins, in vessels of wood or the like, and 
even in baskets that would hold fluids, by means of stones 
made red hot in a fire close by, and gradually dropped into 
the seething liquid. ‘The natives of the Hebrides, moreover, 
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as we are told by Buchanan, whose history was written about 
1580, were accustomed to boil their meat in the paunch or 
hide of the animal. Many of the stones found in the caves 
in the Dordogne explored by the late Mr. Christy and 
M. Lartet, appear, as Sir John Lubbock remarks, to have 
been used in this manner as “heaters.”? 

In Ireland, as I am informed by the Rev. James Graves, 
such pebbles constantly occur in the remarkable subterra~ 
neous structures known as Raths, the character of which 
has lately been so well set before us by Col. Lane Fox? 
‘When they bear no signs of burning, Mr. Graves has been 
accustomed to regard such round stones as missiles, for 
use by sling or by hand ; the Irish, to this day, as he ob- 
serves, throw a stone with extraordinary force and truth of 
aim, But when such stones bear traces of fire, Mr. Graves 
considers that they had undoubtedly been used in cooking? 
It is remarkable that even in our own days *stone-boiling” 
is not wholly obsolete. In Carinthia, as the late erudite 
Swiss antiquary, Morlot, told me, they make a dark brown 
beer, called Steiubier, by throwing hot stones into the vat 
or cask; a fact that recalls the account given by Linnzeus 
of Finnish beer called “Lura,” prepared by throwing red-hot 
stones into the liquor instead of boiling itt 
In an adjacent part of the hut-circle, ¥, not far from the 
replace, was found, at 1,a stone whorl (fig. 2). This little 
object, which at first sight suggested the conjecture that we 
had found, in that western part of the dwelling, the gyneecium 
or resort of the mistress of the cyttiau, is of a class of relics 
occurring constantly on all ancient sites: it is of dark red 
sandstone, and measures about 1} in, in diameter, in. in 
thickness, These massive little discs or rudely-shaped beads 
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are commonly designated distaff-whorls, and many examples 

seem well suited to be affixed as weights to the spindle : 

there is a considerable collection of such articles in the 

‘Museum at Dublin; they have been 

called by popular tradition in Ire- 

land, “fairy mill-stones,” and some- 

times, by’ the older antiquarians, 

“amulets.”® They have occurred 

frequently on the sites of Crannoges, 

as likewise around the Pfahlbauten 

of the Swiss Lakes. Some of these 

Fog wintstr@smiris dises may be relics of female indus- 

try, but I incline to believe, with Mr. 

Franks, that not a few were fastenings of the dress. He re- 

marks, in noticing a specimen found at Haverfordwest, and 

given in 1851 to the British Museum by Mr. Stokes:—*This is 

one of those curious objects frequently found in England, but 

regarding which various opinions have been expressed. By 

someit has been conjectured to be the verticillus of a spindle, 

from its similarity to such objects found with Roman re- 

mains ; by others a bead or button, ‘This last opinion 

seems not unlikely, as very similar objects have been found 

in Mexico which have cortainly been used as buttons.” The 

specimen from South Wales has evidently, as Mr. Franks 

notices, had a cord passed through it, the edge of the cen- 

tral hole being much worn by friction.® The reader who 

may care to investigate more fully such relics of female 

industry, will find abundant information in Dr. Hume's 

treatise on spindle-whorls, bends and pendants, in his Ac- 
count of Antiquities found on the Sea-coast of Cheshire.” 

I might mention other examples of the stone whorl found 

in North Wales; they present, however, no remarkable 

variation in their size or fashion, One similar to that above 
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figured is in Mr. Stanley’s possession at Penthos. Tt was 
found in Anglesey, in the parish of Llanynghenedl, and not 
far from Ynys Liyrad, where, as before mentioned, a cluster 
of oyttian may still be seen. Eas 
‘A fow other relics of stone were brought to light within 
or in immediate proximity to the hut-circle at Ty Mawr. 
They consist of an irregularly rounded pebble, that may 
have been used as a sharpening stone or a polisher ; and an 
oblong four-sided rolled pebble, length about 34 in,, in its 
general appearance like a radely-shaped celé, the smaller 
end being rubbed down, as if for some mechanical use : Mr. 
Franks informs me that similar pebbles occurred in kjokken- 
middings in the Isle of Herm, ono of the Channel Islands. 
‘Also a rolled pebble of quartzite approaching to greenstone 
(fg. 3). Tt may have been a hand-hammer, or used for 





ig: 8 Ovoid pao from the Cylons Gayddelod, Ty Mawe, Onedled erg ls 


pounding; each extremity shows effects of much percussion; 
there are also fractures where flakes appear to have been 
struck off, such as may have been used for rough arrow- 
points or the like. It is here figured on a reduced scale. 
he dimensions are about 3% in. by 2%, greatest width. I 
may here likewise notice a ponderous cylindrical muller 
or gtinding-stone of trap (fg. 4), found in an adjacent 
field in 1866. It measures 8} in. in length, the girth 
at the thickest part is 10 in.; the weight 6 Ibs. 2 oz. 
One end was broken by the finder; the other béars 
indications of considerable percussion; one side also is 
somewhat flattened, possibly in triturating grain or other 
substances. See woodeut, one-third original size. No stone- 
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muller of precisely similar description has come under my 
notice, and I failed to find any in tho Christy collection, 20 
rich in the various types of antiquities of stone, ‘The late 





Mg 4, Cylon grinding atone fund neue Ty Mawr, Ovethtn ort ea 


Mr, Bateman, in his excavations in Derbyshire, found, on 
the sito of a so-called British habitation, a cylindrical object 
of stone that he supposed to have been usod for bruising 
grain, and he observes that it resembles one found in an 
‘Aztec burial-mound in South America examined by Capt. 
Nepean.’ Mr. Anderson, in his report on cairns and re- 
mains in Caithness explored in 1865, describes an “ oblong 
shore-pebble wasted at the ends by uso as a pestle.”® 

I may here notice an implement, probably used likewise 
in the preparation of food, that was found, as Mr. Stanley 
informs me, a fow years since in Holyhead Island, at. no 
great distanco from the vestiges of anciont habitations that 
he has brought under our notice. ‘This object, now un- 
fortunately lost, was a club-shaped stone pestle (fig. 5), 


eS 


Pig. 6, Stone post found tn Holyhead Iaand. 


measuring in length about 11 in,, and apparently suited for 
crushing grain or the like, by a process somewhat different 
to that for which the rubbers or cylindrical stones that have 
boen described were suited. A few other examples of this 
comparatively rare type of implement are known to me. 
In the Edinburgh Museum there is a cylindrical-shaped 
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implement of porphyritic stone ; the ends are rounded off 
to blunt points; it measures 11 in, in length, and 2} in, in 
diameter ; it was found with celts of serpentine, in a cairn 
at Daviot, Inverness-shire, where, according to tradition, one 
of Fingal’s battles occurred. This seems to have been one 
of the stone pestles under consideration, that may have 
served for grinding grain, or possibly as a club in close con- 
flict. There is also one in the Museum of the Chichester 
Philosophical Society, found in digging gravel on Nutbourne 
Common in the parish of Pulborough, Sussex, near barrows 
and sites of primitive habitations. It lay in the mould about 
18 in. deep, above and distinct from the gravel. Length 
11} in, diam. 2 in,? Another, of greenstone, found near 
Carlisle, length 16 in., was in possession of the late Mr. O. 
Hodgson, of that place. A. specimen of this comparatively 
uncommon implement is also in the Musoum formed at 
‘Audley End by the late Lord Braybrooke. 

Tt has been stated by Mr, Stanley, that a considerable 
deposit, chiefly consisting of weapons and implements of 
bronze, was brought to light in 1832, under some large 
stones near the cyttiau at Ty Mawr. The discovery was 
brought under the notice of the Society of Antiquaries by 
the lato Lord Stanley of Alderley.® ‘The spot is marked 
in the Ordnance Map. A portion of the south-west flank 
of Holyhead Mountain, which had been left in waste, was 
brought under the plough ; in removing one of the hut- 
circles, the relics here figured were exposed to view. It 
has been suggested that they appear for the most part to 
bear resemblance to relics of similar description found in 
Treland ; and this circumstance has been regarded with 
interest, in connection with the name and the traditions 
that would ascribe this fortified village of ancient dwellings 
to Irish occupants. Whilst recognising certain peculiarities 
that would lead us to regard some of these relics as of 
Irish types, it must be admitted that they may have been 
part of the spoils of Hibernian rovers, by whom doubtless 
the coasts of Anglesey and North Wales were constantly 
infested ; the evidence of such a casual deposit will scarcely 
justify any inference that might bear on the supposed Irish 

1 Proc, Soe. Ant. Scot, vol.vi 179. # Archmologiy vol, xxvi. p. 488. Tn 


Catal Museum formed xt homesting the Ordnance Map, 1680 is given as the 
of the Insitute, Chichester, 1858, p, 68." dato of the discovery. 
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origin ‘of the cyttiau on Holyhead Mountain, or on the 
probability of any permanent Irish occupation of the strong 
position at Ty Mawr. It may seem more reasonable to 
suppose that the group of dwellings explored by Mr. Stan- 
ley may have been in its original intention an’ outpost to 
the great British fortress of Caer Gybi, that crowns the 
summit of the mountain, and have presented an important 
defence of the approach on that side, as also in a certain 
degree of the Ianding-place and small roadstead below. 
Here many a deadly conflict must have occurred between 
the occupants of the island and the rapacious rover, whether 
Trish, Dane, or Norwogian.* 

‘The relics, shown in the accompanying woodcuts, are as 
follows :— * 

I. A bronze spear-head, of the leaf-shaped type, beauti- 
fully formed, but somewhat decayed, as are also the other 
bronze objects, by oxidation, Its length is nearly 9 inches, 
the socket is perforated for a rivet ; the blade has feather- 
edges perfectly worked and symmetrical ; the rounded cen- 
tral nib or prolongation of the socket is hollow almost. to 
the point, as shown by a narrow aperture caused by decay 
of the metal. ‘This weapon closely resembles that’ in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, figured in Sir W. R. 
Wilde's Catalogue ; spears of the same type, however 
—rarely so skilfully fabricated—have repeatedly occurred 
in England.* 

IL. A plain, leaf-shaped spear-head, of simpler fashion, 
the point broken, In its present state, its length is nearly 
5 inches ; the socket is perforated for a rivet. It may de- 
serve notice, that in deposits where several bronze weapons 
have occurred together, two or three spears of various 
sizes have been noticed, as if forming together the custo- 
mary equipment. On the moiety of a stone mould for casting 
weapons of bronze, found between Bodwrdin and ‘Tre 
Ddatydd, in Anglesey, two of the dimidiated matrices were 





4 A short distance to tho cast of Ty + Wilde, Catal, Mus, R. I. A, p. 498, 
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for casting spear-heads, dissimilar however in fashion to 
those found at Ty Mawr, and, in each instance, furnished 
with two side-loops. 

IIL. A looped and socketed celt, of Irish type, and of un- 
usually good workmanship, Length 4} inches, ‘A spociinen 
in the Dublin Museum, resembling this colt in its general 
fashion, is ono of those selected by Sir W. R. Wilde, out of 
a series of 201 socketed celts, as types of the most remark- 
able varieties of form that the socketed colt. assumes. He 
has described the example in question as “aslender socketed 
calt, 4} inches in, length, of an irregular hexagon form in 
the middlo, and circular in the slightly everted and deco- 
rated socket.”” In the example found at Ty Mawr, the 
termination has a more strongly defined “hatchet face 5” 
tho hexagonal form is continued to the mouth; the opening 
is of irregularly square form. Several other slightly varied 
specimens havo occurred in the sistor kingdom. 

IV. A. small socketed dagger-blade, feather-odged, length 
somewhat more than 63 inches, in its prosent. slightly im- 
perfect state. ‘The blade is leaf-shaped, the socket oval, and 
pierced for a rivet that passed from front to rear, as most 
frequently found in objects of this description. In some 

imnens it passed. from wide to aide, This typo is dis- 
tinctly, if not exclusively, Irish, and Sir W. R, Wilde enu- 
merates 83 specimens in the Dublin Musoum. He supposes 
tliat the pommel was of wood, bone, or horn ; the length of 
the metal portion varying from 8% to 11} inches. Tho 
socket is occasionally circular or quadrangular, and orna- 
mented.® Mr. Franks gives, in the Horm Ferales, a spoc 
men with a short oval socket and two sets of rivet-holes ; it 
was found at Thorndon, Suffolk, with a bronze gouge and 
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other relics. This specimen, and also two obtained from 
Ireland, are in the British Museum. In recent excavations 
of pit-dwellings at Highdown Camp, Sussex, Colonel Lane 
Fox found, at a depth of 8 feet, a.dagger of the same type, 
8} inches in length, the point upwards; the socket is pierced 
for two rivets, ‘These cavities are cut in the chalk, within 
the rampart, steps being cut around to descend into the pit. 

YV. An implement, unfortunately in imperfect state, length, 
in its present state, $4 inches ; this is doubtless one of the 
four varieties of the chisel, described by Sir W. R. Wilde, 
‘as having a broad axo-shaped blade, a long slender. spike 
or tang, and raised collar, against which the straight wooden 
handle abutted, There are thirteon specimens of this typo 
in the Dublin Museum, ranging from 2} to 64 inches in 
length? A specimen from Burwell Fen, Cambridgeshire, is 

_ in the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, 

‘VI. A slight, plain penannular armlet, diameter 2 inches, 
the inner side flat, the outer face of the hoop rounded ; one 
extremity obtusely pointed, the other is slightly dilated, a 
feature often seen in the gold Irish armlets. ‘These per- 
sonal omaments cecur in great variety in Ireland; they 
have been sometimes classed amongst objects regarded as a 
kind of currency, or “ring-money,” but no reforence to any 
such mode of barter, as Sir W. RK. Wilde remarks, has been 
found in ancient records, Some of these rings, it is believed, 
‘wore worn as bangles on the ancles, Usually each end is 
dilated, and sometimes slightly cupped.t 

VII. Several stout rings, diameter about 1 inch, probably 
cast in moulds; relics of this class occur abundantly in 
Ireland, frequently double, and varying greatly in dimen- 
sions. It may be remembered, that bronze rings occurred 
in the deposit of relics, mostly of Irish character, found at 
Llangwyllog, Anglesey, as described in this Journal, and 
also in the Archwologia Cambrensis. 

‘VIL Amber beads, of various sizes, and more than com- 
monly symmetrical in’ form ; diameter of the langest beads 
somewhat more than an inch, A necklace of amber beads, 


* Thid,, p. 621, No. 75; length 6} RI. Academy, exclusive of foger rings 
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of large dimensions, was found with the antiquities at 
Llangwyllog, formerly mentioned. 

I proceed to notice a relic of considerable interest found 
in 1828 at Pen y Bone (head of the bank), about a quarter 
of amile south of the cyttiau at Ty Mawr. It is a neck- 
Ince formed of jet, or possibly cannel coal, of excellent 
quality, and highly polished ; it was found, as stated, in a 
Kind ‘of rock-grave—a sepulchral cist, rudely hewn out. 
‘Two urns were likewise found in the cavity, but on exposure 
‘they fell, as was reported, into fragments, that were not 
preserved. Unfortunately, a number of the beads, and 
other portions of which ihis ornament had been composed, 
were missing ; they had probably been dispersed when the 
discovery occurred, a mischance that too frequently happens, 
such a find being casually brought to light without any 
supervision, When I made the sketches from which the 
woodcuts have been prepared by Mr. Blight, I found two 
end-portions, of which the reverse of one is figured, four 
oblong four-sided pieces, of which the obverse is shown in 
‘one case, and the reverse, in the other, so as to te the 
arrangement by which the intervening rows of beads were 
adjusted, strung on threads that passed through perforations 








Piuble arrangement ofthe jt mackaos found at Pen y Done, Holyheed Inland. 


contrived with considerable ingenuity. There were also 

many beads, of various sizes; a triangular object, the inten 

tion of which has not been ascertained, and a flat conical 

‘button perforated on its under side ; these last may have 
Vou. xu we 
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formed parts of the fastening. Of all these, however, the 
woodcuts, of the full size of the originals, will supply an 
acourate notion ; they are accompanied by a representation 
of a necklace, such as—after careful comparison of other 
examples—I believe that the ornament in its perfect state 
may have been, This valuable relic was exhibited at a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, in March, 1844, by 
the late Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

‘According to the ‘account of this discovery, as given by 
Hugh Hughes, tenant of the adjacent farm, the rock-grave, in 
the corner of which the jet necklace lay, measured about 
8 feet in each direction ; it was covered by a slab of stone. 
Besides the “crockery,” he stated that armlets of bronze 
were found in the cist ; according to another report, there 
was also a “penny piece,” probably a coin, He remembers, 
moreover, to have seen three or four foundations of houses 
near the site of this deposit, of rectangular form, long un- 
inhabited ; they were formed of large stones, and known 
as “Ty Adda” and “Ty Eva,” Adam’s and Eve's Houses, 
indicating a tradition of the unknown antiquity of theso 
dwellings. 

‘The jet (gagates) of Britain was highly esteemed by the 
Romans, and many highly beautiful ornaments exist found 
in this country with Roman remains, It had been, how- 
ever, employed at a much earlier period, as we may infer 
from numerous relics found throughout the British islands, 
and it ie very posible that certain physical or phylacteric 
properties had been attributed in times long antecedent to 
the period when Pliny, Solinus, and other writers, described 
its inflammable quality, its power of attracting small objects, 
when rubbed, like amber, and various recondite medicinal 
virtues, to which it were needless here to advert.’ The most 


4 Proceedings Soo, Ant, vol.5, p. 4. pivcos of which wero s0 long a mystery. 
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ancient ornaments of jet or of amber that have been brought 
to light in Great Britain obviously appertain to a period of 
‘comparatively advancing civilization and skill in mechanical 
arts. ‘They sometimes accompany relics of a race conversant 
with the use of metals, and practised in their manipulation. 
In the course of the late Mr. Bateman’s explorations of bar- 
rows in Derbyshire, several necklaces were disinterred closely 
resembling that found on Holyhead Mountain. In a barrow 
near Buxton, called Cowe Lowe, several interments without 
cremation occurred, two of the skeletons being, as supposed, 
of females ; two sets of beads, described as “ of Kimmeridge 
coal,” were here brought to light, with intermediate orna- 
ments resembling those above described and bearing slightly- 
marked diamond patterns ; there was also a round-ended 
implement of flint, a kind of scraper, but no object of metal 
was found, The two necklaces, consisting of not less than 
117 pieces, are figured in Mr. Bateman’s works. The con- 
tents of this remarkable barrow were of very mixed cha- 
racter. In another barrow near Hargate Wall, encircled by 
a ring of large slabs, a central cist was brought to light, 
enclosing unburnt human and animal remains, deposited 
‘apparently at ravious period with an armlet and anecklace 
“of Kimmeridge combined with ivory, a remarkable 
use of such material, of very rare occurrence.’ Of the former 
substance were oblong beads and conical studs, similar to 
those found at Pen y Bone; with these were intermediate 
four-sided pieces, and two triangular terminal ornaments, all 
of them, as stated, of ivory, worked with chevrony patterns, 
‘Two other necklaces of more elaborate charactor are pre- 
served in Mr. Bateman’s museum at Youlgrave : one of these 
was found on Middleton Moor, in a barrow that contained 
a cist, in which lay unburnt remains of a young female and 
achild: this necklace is described by Mr. Bateman as “the 
most elaborate production of the pre-metallic period” that 


« Batemaa's Vetges, p92. S00 alto Ridig of Yorkair, by Mr. Tainan, of 
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‘he had seen : it is composed of not less than 420 pieces of jet 
and bone, cylindrical beads, perforated plates, conical studs, 
etc. In this instance one portion was obtained, in form an 
obtuse angled triangle, and resembling that found at Pen y 
Bone, Mr. Bateman seems to have regarded it as the link 
by which a very elaborate pendant was attached to the 
necklace.® 

‘The fourth example obtained by Mr. Bateman lay with 
three skeletons, a male and two females, deposited on the 
rock under a barrow at Grindlow, near Over Haddon, The 
intorment was accompanied by rude implements of flint. 
‘The forms of the various objects of jot, 72 in number, vary 
slightly from those already noticed ; there is much stippled 
ornament on the intermediate plates, and one of these is of 
one. Of the beads 39 are conical studs, pierced at the back 
by two perforations meeting at an angle in the centre? ‘The 
skill with which so fragile a Toaterial, whether shale or jet, 
was drilled in the construction of these necklaces is remark- 
ablo ; it is difficult to comprehend by what kind of implo- 
ments, in an age possibly anterior to the uso of metals, so 
difficult an operation could have been effected. 

Several other examples of these necklaces of jet might 
doubtless be enumerated.’ The relics of that material found 
in the primitive cists and cairns in North Britain, as we are 
informed by Dr. Wilson, are of frequent occurrence. The 
circumstances under which they occur, in many instances, 
Jead us to conclude that they are productions of native in- 
genuity, at’ an early poriod, unaided, as some antiquaries 
have been disposed to believe, by any civilizing influence 
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from intercourse with the Romans. On the other hand, 
certain specimens unquestionably present evidence of ex- 
perienced skill and of ornamental fashion, that would asso- 
ciate them with objects of a comparatively late period? In 
the Museum at Edinburgh a remarkable necklace of jet may 
be seen, that has been figured by Dr. Wilson, Ii closely 
resembles that found in Holyhead Island, but the chevrony, 
lozengy, and other ornaments, on the four-sided portions 
especially, are stippled with gold, This relic was found at 
Assynt, Ross-shire, within an urn enclosed in a rude stone 
cist, in which lay some bones, the evidence doubtless of an 
interment without cremation. The cist was brought to light 
in removing a mound of earth, the small dimensions of which, 
as suggentod by Dr. Hibber, by whom the discovery was 
made known to the Antiquaries of Scotland, may have in- 
dicated the grave of a female.® Sir Richard Hoare, however, 
states that he had very rarely found an urn with the remains 
of a female, Dr. Wilson has noticed other ornaments of a 
similar description found in North Britain, A necklace of 
jet and amber beads of different fashion, and probably of 
somewhat later date, was exhibited in the Museum formed 
at the meeting of the Institute at Edinburgh in 1856, 
amongst relics contributed from the Arbuthnot Museum, 
Peterhead ; it was found, with a celt of black flint, 7 in. in 
length, at ‘Cruden, on the coast of Aberdeenshire ; the jet 
beads are of oblong form and range from 1 to 5 in. in longth.* 
‘A precisely similar bead of jet of tho same unusual dimen- 
sions exists in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
is figured in the catalogue by Sir W. R. Wilde, by whom wo 
are informed that jet as well as amber was extensively used 
in Ireland, not less than 60 specimens of studs, buttons, and 
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beads being preserved in that collection.’ Large rings and 
armlets of the same material have likewise been found, es- 
pecially on the sites of stockaded islands or Crannoges. 

‘The occasional combination of portions of bone in the jet 
necklaces of the type so remarkably exemplified by the 
specimen found at Pen y Bone is a circumstance of consider- 
able interest. The contrast of colours was doubtless very 
effective ; the use of such luxurious ornaments suggests the 
conclusion that they must have appertained to a race of no 
very barbarous conditions. Not only do we find, however, 
the mixture of bone, or of ivory, if we may so regard the 
material employed, in one memorable instance recorded 
by Sir Richard 0. Hoare, in an early interment in a barrow 
at Kingston Deverill, Wilts, beads of jet and of horn with 
other relics were found with burned bones in a cist cut in 
the chalk; there were also more than forty beads of amber, 
and six obloug plates of the same material, perforated so as 
to be strung together lengthways, and, when thus combined, 
measuring together nearly 7 in, in length by 2k in, greatest 
width.® ‘There can be little doubt that these amber tablets 
were not intended to be strung together, as figured by Sir 
Richard Hoare ; the oblong and other beads found with 
them no doubt had originally been arranged in intervening 
spaces, in like fashion as in the necklaces of jot already 
described. It must be noticed that the interment at King- 
ston Deverill was accompanied by a small ornamented cup 
and a little brass pin; the conclusion was obvious that the 
cist enclosed the ashes of some distinguished female. Orna- 
ments of jet, and more frequently of amber, were of frequent 
occurrence in the Wiltshire barrows ; they were accompanied 
in many instances by objects of metal.? 
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The conical buttons or studs, of which specimens oecurred 
at Pen y Bone, are perhaps the objects of jet most frequently 
noticed. In a memoir by Mr. Bateman on his researches on 
the Moors of Derbyshire in 1845, he describes a barrow 
called Net-Lowe, in which lay a skeleton at full length ; 
close to the elbow was a large’ brass dagger, and a pair of 
studs, that. probably had been attached to the dagger-belt. 
Rude implements and chippings of flint lay around.” Here, 
as in other interments, relics of jet or shale occurred with 
objects of metal; they have likewise, as already noticed, 
frequently accompanied Roman relies in Britain, but in these 
instances their fashion has, I believe, invariably indicated 
their Roman origin.® 

On reviewing all the facts that have been adduced, espe- 
cially in regard to the female ornaments, of which Mr. 
Stanley has brought a remarkable example under our notice, 
Tam inclined to agree in the opinion of Mr. Bateman, and 
to assign such necklaces, with some other relics of jet or 
shale, to a race that inhabited our island previously to the 
use of metals—at a period when interment in cists, without 
cremation, prevailed. This, however, is not in accordance 
with the opinion of another accomplished archeologist, Mr. 
Roach Smith, for whose discernment in such questions I 
have the highest respect : he considers the tumuli in which 
such necklaces have beon found to be probably of early 
Romano-British origin, 

In regard, however, to the discovery at Pen y Bone and 
the romarkable ornament that I have described, thero ean, 
Lapprehond, be no hesitation, although the site is not far 
distant from the Roman stronghold at Holyhead, in_consi- 
dering the deposit as distinct from any vestiges ‘of Roman 
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date. Objects of jet are comparatively rare in the Princi~ 
pality ; a few relics of that material found at Llangwyllog, in 
‘Anglesey, have recently been noticed in this Journal ; they 
have been presented by the Ven. Archdeacon of Bangor, in 
whose parish the discovery occurred, to the British Museum. 
‘The objects of stone found in Mr. Stanley's excavations at 
‘Ty Mawr have been there also deposited ; it were doubtless , 
much to bo desired that the neck-ornaments above-noticed, 
and which are not in his possession, should likewise be pre~ 
served in the National Depository, where no relic of the same 
description is to be found, 

ALDERT WAY. 





ADDITIONAL NOTE ON SUPPOSED TRACKS OF “STONE-ROILING" 
FOUND IN A HUT-CIROLE ON HOLYHEAD MOUNTAIN, 
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LETTERS OF CONFRATERNITY GRANTED IN 1481 BY THE MASTER 
AND BRETHREN OF THB HOSPITAL OF BURTON LAZARS, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, T0 JON DOD, MATILDA HIS WIFE, AND 
‘THEIR CHILDREN. 

‘Yeo tho muniments of Whitatall Dod, Ban nt ners Park, Finlblre, Communiatod 
‘iy WIGLIAN DBAMONT, Toa 
Ix a former volume of this Journal we availed ourselves of the kind 
permission of Mr. Whitehall Dod to bring before our readers an Indulgence 

‘granted by Robert Bolton, ** Minister” of the Touse of Trinitarian Friars 

near Knaresborough, and’ found amongst the valuable family evidences at 

Lianerch Park by our obliging friend Dr. Kendrick of Wattington. Do- 

‘cuments of this description, as it was thon observed, are comparatively of 

rare oscurrence, and they possess considerable interest, as illusteations of 

the history of certain convontual establishments, and of the special privi- 

Jeg tnt they enjoyed 

The subjoined Letters of Confraternity may probably have been granted 
dy the Mastor and Brethren of the Hospital of Burton Lazars to the same 
porsons, with the addition however in the present instance of thelr children, 

‘olin Dud and Matilda his in whose favor tho. Indulgence 
nentiond van granted ten pears pubvequenty by th Miner 

of tho House of St, Kobert near Knaresborough. ‘Tho chief privilege, it 
may be remembered, conceded by the latter, consisted in ite authorising 
the appoiutment, by tho persons for whose benefit it was intended, of 
eonfoasor, who might hear their confession, aud grant them absolution of 
all sins, &,, with certain exeoptions apecially mentioned. The Indulgence 
ranted by Papal authority to the members of the eonfratornity of Burton 
ar a at forth in th following dosumout jueuded tho Hk privileges, 

‘and also participation in all masses and services in all churches throughout 

[The farther priviloge was enjoyed by the confratres, that vows 

inence oF of pilgrimage might be commuted for bonofits piously ron- 

dered to the Hospital, with the exception ouly of the vows that concerned 
the Holy City, and St, Peter and St, Paul, In the hour of doath full re- 
mission of all their sins was granted to them, and, in the event of thoir 

Aecoaso during a time of interdict, urial was not to be refused, unless 

jndeed such confratret should bo by name wider the ban of excommunteation. 

al appended to the subjeined document is unfortunately in an im- 
Wlebtad to the kindness of Dr. Kendriek for an 

Tnprossion of a seal in his collection that has ben regarded as that of 

Burton Lazars. It sof pointed oval form, measuring about 2 in. by Ltn, 

the dovice is an opiscopal figure standing in a nicho of tabernacle work, 

vaised in bouedietion, the left holds a erosier: legend, 

(in extonso)—Sigillum fraternitatis Sancti Lazari Ierusalom in Anglia. 

‘The execution ia coarse and unartistic date about the middle of the fifteenth 

century. No other seal of Burton Lazars is known to Dr. Kendrick, and 

the informs us that this is the ouly scal noticed by the late Mr. Pettigrew 

in his Memoir on Leper Hospitals. Journal Brit, Arch, Assoc., val. xi 

‘common seal of the Hospital is figured, however, by Nichols; the device 

P.M, Seo granted tomenbers of certain contater- 

Fadatgenoes ties, ibid, vol. xt, p. 250. 
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demicfigure of St. Augustino, with two escutcheons, one being charged with 
the coat of Mowbray, the other with a cross; these arms seem to have 
wen used by the Hospital, som impaled, sometimes. separately, 
Hist. Lic. vol. i, p. 272-276. Sir William Sutton cceurs in the list of 
Masters in 1456, Dugdale, Mon, Ang., vol vi, edit. Caley. 

















Onivers ‘ad quos presentes litere pervenerint 
Frater Willielmus Sutton, Miles, et Magister de Burton Sancti Lazari Tera- 
‘salem in Anglia,  ejusdem loci Confratres, salutem ac utriusque hominis? 
‘oritinuum inerementam verum, Dilectioni vestre innotescimus per presentes 

® pontifices ex plenitudine eorum potestatis nobis ra 
‘quod canibus qui de facltatibus et bonis eisdem a Deo 
‘nobis aubrenerint, aut in sanctam fraternitatem sint assumpti, ac 
8 bonefactoribus et exhortatoribus tociens quociens unum annum. 
injuncte penitencio relaxaverint, et in plenam partieipationem omuium mi 
sarum ot aliarum devotionum singulis coclestis per universum orbom Deo 
offerendarum ; ac singulis annis in dio Veneris magne cbdomade corum 
ram habere potestatem eosdem absolvendi ab omnibus 
pter que sedes apostolicn sit 
rmerito consulenda ; et et a peregrinaonis quecungu 
commutandi in alia pin subsidia dieti* Hospital erroganda, votis lerosolimi- 
tania ot bentorum Petri ot Pauli dontaxat exceptis ; et in tempore mortis 
omnium peceatorum suorum ple Et ai ecclesi 
pertinent a di fuerint interdicte, ipsosque moi i 
findem sepultura non negetur, nisi vinoulo exeommunioationis nominatima 
fuorint innodati, Unde nos Magister et Confratres Hospitalis antedicti aue- 
toritate apostolica vigoreque privilegiorum nostroum in nostram contra 
ternitatem recipientes dilectos nobis in Christo Johannem Dod ot Matildam 
tucorem cum omnibus pueris® nostrorum privilegiorum ne hnjustmodi indal 
onciarum partioipos in omnibus facimus por prosontes, In cujus rei tes 
timonium sigillum nostrum presentibus est appensuin. 
‘Datum apud Burton predicto anno domini millesimo coc, 
cotogesimo primo, ii 

‘The following absolution is endorsed on the document :— 

Anotoritate Dei Patris omnipotontis ot beatorum apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli ot totius matris occlesio, ot virtuto hujus bulle ot papalis indulgencio, 
‘ego abselvo to ab omnibus peccatis tuis mihi confessis et eontritis, et do 
quibue velles confiteri si tue ocourrerent memorie; ot concedo tibi plenam 
bsolutionom et remissionom omnium peceatorum tuorum in quantum claves 
ecclosio so extendunt in hae parto, ut sis absolutus ante tribunal Domini 
‘oat Joa Chit, habenque vita eterna, ot vires in sau selon, 

mon. 

+ thie word, written hols, abould — § Sis 
oubtless thus Yo read in extowo, Com The words printod in ttalles havo 

Madox, Form. Ang, Wo. dxciv. been written by a econd hand on a space 
D586, wero tho phrse’“Safutom in left for the purpose fa the bank form of 
‘troquo homine” occurs, probably sigui- the leters of confratority, in like man- 
{hing the outer ad inter man,—body ner aa was noticed formerly in an Todul- 
fad sou alluding to Cor.tv.26,iph. ii, gence granted by tho Trinitarian vars 
16, Of Kotresborough. "Arch, dourn,, Yoh 

W'Sia, Possibly sedis being under ali, p. 147, note 6, 
stood, 7 ‘Tle appears. to be a note of the 

"This word seemstohavobeen written soribe's charge, ox somo other feo for 
sogmpitndi but we promo fr com delivery of thee etter ot contrat. 
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Proceedings at Mectings of the Roval Archacological 
Enstitute, 


‘May 3, 1867. 
Sin Jonx P, Bortwan, Bart., V.P., in the Chair. 


Mr, Bontr, Hon. See., reported thot sinco the last mecting of mombers 
the Central Gommitteo liad carefully considered the subject of the effigies 
‘nt Fontovrault, and th decision at which His Majesty the Emperor of the 
Froneh had arrived to retain those monumouts there, ‘The Committeo hail 
thought auch a decision by His Majesty oxcoedingly satisfactory, com 
pletely agrosing as it did with the fecling exprossod so generally by tho 
mombers of the Instituto at thei Ia ‘and they thought the op- 
portunity should not be lost of exprosi Majesty their gratification 
ft auch a ronult of is deliberations u ject. "They also thought 
Ritglt to convey to-His Majesty atthe ain tino their sonte of the great 
feneouragoment His Majesty had afforded to tho prosecution of archmologienl 
Science, An address had therefore been voted to His Majesty, and he 
(ifr. Bowr) boing about to visit Paris, undertook to take charge of it for 
the purpose of ite prosontation. He had accordingly waited upon His Excol- 
reac the nla Amfnasador with Tater of farodueton fan Croogh 
Tis Bxodlnay, ia Majnty hd ntinated his wih hat the addrag should 
vo forwarded to him, Bao! Covey had thereupon indy contented to ro- 
coive the address, aud promised to present it without delay to His Majesty. 

‘Tho sceretary thon read tho addross, as follows -— 

«To His Tmperial Majesty, Napoleon IIL., Bmporor of the Fronch. 

Sine, —Tho undorsigned, tho Secretary of the Royal Archmological 
Instituto of Great Britain and Ireland, is charged, by order of tho President 
‘and Couneil of tho said Iustitute, with the honour of conveying to your 
Imperial Majesty the respectful exprossion of the satisfaction with whieh 
they have received intelligence that your Majesty has been pleased to 
fume the honourable duty of the conservation of the monumental effigies of 
the Plantagonet Sovereigns of England at Fontevrault, and the restora 
tion of the noble and ancient church of the Abbey wherein they repose, 

“eThe Royal Archeological Institute, while deeply grateful for the 
courteous and friendly feelings which had prompted your Majesty to offer 
oSinglaudtheee relics, had yet—on fret hearing of their intended re- 
moral, truo to their duties as conservators of historical monuments on their 
ancient sites, and of the remains of the illustrious des—expressod a hope 
that the monuments of those who, whilo kings of England, wero also Counts 
fof Anjou, should not be disturbed, but that your Imporial Majesty bo xo- 
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spectfully advised of their reported condition of neglect and disrepair, in 
the nssutance that they would thus be more fily eared for and preserved, 

“The progress of this matter was watched with extreme solitude by 

i to, until the final decision of your Majesty 

tute had been anticipated; and 
President and Council desiro to express their full appreciation of the 
ly spirit and graceful resolve of your Imperial Majesty. 
‘Tho Institute has, on many occasions, acknowledged wit 
tuile the interest taken by your Imperial Maj 
jon, especially in your investigations 
Gaul ; and glaly scizos this opportunity of expressing thoir thanks for tho 
many acta of courtesy shown to British archeologists by your Imperial 
Majesty ; on one ocoasion—eminontly—when M, Maury was commissioned 
to attond tho meeting of tho Institute hold at Rochester, in 1863, 

“In tendering to your Imporial Majosty this expression of their sonti- 
ments, the President and Council fervently hope that, while the Royal 
Sepulchres remain on their original site, time may continue to eonfiem and 
inoroase more nnd more the intimate ties and warm sympathies subsisting 
Votweon the great Bronch and British peoples, which owe 80 much to tho 
friondly poliey constantly promoted by your Imperial Majosty. 

‘The undersigned has the honour to bo, Sire, with profound respect, 
your Imperial Majesty's most obedient and most humble servant, 

«(By order) W. R, Loon, Seorotary, 

“Taunot pe Matamtpn, President, 

«By Josnen Bowtr, Honorary Secretary.” 

Tho Chairman thought that the address which had been read had boon 
wall w vd vory well expressed tho rontiments of tho Council; amd ho 
‘was much gratified with the stops that had boon taken fo tation to 
tho Bmporor of the French, In this opinion the mombers preseut soomed 
fully to concur. 

Tho following particulars may prove acceptable to somo of on rendors, 
who may not be fully conversant with the history of those royal momoriala, 
‘Tho interest associated with tho memorials of the Plantagenots at Fonto- 
‘rani was excited in this country as soon as renewed intercourse with Franco, 
aftor the Restoration, mado us awaro that theso sopulchral portraitures of 

igns and their consorts sill existed, although in a miost noglected 

i thrown down from 
propriate monument on which they had beon laid togethor 
in a row by one of tho Abbesses, in tho sorenteenth century, as shown in 
‘an engraving given by Sandford in his history of the royal raco, ‘The 
tombs hind doubtless been removed at that period ; it does not ap- 

poar that their destruction should be ascribed to tho republican fury that 
desecrated the sepulehires at St. Donis, and wantonly reduced to fragments 
‘tho sepulchral memorials of the ancient French aristocracy. The Fonte- 
venult states became known also through the skilful delinoations by Charles 
Stothant, and their valuo as early examples of monumental sculpture has 
boen highly appreciated by antiquarios. In 1817 negotiations took place 
for their trausfer to this country ; but, on the remonstrance of the Prefect 
‘of the department, some local interest also in regard to these long neglected 
‘memorials being aroused, the mivisters of Louis XVIIL declined to gratify 
the request of tho Regent that they should bo eoded to England, Tho 
cefigies were, however, at that time removed from the spot where they lay, 
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as described, “au milien des décombres, comme des débris sans valeur 
They wore placed in a part of the abbey ehurch then appropriated for 
service, the noble old structure having been converted into a military 
ponitentinry, floors being constructed cross the nave and other portions of 
the fabrio to provide wards for tho détenus. On the formation of the 
Tlistorical Collections at Veraulles tho efigies were renoved to that place 
by order of Louis Philippe: thoy underwent * restorations ” and embolli 
‘ments, the damaged features being skilfully made good—noses, hands, and 
athor defeotive portions supplied. »Stothard's beautifal etchings are a faith 
fal memorial of their provions condition. Ovortures were again mado by 
the English government to obtain their transfer, but strongly opposed 
the Chambers by the Comte do Montalembert, supported also. by 
opinion of antiquaries and local institutions. On the revolution in 1848 it 
is alloged that the proposition was suggested to effect an arrangement, by 
transfer of tho procious Gaignidros Collection preserved at the Bodleian, in 
change forthe statues, fs doubt how ne of barter 
was seriously contemplated, and could eror 
Ihave beon entertained by the auth he University, Ultimately, 
tho Plantagonots, after repeated solicitations on tho part of the Archw 
logical Society of Angors, wore restored to Fonterrault. Tt desorves to be 
mentioned that, during their temporary migration, the effigies had beon 
catofilly dravn’and ongeaved for the Annales Arehologiques, where fll 
‘account is givon by M. de Guillirmy, tom. v.p. 280. In 1862 the Fronel 
Society of Archaology, instituted for the consorvation of historieal monu- 
monts, held their congress at Saumur, not far distant from Fonteyrault, 
On that oceasion a formal visitation of the desecrated abbey chiwrch and 
romarkablo remains of the conventual buildings took place, including the 
‘apalehral chapel, with ita lofty shaft like a chimney, and the vary 
curious kitchen which may be eompared with that of Glastonbury. A. very 
{interesting notice of the peculiar artistic fontures of the Plantagenct statues 
was brought before the Congress by M. de Galembert; the oarnest d 
for more suitable preservation of those valuable sculptures was conveyed in 
trance in unison with that of tho local Antiquarian Sooioty and 
many infuential individaals. No rosult, however, appoars to have been 
effected in favour of the effigies, until recent efforts for their better proser~ 
vation aroused in Anjou, and algo in other paris of Franco, a lively desire 
That the long-neglected memorials of the Royal Angevine eounts should not 
‘quit the torritory with which their undying interest is associatod. 

‘Tho fullowing * Notes on Holm-Cultram Abbey, in Cumberland, and on 
remains ately brought to ight ther,” were rend, tated by photographs 
communicated by Honsnr Frnovsox, Bsq., of Morton, Carls 

‘The vestiges of the Cistercian Monastery of Holm-Cultram, in Cumber~ 
Jand, situated about seventeen miles wost of Carlisle, aro singularly slight 
jn extont, and prosent little if any, attractions to the architectural anti- 
query. ‘The abbey, however, of royal foundation, and enriched by subso- 
went royal endowments, was a house of much importance on the northern 
Frontier its abbots were frequently summoned to sit in Partiament during 
the roigns of the Edwards, in the thirteenth century ; its possessions were 
extensive, its revenues at the surrendor in 1534 amounted to more then 
‘5OOL, per annum. The buildings of tho monastery were, probably, do- 
‘molished shortly after the Dissolution, a parochial chapel was formed 
fout of tho ruins ; aud part of the church, inits original form, may still be 
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scon, In 1600 the fabric hind sustained much injury by the sudden fall of 
the lofty tower, which dostroyed great part of, the chancel, and four years 
after this calamity the church was almost wholly consumed through an 
acoidental fire, ‘The body of the church was repaired by the parishioners, 
tho chancel rebuilt at the cost of the incumbent, who had been accused, 
om however, unjustly, of having wilfally burned the strac- 
1 viows of the church, apparently in its roofless condition, may 
bo seen in Stovens’ Additions to Dugdale’s Monasticon,' ‘They represent 
tho north side, with a long range of round-headed clerestory windows, the 
cast end, as oxposed after tho destruction of the ehanecl, of which tho 
foundation walls still sufficed to indicato the proportions, and the west end, 
with a projocting porch and round-headed doorway beating tho ins 
Robertus Chamber focit fieri hoe opus A°. Dil M°.D°.vj 
changes appear in the view of the same part of tho fabrio, as 

ciching given in the now edition of the Monasticon.? In Buck's 
Sorien of Viows of Ancient Structures, publishod in 1739, a south-oast iow 
‘of the eonventual church may also be found, showing some of the arches 
‘and piors of the ruined chancel which have wholly perished, 

‘The relies ropresented in the photographs sent for the inspection of the 
mombers of the Institate consist of some sculptured fragments of the tomb 
of Robert Chamber, whose nawe oocurs in 1507 and 1518 in tho lista of 
the abbots of Holm-Cultram ; these fragments were disinterred in the 
course of last your. "Also, a representation of tho incised sopulchral slab, 
hat appeara by a inscription around dhe varge to havo been the meri 
of William do Rydekar, who was abbot in 1434; the dato of his decoase 
has not been nivertained : this slab was found a few wecks ago, ‘The 
third photograph presents a sculptured achiovoment of the arms of the 
Monastery in tho time of Abbot Chamber, as shown by his device and 

nls, ‘This relie, now much damaged by injury or oxpoaure to weather, 
hag Boon built into the wall ofa farmhouse, near tho site of tho Abbey. 

‘A fow observations on tho ty relies of the oneo powerful and 
wwoaltly Monastory of Hol may be aocoptable. "Tho incised 
memorial of tho abbot is a. sll reservation, broken, howover, into 
two pieces. ‘Tho design is a crosier, with large simplo foliations around its 
head, or volute ; on tho doxtor side of the staff is an oscutcheon charged 
with’ oruss motine, on the sinister side a second escutcheon with a lion 
rampant. ‘Those aro tho arms tually assig abbey, as may be 
seen in the list givon in Nasmith’s odition of Tanner's Notitia Monasticn, 
eraldry also, Tumediately over the head 
of the erosier is introduced a rose, which may havo some significance as a 
Aovice or ornament, not, however, ascertained. The orosier and the ac- 
companying eseuteleons are placed within a trofel-headed arch, which is 
decorated with finial and crockets, and is supported by side buttresses 















































































ating in Sali tho uaalayl ofthe period. | Around the margin 
of tho alab, on three of its sides, the upper side bearing no inscription, is 
the following legond 3 -— 
1% Hic, jacot. Willelmus. Rydkar. Abbas. xx° 5K do, Holme. Coltran‘ 5 
cajus, anime, propiietur deus. amen ¥ 
1 Vol Hn B8Steron Cllestion i et, 
‘were published ia feline Coltrayne,” ia Valor Becle- 
Tele petit sate = 


The coutractel words are hore writen 
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Tt may be noticed that at each corner of tho slab thero is introduced a 
‘ross, instead of the single initial cross that is usually found in seputliat 
inseriptions. Tho lists of abbots givon by Browne Willis, Stevens, and the 
‘editors of tho now edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, are by no means eom- 
plete: fourteen names only have been recorded ; of these eleven aro 
enumerated as previous to William Rydkar, who was, as we learn from the 
{nseription on the grave-slab lately found, abbas vicesimus, A considoralte 
interval ooours in tho list, Robert, whose name precodes that of Rydkar, 
boing entered as occurring in 1294, 

Robert Chamber, tho mutilated fragments of whose memorial wore 
Drought to light Inst year, ns has been already stated, and are shown i 
of tho photographs exhibited, oocurs as abbot in 1507 and 1518, 
porch at the west end of the conventual church appears to hare been 
rected by him in the former year, as shown by the inscription aver the 
door before noticed, and likewiso given by Bishop Nicolson 

hurch from personal survey in 1703." He deseribes also 

device, as acon on the inside of the roof of the porch, nau 
Dear chained to a pastoral staff passed through a mitre, and gives certain 

scriptions that were placed on the north and south sides of the porch, 
tds Ealow tam, the King’s arno, Sanco and England quater, alo, as 
Bishop Nicolaon’ supposed, those’ of tho abbey, a cross flory and a li 
rampan 

‘The frogmonts that havo lately boon found may have formed the sido of 
the tomb, or have been a portion of some shrine-work of the like. In the 
central part of tho dsiga is sen, th abbot, vented, baking a, pastora 
Ataf, and on a scroll over his hoad may be deoyphored—Robert Obamber. 
‘At his loft hand there appear to havo been nino kneoling’ figures, and the 
Jiko number at his right dovbtloas roprosontod tho moukeof Holm 
Cultram, and thero are scrolls over all the figures that probably bore their 
names respectively, The number of persons forming the congregation of 
th anciont foundation has not beon stated ; but in 1653 sixteen aro enu- 
morated, oxclusive of the abbot, to whom pensions remained payable.* At 
tho ond of this singular sories of little igures, on the left, is seen an angel, 
‘of somemhat larger proportions than the supposed movks, thet kneel in a 
row before him. ‘This angel likewiso is knocling, and from his hands, 
ft would appoat, proceeds a long inscribed scroll that rune along the enti 
length of the sopulchre, ‘Tho. legond, and also the whole of the work, 
toveh mutated but the words that tay be deeyphored aro probably es 
follows :—[Pray] for abbot Robert Chambor . . . And emong,. hys + « « 
concluding (after an interval of sovoral words) « days here Iyven was. 

‘Behind the angel, on tho extreme left, may be noticed an etcutcheon 
charged with the rebus of a bear with a crosier passed through a mitre, 
‘accompanied by tho abbot’s initials—R. 0.—and, at the extreme right, 
behind the last of the kneeling monks, « little chained bear again appears, 
erect, and holding in his mouth the ond of the long insoribed seroll 

‘The details of this curious sculpture have been thought worthy of v0 
fall a descriptive notice, for the sake of inviting attention to a representa- 
tion of the conventual familia, the abbot accompanied by the entire con- 
igrogation of his house, as far as wo are aware, unique. In the photograph 
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are shown with the three fragments of the singular subject that has been 
described, and which unfortunately were not arranged by the photographer 
in their proper order, some fine portions of early English and of Flam. 
Voyant work, that sufice to indicate the rich character of the architectural 
details of Holm-Cultram, now so sadly destroyed. 
‘The thind photograph represents the much-damaged and weathered 
sdulpture of the arms of Abbot Chamber: this is affixed to the wall of a 
ibouring farmhouse. ‘The shield, @ Boucle, and of tho elaborately 
scalloped fashion of tho period, displayed, in the first quarter, tho bearing 
of the monastery, a cross moline ; in the fourth quarter, the lion rampant, 
ready noticed ; the second and third quarters. being’ charged with the 
‘and initials of Robort Chamber. ‘This boldly earved oscutcheon is 
ig above ; and 
n on the dexter, a chained bear on the 





























‘ensignod with a mitre held by two angels, that appear 








‘the supporters of tho shield are a lic 
sinister, side, 

In tho new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, in the account. of Toln- 
Cultram, vol, v. p, 593, an escutcheon is introduced in the initial lettor 
that seoms to be intended to give the arms of the Monastery, but differing 
ly from those that have been described. ‘The cont resembles that of 
Richard Barl of Cornwall ; tho colours aro not given ; tho beating. is, 
within  borduro bezanty a lion rampant (not erowned) holding a pastoral 
staff. No authority has been found for these supposed arms of Hol 
Cultrom, and it does not appear that the Earl was a benefactor to tho 
hhonse, ‘On tho other hand, it bas been in vain sought to ascertain tho 
origin of the two bearings that appear unquostionably, as before noticed, to 
Have been ascribed to HolnCultam, the ors tolivo or, and the atblo 
lion. There exists, howover, considerable uncertainty in’ rogard to the 
foundation of the Monastery, which is ascribed by Leland to Alan, son of 
‘Walioff, or, according to anothor account, to David I, King of Scots, whose 
son Honry was a considerable benefactor, and has Yoon named by some 
waiters as tho founder, in 4.0, 1150. Henry IL, King of England, took 
the abbey under his protection ; and having confirmed the grant of Hol 
ultram, was regarded by the mouks as patron of the louse, their possos- 
sions were morcorer confirmed to thom by Richard I., Edward L., Henry V1., 
‘and other sovereigns. It was common for a king to bo considered founder of 
‘© Monastery, whien he was in fact only a later benefactor; the occurrence 
of the royal arms on the west front of tho conventual church and also upon 
{he Common Sel of the Monastery appended to the Surrender, sdanribed 
in the recent edition of Dugdale's Monasticon,” may probably thus be ox- 
plained, In that instanco tho shield bearing three lions passant is held by 
‘wo monks, under whom is a lion. ‘The principal device is a figure of the 
Virgin with he fafa Saou on ne tide stands 0 king crowned on the 
ther an abbot with a erosier. 

‘The abbots of Holm-Cultram wero on soveral occasions summoned to 
Parliament, Tt does not appear that the use of the mitro had beon 
Tormally conceded ; but it would seom to have beon assumed by both the 
abbots whose memorials have been described. ‘The mitre indicated that 
the abbot had episeopal jurisdiction within the abbey, so as to exclude that 
‘of the ordinary, an exemption which the religious houses seem to have been 
always desirous to obtain, for by being immediately under the jurisdictiun 
of the Holy Sec they enjoyed greXter freedom, 

7'Vol vp. 604, 
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Tt may bo seareely necessary to point out that the device accompanyin, 
the momovnls of Abbot Chamber inay bo regarded as of tho nature af & 
rebus, the bear being allasive to the second ayllable of the name, The 
family of Chamber had an ancient residence at Wulstey Castlo, on 
shores of the Solway, about three miles wast of tho abbey. They held 
that stronghold as early as the reign of Edward I. Tt was in ruins in the 
‘ime of Camden, who mentions the tradition that it had been built by th 
abbots of Holm-Culeram as a place of security for their valuable posses 
sions, and that amongst these were the of the noted wizard, 
Michael Scott, who was a monk, according to local story, of the Monastery 
10 which the foregoing notices relate. 

Brigadier-General Lefroy, R.A., exhibited four specimens of fire arrows 
of the seventeenth century from the Woolwich Muscum, and described their 
make and uso; Mr. Howitt made also some additional remarks. ‘The 
subject of these remarkable specimens of tho practice of mediwral gunnery 
has been sinew more completely worked out by General Lefroy, and will be 
given as a memoir in a fatnre number of this Journal, 

An account of reont Roman diseoverios at Cirencestor, by Professor 
Cwuncn, M.A., was then road, 

“Tn levelling tho new eatile-markot fast beyond the railway-station in 
Aoman Street, evidences of an extensive burial-place were discovered, On 
‘February 28th in this year, several scpulcheal urns and two stone coftins 
wero disinterred, ‘The Targest urn is of oxeollont shape, and is nearly 
perfect. Some bones, earth, and a portion of a lid, with a contral boss, 
wero found in it; contained some atill more interesting objects, 
Among these may especially be noted a glass bottle, quito perfect, of ox- 

edingly palo greon glass, very slightly corroded, A torra-cotta lamp found 
ith it must once havo beon an excellent example, but it has suffered from 
Injudicious cleaning, and the effects of m caleareous incrustation, It has 
threo figures Apparently plucking something fom large bundle 
tied in two places nbovo their heads, ‘This urn also contained two brooches, 
thas a plain pin at safety pin of tho present day 5 the other 

same construction, but more oriate in design. A few coins were 

to this largest urn ; but they aro very poor, 

‘and have not been thoroughly examined. It is probable that if any real 

‘good coins and objects in metal have been discovered, thoy have not foun 

their way into the Corinium Museum. ‘The greater number of the other 

‘urns were in fragments. Two stono coffins were also exhumed, in ono of 
which portions of the bones of a child were found, 

‘A second find has till more recently occurred. ‘This is in the * Lean 
res.”” Pottery has here also been found ; not only urns, but fragments of 
Samian ware and of common red tiles. Soveral bases and other portions 
of pillars have also been exhumed: two of these are worked stones. I 
have not yet had an opportunity of measuring third and much finer 
specimen, which has been just found on the same T havo only seen 
‘one coin from this second’ excavation. Tt is of a well-known type (third 
Drass) :—Obverse, ox MAGNENTIUS P F Ave, —Revorse, GLORIA ROMANORUM— 
1 horseman stabbing an enemy.” . 

Ina further communication, Professor Church earnestly called attention 
to the very serious injury which was being done to the south-eastern por 
tion of the ancient walls of Coriniam, by using the stones of which it was 
built, and removing the gravel and eonerete from its foundation, 
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A diseussion ensued upon the best means of preventing such wanton 
amage to monuments of public interest. ‘The Chairman, Dr. Rock, and 
others, related soveral instances of injury to such objects ; and the ime 
pression prevailed that steps should be taken to invest some public autho- 
rity with the power of protecting what might be considered publie monu- 
‘The Rey. C. W. Brsomax exhibited threo original lotters from an an. 
cestor of the Rev. 0. Chafin, the author of the History of Cranborne 
‘Chase, written to his wifo from the battlo-ield of Sedgemoor, which were 
read, together with the following remarks, 

‘The following. simplo private letters relate to an interesting period of 
Bglsh history, which hay been rendered. peculiarly famine tous, within 
tho last few years, in tho brilliant pages of Macaulay. ‘They have recently 
deen exlumed from a bundle of old family papers by H. C. Dashwood, 
Bag. of Sturminster Newton, Dorset, who has kindly put them into my 
dinnds, to make any vso of thom I may think St. ‘Thousands of siruilar 
Aocuments must be lurking in muniment-chests and portfolios throughout 
the country, though it is unfortunately tho caso that their owners but 
rarely soem to peresive the importanco of bringing them, if possible, to 
light, How many doubtful questions might be solved, and points of 
obscurity cleared up, by their publication, nono but the historian himself 









































howorer, I claim no such p 
dablo merit—was ‘Thomas Chafn, Bsq. signing himself by his pet-name 
+ Tossoy,” of Chott, in this county, who married Ann, daughter of the 
woll-known unsuccessful Royalist, Colonel John Penraddocke, of Compton 
Chamberlayne, Wilts, and was grandfather of the Rev. William Ohafin, 
tho last of the namo, a great humorist, whose Anecdotes of Cranborne 
Chas have lately boon the subject of some discussion.* 

The frat lotter is dated “from Mrs, Bostlands in’ Dorchester, Monday 
Tune y¢ 15th /85," the day after the confused and indecisive action (as 
‘Macailay calls it) at Bridport, auch as was to be expected when two bands 
of ploughmen offcered by country gentlemen and barristers were opposed 
to exch other.” ‘The writer, it will bo seon, had somo eauso of diseourago- 
ment even before he entered on his campaign, “I am very well” (he 
writes) ‘109 far in my journey, but mett with ye bad new's hore of my Cos: 
Wadham Strangways? being barbarously killed by the Rebells yosterday 
8 younger Sone of Goll: Cokers likewise killed at the samo tyme. 
‘okers eldest Sone, And Mr, Williams of Shiltern taken Prisoners, 
rangways Kill’d as he was taking horse. Mayjor Stiles saved 

lat of kidney beanes, Mr. Churchill of Muston saved him- 
selfe by running up into the Garrett. Tam gocing as fast as conveniont 
T ean thithor, Wee havo a great Army against them, it seems tho 
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Rougues in Birtport had Cofiunieagon w' thom at Lymo, we was the 
Cause of the surprizo on Gos: Strangways d the rest. I don’t here of 
any more killed Gentle or Symple of our side, but of the Rebbells two or 
three kill, & 2 or 3 & twenty taken prisoners. I was fore’t to take 
Cotsington having noe other soe ftt, therefore if you please to come home 
you must send to Chettle either for Will horner or Will: Lambert 
i 3 Cole wil dea you home almost a wall (a afo Time ane.) There 
‘Tho: Clem & tho Gardiner well armed along w Givo my Service 
to all my friends & blessing to bratts, and let Nancy take true Love 
from her Dearo Tossny.”” 

‘We have no further news of Mr. Chafin, till somo threo weeks Inter, 


























when ho writes, as it would appear, from the actual field of the Batilo of 
Sedgemoor, soir i hus addressed: 
“To Mrs, Chafin at Chottle house 
3 “Present, 
‘Monday, aby frnoon Jly 7° 64 1685, 
“My dearost Creature this Morning, abt one aclooke ‘Tho Rebbells fell 





‘upon us whilest wee were in our tents in Kings Sedgmore w there whole 
Army. Wee had for about an houre a brisk fight, but at Length avay 
they Ran, Woe have Lost but fow mon, & as yet know of but one 
Comander killed. Woo have Kill d taken at least a thousand of the 
Rebbells. ‘They aro fled in to Bridge Water. ‘tis say'd weo havo taken 
all their Cannon, but sure it is that most aro, if all be not. A. Conte wi 
taken, 'tis run through tho back, "By some 'tis say'd the Duke 
it on & is killed, but most doo think that a servant wore it 
he wore killed, that bo ended, It's thought het 
nover bo able to make lis men fight againo, 8 lond of Armes wee have 
‘alsoo taken. My service to Cob: Lown, I thanke God Almighty Tam 
very well without the least hurt, soe aro our Dorsetshire friends, prec 
Jet Biddy kno’ this by tho noxt oppertunity. I am Thyne onely Deare 
‘Tossnr,” 

‘Another letter follows on the morrow : 

+ Bridgwater tuesday July ye 7 1686, 

Wo havo totally routed y* Euemys of God & the King, & can't 
hhoare of 60 men together of tho whole rebell Army. Wee pick’ them up 
every hour in the Corne feilds hedges & dich ams tho Tato Duke 
of Monmouths Vale Do chambro that wayted on him in his chamber is 
‘who gives a very ingenious acct of the whole affayre, we" is to Long 
to write. Tho last word ho s# to him was at the tyme w" his Army fled, 




















































that he was uodono & must shift for himselfe, We think to March with 

I this day to Wells on our way homeward, or any where he 
rf i discourst,he marches thither. At present he is off 
in the Camp, too I can’t cortaynely tell whether he intends for Wells ot 





not, but L veryly believe he doth. I shall be at home certainely on 
Saturday at farthest. I boleove my Doare Nan would for £600 but her 
‘Tossey had served the King to the end of the Warr. I am thyne my 
deare Childe onely for ever. Ae 

My Cos: Law: Culliford is an Officer here, & presents you with his 
service.” 

Whether Mr, Chafin’s confident expectation was fulfilled or not, wo 
hhave no means of ascertaining ; but it seems likely that the journey, to 
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‘which reference is made in the closing letter, was taken from Chettle; and 
that Mr. Speak had been’ one of the wohappy companions of the Duke, 
‘whose capture, by a curious coincidence, was made within a yory few miles 
of that place. 

“This 

“To Mrs. Chafin at Chetle house near Blandford In Dors* ss. 
“Present, 
« Prank,—Tho Chafia, 
“Gren sot July y* 16th /85 London, 

«Yesterday abt 5 afternoon wee came safe to London haveing placed 
Mr. Speak in Fisherton Goale, for notwithstanding his pretences of Inno- 
eeney ‘one Kids (late Gent: man to Sir Nath: Napier,) who was taken 
Prisoner after the battaile at Weston, knew him to be in Monmouths 
‘Army, therefore Tom Pen:! and Maurice Bocland? comitted him & Cos: 
Tuo Clerke came with us to towne. I am very well, and now in greater 
probability (ia y° Souldiery way) than ever. The King gave Tom Erle 
& selfo a Compliat in these words. Weo were presontod by L¢ Charehill 
to the King as Persons that Came voluntarily after our comanders were 
dismist, & at the service at Weston. ‘The King gave us his hand to kiss 
& told us (erasure in MS.) such men he knew would serve him (do.) & 
the whole Company gazed on us as somewhat extraordinary, é& enquired 
who wee were, few of our acquaintance being present. Mr. Caldecott had 
Rhundred Guiness given, him by tho King for Rideiog post w= nows of 
‘Monmouths being taken, by w° may be gathered 'tis better Rideing post 
‘with good News than fighting. Those who hed their bones broake will 
‘want such a sum I doubt, tho’ the King ought to be served without reward, 
& shall for ever be soe by me ; he has & will be noe doubt mighty kind 
‘to All those who serve him well, Sister Chiffinch is at Gravesend, & 
Comes to towne Monday. Unckle Chafin’s troope is full & to spare. 
Pray let ten Cock chickens & two hens be sent to Tom Brles speedily. I 
am in doubt they may be lost. Also take care of your charge. 1 hope to 
be at home Saturday semnight. “My L Clarendon says I shall know in a 
day or two, Y* Late Duke of Monmouths head was sever'd from his body 
yesterday Morning on tower hill at 10 or 11 forenoon. Lord Grey will 
oon bo there too.” Blessing to Bratts, soe fare well. My Dearest Deave 
Nan quoth Tosser, 

One only letter T will ada to these, from Sir William Portman to the 
‘writer, of a somewhat later date. 





























Sor 
“The Hon Captain Chatfen att his Chetle 
«These 
« Sally y* 22nd (1688) 
“Dear Tho,—Altho the death of tho good Duke of Ormond hath pre- 





‘ented our meeting to day, I hope noe thing will hinder my seeing y® at 
ete met gy, Cle ee ig Wi Moder ny seg 
if it’s not concerne of a perticuler day's appoyntment, one day will not 





1 om Peo,” was doubtless Mr. married Joan, an elder sister of Mrs. 
Chagin’s brother-islam Towns Penrud-  Chafin's, Mr’ Bingham has a letter watt 
Gocke of Compton Chamberlayne, eldest ton and fianked by him to Mr, Chat, 
‘0p of Col. Jolin Ponraddecke. uted May 2nd 1689, giving some interest. 

7 Maurice Wockland, of Siandlynch, ng dtaleof parliaurentary proceedings 
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If y°can bo at y* hunt, it.will be what will be ve 
[sir Nathanicl Nope, ebliging to "yo cour 





breake y* squar 
agreeable to S* 
mand Wnt, Pornan. 
« My servico to the good Lady.” 
‘The only liberty I have taken in transcription has been to separate the 
sentences, and to add occasional stops, which are pretty generally wanting 
in the originals.” 








Antiquities ana Wetorks of et Cybibiter. 


By the Rev. J. Beox.—A collection of celts and other stone implements 
principally acquired in the North of Europe. They presented a very 
instructive exemplifcation of the characteristic types of Scandinavian im- 

ements and weapons, chiefly of flint, and found in Gothland, also 
anish Zeeland ; several remarkable specimens from Schrevenbora, on 
the 1, with a choice c. selected for Mr. Beck by 
q 

ene 
by Profesor Worsuae in sever! 
‘Afbildningor,” « selection of the most im 
‘at Copenhagen ; recent! 
Plate, given by Si Jon, Labor in ha aston of The 
nhabitants of Scandinavia,” by Professor Nilsson, Amor 
‘examples in Mr. Beok’s collection may be noticed axe, ‘gouges, 
&e., @ spear-head of black and whitish flint, length 11 in, « semilunar 
Knife of horn-coloured flint, longth nonrly 8 in., sorrated on the inner edgo 
aly, hammers, of sgulry host form (onpare Atha. 

‘a javelinchend of wood, with latoral grooves in which are fixed Aint. 
splintors sot in somo tenacious resin. Seo Nilsson, Stone Ago, tran 
Dy Sir John Lubbock boforo cited, p. 46. One of the most interesting 
relies exhibited by Mr. Beck is hore figured, of 11 iz0 as tho 
rg, i cangularshaped ror nd, wth the ade and angles 
equal, and with chipped edges, of brown flint (Tresidet Pilospids, Worsane 
‘Avila. ig. 40, of rather smaller dimensious), perfectly symmetrial 
form, ching win dtcat recon (oo woods) A siiar poiman 
from Sweden is figured in Nilsson, Stone Age, before cited, p. 43, pl. 11, 


es 


fig. 40, Mr. Beck sont also several stone implements found in Treland, 
including eelts dredged out of tho bed of the Boyne, near Drogheda, in 
1853, a specimen from the bed of the Shannon, neat Limerick, and an 
ovoid stone, longth 5} in., stated to have been found in the eromlech ealled 
Leabhar Cale, in the barony of Fermoy, co. Cork, Also a broken eclt of 
‘Yhite flint, much polished and very symmetrical in form ; it was found on 
Bt. John’s Common, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

‘By the Rev, C. W. Bivona. —Tireo original letters relating to the 
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Battle of Sedgemoor. Also two gold rings found recently near Dorchester. 
One was inscribed, “ Honnur et vie,” intermixed with foliage. Tts date is 
wrobably about the year 4.0, 1470, The other was in the form of a 
Maokled strap or garter, with a serpents head at the tongue. It was 
inseribed, « Mater dei memento,” and a letter or two under the tongue 
(probably “moi ") that was undecipherable. Tts date was about 4.0. 1500. 

‘By Mr. Suov.—Two Nuremberg counters of brass found in excavating 
in the churchyard at Yeovil; similar examples are figured by Snelling. One 
‘was inscribed “IHS,” within a crown of thorns, and “ Sig. nomen. Do- 
mini.” On the roverse, a floriated cross, with the inscription, “0 mater 
Dei, memento mei.” On the other was ‘an ord surmounted by a cross 
patde within a sexfoil. On the reverse, a rose with a fleur-dediis and a 
crown triangularly placed. No legends. 


Tune 7, 1867. 


Ocravios Monsax, Bsq., M.P., and V.P,, in the Chair, 

On commencing the proceedings the Chairman alluded in fecling terms 
to the great loss the members had sustained by the deceaso of Mr. Edward 
Hawkins, At the frst formation of the Institute he was one of the most 
‘active and zealous supporters of tho movement. His great knowledgo of 
artistic subjects generally, and particularly in that branch of antiquities to 
which he was more especially devoted—Numismaties, made him a most 
valuable edadjator on all such matters ; and the great courtesy and atten- 
tion with which he was ever ready to proffer his special knowledge made 
his assistance as agreeable as it was valuable, From tho first he accepted 
the post of Treasurer of the Institute, and continued to occupy it till 
within the last few years, attending with great regularity, and frequently 
presiding at their monthly meetings. 

‘A paper by Mr. George Petrie of Kirkwall, deseribing some excavations of 
romains of pre-historic buildings at Skaill in Orknoy, was read. Some 
years ago the waves of the Atlantic had washed away the sand from what 

8 of extonsive buildings at the brink of the bay of 

Skaill, From time to time portions of these buildings had been opened 
‘out, and very lately the entire ground-plan was cleared, A large ** 
midden,” 15 or 16 fe. high, was found at the side of the bui 
numerous fragments of bones, ote., were discovered in it, Some of the 
objects had been sent to the Antiquarian Museum in Edinburgh, ‘The 
Plan ofthe building shored group of chambers and cells ranged irrogu- 
larly on both sides of long zig-zag or winding passage. Tn some of these 
chambers were found stone kists, stones on edge indicating hearths and 
the division of the chambers into compartments. Beneath one of these 
hearths a thick clay um had been fount, and above one of them was found 
skeleton. The relics appeared to indicate a very considerable antiqu 
Mr. Petrie's paper was accompanied by a careful ground-plan of this 
remarkable series of structures ; and we have great satisfaction in report- 
ing that this plan will be carefully engraved and the essay printed entire 
by our worthy friends end coadjutors in the North, the Society of Anti 
quaties of Scotland, 

Mr. Gzonon Soanr, F.S,A., exhibited a curious triptych, the property 
of Bvelyn P. Shirley, Esq., composed of three leaves of equal-size, and 
ingeniously contrived, with hinges of a peculiar construction to fold one 
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‘over the other. | Each leaf eontained on the inside a halt-length portrait of 
one of the children of Philip le Bel and Johanna of Castilo and Arragon, 
‘The central portrait represents the Archduke Charles, afterwards the 
Emperor Charles V., as a boy about four years old, weariog a low eap of 
old brocade and a erimson tunic. ‘The imperial arms and collar of the 

‘olden Fleece are displayed on the green background in the arched panel 
over his head. In the left-hand compartment is his elder sister Eleonora, 
married afterwards to the King of Portugal and to Francis J. of Franco, 
wearing the French hood and veil, a brown dress and erimson facings 0 
frequ n in pictures of the period. ‘The right-hand panel exhibits 
the second sister Isabella, or Elizabeth, afterwards married to the King of 
Denmark. She appears as ® mere infant, with a white covering to her 
hhead surmounted by a brown fur eap, nursing a doll, which is a quaint 
specimen of the manufacture of the day, and represents a lady dressed in 
the height of medisval fashion. ‘The triptych appears to have been painted 
in 1503, previous to the birth of Ferdinand, the second son. Mr. Scharf 
showed ‘that it belonged in all probability to Henry VIIL, anid referred to 
tho folloning entry in a list of the crown pictures at Westminster Palace in 
1542 ss Tim, a folding table with the petres of the King of Casio’ 
children.” 

Dr. Asturr, M.D., of Dover, contributed an account ofthe Recent dis- 
covery of Roman reniain, with Uras and ther relies near Dover.” 

“The scpulehral deposits and vestig 
Roman Dubris that have been brougiit to light from time to time are of 
considerable intorest. A considerable number of relies, personal ornaments, 
and pottery, have been preserved in the Dover Museum, where they present 
instructive evidence of the usnges or the manufactures of former occupants 
of the place, Not long since many urns and other Roman antiqi 
disinterred near the town, on the road towards Charlton ; of these a notice 
‘was communicated to the Institute, in whose Journal it has been published. 

More recently a discovery of interest has been made, in another diree- 
tion, in the vicinity of Dover. The relies were dug up during some exca- 
vations made for the purpose of obtaining brick earth in a valley a short 
distance from the high road that leads from Dover to Folkestone. A 
photograph of these ancient objects is sent for the inspection of the Society. 
It will be seen that the two largest urns in the group present certain 
peculiacities not undeserving of notice, The largest of these veseels is 
Grnamented with bands at intervals like the hoops of barrel, and in the 
intervening spaces there are projecting knobs arranged symmetrically, s0 
that these projections, four in each band, alternate in their position, those 
of the lower cirele being disposed in the spaces that intervene under the 
Kabs in the upper band. Whe intention of these projecting appendages 
has not been ascertained. This urn measures 11 in, in height; diameter 
at the mouth 6} in., at the widest part 84 in, It contained, as did like- 
wise the second, hereafter described, incinerated human bones. 

‘The second uru, which fell in pieces shortly after the exhumation, is of 
bright red eolor, with a diagonal pattern slightly impressed or prieked over 
‘the surface ; 80 slightly indeed as to be scarcely shown by the photograph. 
‘This vessel measures 9 in, in height by 5 in. in width across tho mouth, 
‘The remarkable feature, however, of this urn consists in the fact that i 
Ihad been fractured and repaired by numerous rivets previously to its use 
as an ossuarium for containing the ashes of the dead. Some black cement 
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had been used under the rivets to fill up the inequalities of surface. This 
substance appeared at first sight to be bituminons, but it was not eonsumed 
by heat. Ths ura contained a bronze Abula, shown in the photograph ; 
this object is of simple fashion—the acus has a spiral coil where it is 
attached to'the bow, and thus had a sufficient degree of clastiity to auswer 
the required purpose, ‘The acus was broken by rough handling. A 
Roman coin found with the relies that have beon deseribed appears in the 
photograph near the bronze objects. 

‘The vessels of the highly-esteemed Samian ware, of foreign production, 
are frequently found repaired with leaden rivots. Tt may be supposed that 
the urn here described was of some valued kind of ware, considered worthy 
of being thus preserved after being much broken. 

‘A third ur, of smaller dimensions, an olla of ordinary form, is orna- 
‘mented in the usual manner with lines slightly traced or scored on the sur- 
face. There were also two tasze or cups of elegant fashion, but such as 
frequently occurs, especially amongst the fctilia produced in the extensive 
potteries in the Upchurch Marshes, near the mouth of the Medway, These 
Smaller vessels probably contained some food or other substances customarily 
placed in the sepulchral depositories of the Romans, 

‘Near the spat where the discovery occurred was found a skull, around 
which there was a circlet of bronze, shown in the photograph ; also a few 
Drass coins of Severus and Constantine, and one of Posthumus. I am not 
aware of any similar discovery of an ornament for the head in the numerous 
investigations of Roman burials. Tho cirelet, now broken into several 
pieces, was originally formed in two portions, united at the back by a kind 
of joint the hoop, which in other parts is round, being fled or otherwise 
rendored flat, s0 that the ends overlap, and each is pierced with two small 
holes, possibly for rivets, through which, however, a fine cord may have 
‘deen passed to serve as a means of attachment, or possibly serving to allow 
a certain degree of movement, thus obviating the rigidity of the hoop. ‘The 
ends terminated in front in small knobs, the circlet being penannular; 
‘hus, ft may be supposed, a small space was left between thiem, s0 as not 
to press t0o closely on the brows. ‘There seems to be no doubt, by the 
statement obtained ‘from the man who found the skull and removed the 
‘metal hoop from it, that it had actually been thus placed at the interment 
of the corpse. When the portions of the circlet are pt together, it mea- 
sures 54 in, in diameter by about 4 in. ‘The ring is rather thicker in. the 
part believed to have been the front ; it tapers away towards the joint 
or fastening, being there about the size of a a crow-quil.” 

Several remarks were made upon some of the points raised in this com- 
munication; arong others, Mr. Greaves remarked that the large amphorae 
found in the Tread were often found broken and riveted together with 

Mr. Smaxespzanz Woon, Secretary of the Archmological Society re- 
cently established in Rome, showed two large and finely-executed sketches 
of an interesting discovery lately made there. After adverting to the 
practice of exploring, which is followed extensively as a profession in Rome, 
small companies or parties being often got together quite hurriedly by 
speculators, he mentioned that a party of speculators had lately opened out 
the quarters of the seventh echort of the * Vigiles.”” Upon the walle were 
numerous grafiti or seribblings, by the men on duty, which showed the 
occasion of the festivities held there, and of the occupation of the men, 
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‘These discoveries were very curious and often important, as inthis instance, 
The brickwork of the house was of a style only used in the time of 
Agustus, and there could be no doubt of its date. ‘The “Vigiles” were 
established by Ai each cohort being assigned to watch two of the 
fourteen regions into which Rome was divided. Among the grafiti on the 
walls of this barrack of the * Vigils,”” the word “ sebaci ind puzzled 
‘them mueh—by some it had been construed to mean illuruination by means 
of tallow ; by others it was thought to indicate a kind of revelry where 
tho soldiers drank ale-posset, 

._ Mr, Panxzn said, in referenco to the importance of these discoveries, that 
anoaf she graft i this hone of the  Vigias"estbliahed the dats of hy 

Dirth of Alexander the Great, Historians had failed to mention the day 
‘of the bivth of Alexander the Grent, neither had they named the birthday 
of Alexander Severus, who was #0 called from having been born on the 
same day as Aloxander the Gfeat. A Roman “ Vigil” scratches a note 
‘of the jollifeation made by his cohort on tho birth-day of Alexander 
Soverus, and thereby establishes the dato of tho birth of Alexander the 
Great. The Pope took a great intorest in thove excavations, and en- 
couraged archiological research by his influeneo and by overy other means 
in his power, but his pecuniary moans were exceedingly limited ; all explo- 
ions were exponsive proceedings, and any help that could be affordod in 
‘such a ease would bo most welcome. 

‘Tho Very Rov. Dr. Rook thought the doubtful word did not refer to * alo- 
posset.”” Ho gave some account of his own experionoes with regard to dis- 
coveries in Rome, and eonfiroied what had boon said respooting the groat 
intorest. shown by His Holiness the Popo in the promotion of explorations 
‘and of ovory purpose for tho advancement of literature and the arts. Un~ 
fortunately, his funds were not in a flourishing condition, and it was not in 
his power to contribute, as he would wish, to the expenses involved in 
exploration 

‘Mr, Woo continued his remarks and referred to the discoveries which hnd 
boon made at the private palace of Adrian, and which wero ill in pro- 
ross. 

‘The Rev. R. P. Coates exhibited some specimens of pottery, personal 
ornaments, &e., lately found at Horton Kirby, Kent, of the diseovory of 
which he gave the following. accoun 

“ Tn the suinmer of 1866, the fist stone of a Homo for Little Boys was laid 
by the Princess of Wales, "It is situated on the south side of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, very noar the Farningham-road station. As 
‘a natural consequence, many houses have sprang up both close around it, 
‘and at a little distance off, on the north side of the railway, further down 
towards tho river Daronth; this is the site of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery, 
some of the contents of the graves in which are exhibited on this occasion, 

‘As early as tho autumn of 1866, in digging the foundations of some 
cottages, eleven skeletons were cut through, one said to be that of « man 
6 ft. Gin. high. AM wero Iying nearly parallel, and with the feet to the 
ast, Very little was said about the discovery at the time, and I, for one, 
heard nothing of the matter. 

In May, 1867, the wock ending on tho 25th, about 100 yards to the 
south of the first’ graves, and almost close tothe railway embankment, in 
digging the foundations, &e., for some more cottages, four or five graves 
‘wore opened, some with feet to the north, two lying across the other, with 
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foot to the south-west. In these wore found some black crumbling pottery, 
of inferior quality ; one bronze fibula, gilt; two knivos, with a piece of a 
third ; ono whetstone by a knife, and having rast on it bones, but these 
‘owing to tho shallowness of the graves, at the presont time at least, soon 
rumbled to pieces, OF the graves gonerally I may remark here that they 
‘wore contracted in. the surface soil, in no ense was the solid chalk dag 
eoply into, not, in fact, much more than a couple of inches, and in adi 
tion to being shallow, they were very short, those of the females only a 
Title more than 4 ft. long, s0 that tho bodies mast haye been bent both at 
hhond and foot, Tho skulls wore constantly found projecting forwards or 
sideways, in one ease both ways, abovo the body ; some had been taken 
of altogetr, prhops by the plough, leaving tha neck bone standing wp 
Owing to tho notion of the plough and the shallowness of the graves the 
Dones of the fost had doubtloss perished, and wore seareely found at all, 
‘Twas not prosent at the firstfind, hearing of it only on Sunday, May 26, 
‘On Monday, May 27, 1 saw a skeleton Inid bare, no ornaments were 
found ; this was one of the vory short graves. On Friday, May 31, early 
fn tho morning, a large gravo was oponed, ia which it was said nothing 
‘was found, Later ia the day, in the presence of C. Roach Smith, Raq, 
‘and myself, the grave of a young female was opened, ‘The foot wore to 
the north ; the gravo was a littlo more than 4 ft, long, and the body was 
Dent, with the head turned up and sideways on to tho left collar *boue, 
whoreby the left jaw-bono was disooloured through resting on. bronzo 
Aibala, ” Tn it were found two pisces of bronz0; sheath discoloring ono of 
the ribs; on the bone of the pelvis, left sido, an iron ring, with two koys and 
if, rtd by tha; on right so Bone apindloonholsbabrogn ja aud 
collat-bone a small bronze fibula, gilded, with pioce of coloured glass in 
ft the tooth wore vory perfect, and evidently of m young poraon ; in the 
Tower jaye a tooth not up, being porhaps a mill tooth, several of which wore 
found above it, In the afternoon, during our absonce, four graves were 
‘opened, one largo ; two of children, very small, ono having only dislocated 
dono, the effect of the plough, Nothing was found in thom, we were told. 
On Juno 1, in the presence of Mr. O. Roach Smith and mysolf, a 
rove was openod. It was that of a very large man, the thigh-bone, of 
reat circumference, was 18} in. long. ‘This was tho skeleton with the 
ock-bone upright, and the skull gono: nothing was found in this gravo, 
‘Tho noxt grave was that of woman, it was thought, but it was of a 
porson of large size, the thigh-bono being 17 in. long. ’ Tn it were found 
f Knife ond foar nails of iron, which had pothaps held together « rude 
oft, of which no trace remaied. Rete! 
“Altogether, from the complete absence of weapons, spears, and a1 
in tho “we, graves, aud the plainnoss of the ornamenta inthe women's 
‘graves, Mr. Roach Smith is disposed to infor that the people were vory 
or — thrall rs ; aud the shallowness of the graves avoiding 
a, implying 
ig directions are agains cil 
the date may have been after Christian times, perhaps as late as the Sth oF 
‘9th century.” 
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Antiquities amy Works af Set Eyhibiter. 

By the Rev. Gnzvuniz J. Onesten.—Specimens of Greek and Byzantine 
gems and jewellery, lately acquired in the Bast, ‘They eonsist of bronze 
Fing-seal, found near Tarsus.—Bronzo do., in the form of a shoo, inscribed 
with a lizard, perhaps Gnosti, found at Becoli, near Naples —Bronzo seal, 
found at Samaria—Bronzo seal, an archer, found in Spria.—Iroa ring. 
seal, bought at Constantinople. —Jade-stono derveesh’s amulet, with a 
Cufie inseription.—Three terra-cottas, found in the mounds of Crocodilo- 
polis (Medinet), in the Fyoum, Egypt—Stone crocodile from do.—Stoue 
figure, with Greck inscription, }— Wooden platter from do.—Bronze 
lion from do.—Bronze stand or altar, perhaps Coptie.—Chafing or incense 
dish, perhaps Coptie.—Candlestick, perhaps Coptic, from Medinet, in the 
Fyoum.—Coptic cross, from the ancient conveut of Dayr Bablin, at Old 
Caieo (Babylox).—Copper bird, Byzantine or Arab work,—Bronze foot, 
with Oriental inseription, bought at Smyrma,—Medizeval seal, with eardinal’s 
hat, Ttalian.—Hebrew eharm.—Charm or amlot.—Greck ring —Greek (?) 
Dead in form of a vase, found at Arsinoe, Medinet, in the Fyoum.—Collee- 
tion of 22 Oriental seals, of Cufle, Arabie, Persian, Turkish, Hebrew, 
One has a zodiac de. and was, perhaps, & 
Aerveesh’s amulet—Collection of 12 Greek and Roman genis—Do.— 
Roman paste, found at Pozzuoli, with the Farnese Hereules.—Jade bead, 
with a stag? Greck (?)—Rock erystal-seal, with a monogram, found at 
Smyrna—Two Nicolo Oriental goms.—Lapis Lazuli gom—Five oar. 
ings and two pendant omaments, found in tombs at Alexandria: Greck. 
—two ear-rings, Greck, found in Macedonia.—Ear-ring, found near Seu- 
tari: Byzantine (?)—Ring, Byzantiue (2), found at Pesth.—Sunall terminal 
image, found at Athens.—Gem, apparently Gnostio, with an inscription in 
Roman, Palmyrene, and Phosniclan(?) characters. Itwas bought at Smyrna. 

‘By the Rev. H. Hoxxer—An Indian jowel, supposed to be of great 
yolug. Tt was a white spinelle, which hid been set in gold, with rubies 
round it. Its constituents were said to be very nearly those of the topaz. 
The late Major Honner received it as a reward for distinguished military 
services rendered in Ceylon to the Inte king of Kandi. Tt had been worn 
the turban of the Inte king, and was probably an antique, the cutting 
Doing considered to be European 

‘By Mr. Avexapen Nusa 



























































‘Two side-picers of a casket of wood (pro- 
ably walnut or chestnut), 13 in. long by 4 high, ‘The insides retain traces 
of rel paint, and have grooves for a sliding lil. On the outside are plate 
of bone or ivory, secured by numerous pieces of the same material, 
Smamented in the following manner :—n broad border of rosettes, of varied 
Gesign, rans round the whole, within which are, on the one, scenes of the 
chase, on the other, figures dancing to the sound of music. 

Tn the first, hunters armed with a spear and a bow and arrow, and ac- 
companied by huge, shorttailed mastitis, attack a stag, and steal upon an 
Gneuuseious hare of hiage dimensions, while a leopard and a wolf are playing 
or fighting in one eorner. Tho hunters are in a complete stato of nudity, 
fexeept that they wear pointed caps, and that one has a fying searf. - On 
See etn Ogura roprseted in two groups of fo each 5 tvo of 
these are blowing horns of elephant tusks, and one beating a tambourine 
and daneing in & grotesque attitude to the musie, Another persounge is 
skipping with a rope, aud holding a garland in his left and a searfin his 
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‘Two others are dancing with scarfs, which they wind about 
fof over their bodies, and one holds a scarf and two garlands. One figure 
holds out a scarf, and a tall oblong box or frame, on the top of which aro 
four balls, porhaps intended to represent flowers. ‘The groups are separated 
jy an object which may be intended to represent a door with eurtains, or 
possibly a couch. ‘Tho excoution of these figures is rade, though spirited, 
find more particulary in the case of the animals, The figures are nude, 
fexcopt as Fogards tho scarfs, which have been mentioned, and the anatomy 
‘of the muscles is ostentatiously marked, ‘The hair is represented by round 
Jumps. 

‘This casket evidently belongs to the same class as that recently acquired 
by the South Kensington Musoum from Mr. Jobn Webb, who purchased 
it from the chapter of the eollogiato church of Veroli, near Rome, On th 
last are mythological stories, as that of Europa, partly misunderstood and 
niitreprencated, and grotesquo Gancing figures of the aame character as 
‘thoso of the present example. 

Other examplon re simlrly adorned cvket i the anaiiy of t 
ceathodval of Volterra beats representations of the labours of Heroules 
in the public museum at Arezzo, wrestling figures ; portions of a casket at 
Goodrich Court, the education of tho, infant Achilles by Cheiron the 
Centaur, and s0 forth, 

All these are executed in the same quasi-antiquo stylo, and characterized. 
by tho samo exaggerated demonstration of tho form of the museles, and the 
treatment of the bair. Tho legs are usually very slender, particularly 
the ancles, and tho fot small, while the arms aro very fleshy aud muscu 
Jar ; tho Knees aro usually very prominent, 

‘These pocliarton wil wufllenly ds 
from thoso of the antique i 




































inguish the works of this style 
h they have been froquently con 
founded, even by those well versed in_ani ‘Tho uo of mythiologi- 
cal subjeot, or of those taken from public games, may bo readily explained, 
if wo supposo these easkots to havo been mado at Byzantium, Somo of 
ly one preserved in tho sacristy of the cathedral of Lyons, 
have medallion heads, with unmistakeablo Byzantine head-dresses. A fow 
‘figures, treated in this quasi-antique manner, are in 
jjoxtaposition with others stift style adopted by the Greek 
‘of tho posticonoslastio period, for the representation of sacred por~ 
soonges. Ono of those is in the British Museum ; and a most remarkable 
‘one, representing tho “ Forty Martyrs,” is in the Museum at Berlin, In 
‘both these tho figures are accompanied by Greek inscription 
‘None of the ivory earvings of this style have afforded data for a precise 
Aetermivation of the time when they ware excouted ; but it would appear 
cortain that they cannot dato from @ period earlier then the ninth century, 
nor do they soom to bo lator than tho fourteenth. Many wore probably 
‘oxeeuted in tho eleventh and twelfth, and they appear to have been brought 
into Italy in considerable numbers, as although entire easkots aro raro, 
fragments aro not uneommon, ‘They differ much as regards the goodno 
of the execution ; some, os for instaneo one preserved in the sacristy of th 
coset of La Cava netr Naples, being adwirably carved, while otters are 
rude, 
‘They are interesting to the student of the history of art, as showing that 
Byzantine art was not as exclusively religious as writers on the sulject have 
usually assumed to have been the case; and that the traditions of the 
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mythology and the art of pre-Christian times, continued to excreise an 
influence in Byzantium for a very long period. 

By Mr. MoH. Suira—A massive gold fore-fnger (or thumb?) ring. 
On the inside isthe inseription ‘nul ey bien’; on the exterior, “*p! Leweys.” 
‘The impress isa lion. The ring was found on the tooth of a harrow by 
Inbourers when working in a field of Mr. W. Bell's, in tho parish of Great 
Ormesby, Norfolk, on January 31, 1816, "It weighs soventoen ponnyweights, 
and was considered to be of late fourteenth century work. 

By Mr. 0. Donxrono Guexxway.—A steel seal, with the handle forming, 
a miteracker, much enriched with good foriated ornament—serenteonth 
‘eontury work. Arms, three bull's heads erased, between as many ehevrouels 


On the 19th June the meeting of members for the reception of the 
Auditors’ Report was hold, Lord ‘Talbot de Malahide in the chair, ‘The 
Report (which appears on page 287) was read and unanimously approved, 
‘aud, after a yote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting adjourned. 


























Archaeslogical Enteligence. 


Tt cannot fail to be interesting to such of our readers as may be con- 
nected with the western counties, to learn that the formation of an, Arch 
logical Sociaty for Devonshire has boen inaugurated in the anciont city 
io President of the Society is tho Viee-Warden of the Stan~ 
Mr frigndly co-operation the Institute has 80 
‘been indebted in investigations of the documentary and other anti- 
{quities of Devon and Cornwall. ‘The historian of Tiverton, Col, Harding, 
‘and Mr, W. R, Orabbe, F.8.A., will take the part of hon, secretaries, and 
‘supply further information to any persons who may regard with interest so 
desirable a project. 
‘A catalogue or index of referonco to the principal oxamples of medi«yal 
inting in. Bngland has long been in course of preparation by Mr, B, L, 
Blackitene, F.8.A- Such a genoral enumeration of tho soattred rel 
of middle-age art and symbolism has boon froquently desired, he wor 
will be arranged in two parts, tho first forming an index of all examples 
that exist or are recorded to have formerly existed in our country, showing 
their nature, dato, and situations in churches or other buildings ; the 
second division will present a eataloguo of the various subjects reprosentod, 
‘Scripture histories, allegorical suljects, moralities, &e. 
student of medinval art a complete 
handbook of reference not, to our knowledge, been produced 
in any country. Subscribers’ names are received by the author, at 33, 
Bernard Street, Russell Square. ‘The work will form one volume, royal 
810., prico (to subscribers) 16s 
We have pleasure io noticing the recent production, by Mr. Henr 
Laing, the compiler of the valuable catalogues of Soottish seals, of a 
‘colored representation of the ceiling of Queen Mary's audience chamber in 
‘tho palace of Holyrood, with its elaborate heraldic decorations, devices, and 
other details of beautiful design, A chromosithograph has been executed 
from Mr. Laing's drawing, and’ also a colored photograph on a swallor 
feale. ‘Those persons who may desire to possess this memorial of the 
‘imos of Mary Stuart, are requested to apply to Mr. W. M‘Culloch, Keoper 
of the Museuin, Soe, of Autiqn, of Seotland, Ediaburgh. 




















































Notices of Archaeological Publications. 

PAROCHIAL AND FAMILY HISTORY OF THE DEANERY OF TRIGG 

MINOR, IN THE COUNTY OF CORNWALL, By Joux Macixax, 

Ey. FSA, Bo, 
pleasure in introducing to the favourable attention of our 
fart of a Parochial and Family History of the County of 
Comvall, containing the parish of Blisand, in the deanery of Trigg 
Minor in that county, by Mr. Maclean, ‘The historieal works and notices 
of the county have not hitherto obtained, or deserved, any high reputation, 
‘The earliest that we possess of any value is tho “ Survey ” of Carew, first 
printed, after the decease of the writer, in 1602, and afterwards expanded 
n'a somewhat enlarged form in successive quarto editions, of which the last 
‘was published under the eareful editorship of Lord de Dunstanville, ‘The 
bother independent historical work, of real importance, is the volume of 
Magna Britannia, containing Cornwall, by Daniel'and Samuel Lysons, 
‘which, though executed with all the learning and acute observation and 
esearch that might be expected from those excellent antiquaries, eannot 
be regarded as more than a correct oufline of the physical features and 
archeological objects of interest contained in the county. ‘The latest 
parochial history was edited, with some original matter, by the late 
Ye. Davis Gibbons ; but the copious extracts from the unpublished mana 
scripts of Tonkin and Hals, on which the work was chiefly founded, have 
faded but Tittle to the value of it; and the unfortunate typographic 
inaccuracy of the work throughout the whole of it, has eontributed greatly 
to impair its popularity. 

nthe part of Mr. Maclean's work now before us itis impossible not to 
recognise iamediately the learning and research of its author, and to 
discern the promise of a really useful and instructive county history. Our 
‘only apprehension is that a work, commenced on such a scale and plan, 
rust necessarily be a work of great labour, and of slow progress, unlessthe 
‘author shall succeed in enlisting in his service co-adjutors not inferior to 
himself. 

‘The present part contains (besides rather copious introduction, not 
especially eonnceted with the county) the parish and manor of Blisiand, 
called in earlier manuscripts “ Bliston” and * Bluston,”” and several other 
Aependent manors that have since been severed from the principal lordship 
or manor of Blisland. In connection with these, a specimen of an old 
extent or survey of it has been printed, and very ample end careful 
Diograp principal families which have, 
from time to time either resided on it or become local landowners there. 
‘Tho volume is further illustrated with the armorial bearings of those 
families, and with various woodeuts of the local objects of primeval and 

ity to be found within the district to which this part is 
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ON THE ROMAN STATION AT SLACK. , 
2y PAIRLUSS BARBER, Hon Seto he Hadderatel Achastopa and Topoprapha 


‘Tae Roman station at Slack, in Longwood, in the parish 
of Huddersfield, is believed to be the Cambodunum of the 
Itineraries, but the degree of certainty now existing on the 
subject has not been attained without much controversy, in 
which the eminent antiquaries, Camden, Burton, Gate 
Horsley, Watson, Whitaker the historian of Manchester, 
Whitaker the historian of Leeds, and more recently, the late 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, have taken part. In their several 
works are to be found exhaustive arguments on the data 
before them, and the memvir “ On the site of Cambodunum,” 
by the Rev, Joseph Hunter, in the 32nd vol. of the Archzwo- 
logia, supplies a summary of the different opinions that had 
been held up to the year 1846. 

In this memoir Mr. Hunter arrives at the conclusion 
that the claim of Slack must henceforth be abandoned, and 
that it is at Greteland that we ought hereafter to fix the 
site of the long-lost station. It is the purpose of this paper 
to supply data rather than arguments, but it is proper here 
to remark that Mr. Hunter’s conclusion is arrived at on a 
very bare balance of probabilities, in which his own opinion 
as to the suitability of the Greteland site is allowed to turn 
the scale in its favour, while he omits to consider that the 
remains at Slack are far greater and more extensive, and 
moreover situated on a Roman road in the required direc- 
tion, of which clear traces still exist in the immediate vici- 
nity. It may also be stated, that Mr. Hunter observes, 
“that all idea of actually tracing this Iter by indicia of it 
still remaining is vain.” "This may be true, speaking of the 

2 Communicated tothe Section of An- Insitute, held. at Kingslon-upon-Hall 
‘at the Aunoal Meoting of tho Jal, 187. 
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Iter as a whole, but if we once admit that as civilization 
progressed a Roman road would be likely to form, as this 
still does in parts, an artificial local boundary, we have a 
clue to the probable line which may be worth following. 

At Slack itself, the Roman road is still the boundary 
between the important parishes of Halifax and Hudders- 
field, and the occurrence of Maplin Cross, a boundary cross, 
(probably more ancient than any parochial divisions,) close 
to the line of the road, where its site is still’ marked by a 
short stone pillar, placed there for the purposo, suggests that 
anciont crosses may be found at other points in the true 
direction. Thus, at Rastrick, from three to four miles east, 
wo find another ancient cross, and on the hill-side, suffi- 
ciontly near it, are traces of a road in the cultivated ground, 
still distinctly visible, and always spoken of by the inhabi- 
tants as the “old road.” About two miles further east, 
over a ford still existing across the river Calder, in the line 
of this “old road,” we have another ancient cross, called 
‘Walton Cross, on the boundary between Dewsbury and Birstal, 
and, about a mile to the east again, is Cleckheaton, where a 
Roman camp formerly existed; while at Beeston, close to 
Leeds, is a place called Cross Flatts. It is said also that 
other crosses, or indications of crosses, occur in the interval. 
In this way, we'may infer that the rond took a direct course 
to Leeds, where indications of Roman occupation exist to a 
greater extent than is generally supposed, and where by 
some the Legeolium of Autonine’s Itinerary is placed, instead 
of at Castleford. 

Certain it is, that the line thus indicated is the most direct 
that could be taken to Tadcaster, and that though all the 
crosses mentioned are not now, like Maplin Cross and Wal- 
ton Cross, on actual boundaries, they are all very ancient ; 
Rastrick Cross and Walton Oross, at any rate, being as 
ancient as the existing early remains at Dewsbury, attri- 
buted to the Saxons, Unfortunately only the bases remain, 
but these are massive, and richly sculptured with foliated 
and interlacing patterns, 

‘This method of arriving at the probable direction of this 
Iter may be fallacious ; but many other arguments might be 
urged in favour of the line thus indicated, at any rate be- 
‘tween Slack and Leeds, and the idea is suggested as one 
worth following, though for the purposes of this memoir it is 
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unnecessary, even if time would permit, to pursue it further? 
Enough has beon said to shew that the position of Slack 
possesses antiquarian features of more than ordinary. in 
terest ; and though the recent excavations there ‘have 
not yet added much to what Watson and Whitaker have 
already described, they havo at any rate reopened and 
exhibited in considerable detail to. the presont generation 
the indications which Watson and Whitaker examined under 
less advantageous conditions. 

The plan (see map) is reduced from an accurate survey, 
on a scale of 30 fect to the inch, of the traces recently 
brought to light ; but it shows the eastern portion only of 
the area over which the remains are believed to extond, 

The enclosure near the farm house is called the Croft, 
and the indications shown there no doubt. represent. the 
remains referred to by Watson as “The Hall Body.” The 
three other fields to the east of the croft are “The Bald 
Fields,” and it was at the intersection of the three fences of 
these that the altar to Fortune, mentioned by Watson, was 
discovered, which it is only reasonable to suppose was oxi- 
ginally in some manner connected with the building there 
shown. 

‘This building will be better understood by a reference to 
the larger plan and section (see map), and to it might pro- 
perly be added another hypocaust, further to the east, found 
in January, 1824, removed at the instance of Dr, Walker, an 
eminent local antiquary, and re-erected in the grounds of 
B. H. Allen, Esq., Groen’ Head, Huddersfield, where Joseph 
Beaumont, Esq., tho present occupier, most kindly permits 
its inspection by the curious. 

It will bo scen that theso romains exhibit the ordinary 
arrangement of a Roman hypocaust. The south-west room 
was that first opened, and here in ono corner a small portion 
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of the floor remained perfect, shewing the arrangement of 
pillars of small square tiles, bearing a larger tile as a cap, 
and then a larger slab nearly 2 fect square : a series of such 
slabs covered the area and supported a thick layer of strong 
conerete, large masses of which, broken in, were presumed 
to have been disturbed by Mr. Whitaker in the researches 
recorded in his History of Manchester. In the next chamber 
opened (No. 2) none of the concrete remained in situ, 
Dut traces of the pillars, nearly all of which were of stone 
rudely squared, were found. ‘This chamber had been heated 
from No. 1 through two arches, the sides and springers of 
which are still in position. Immediately to the north of 
No. 2 a concrete floor was met with, raised on debris to the 
level of the upper floor of the hypocausts ; and in the north- 
east corner of the building, level with the lower floor of the 
hypocausts, was a slab of concrete, with a lip all around, 
shewing that there had once been raised sides round it. 
This slab was quite perfect, and bore traces of having been 
wor with water: its dimensions are 13 ft. by 6 ft. The 
removal at a previous time of the stones composing the sur- 
rounding walls had destroyed the sides; but there can be 
no doubt that this slab was once the bottom of a bath, which, 
when complete, must have been an interesting specimen 
of Roman work, When water was poured on to it, by 
buckets full, it followed the lines worn by use in the surface, 
and found its way at once to the N.E. corner into a drain, 
the existence of which was not previously suspected. 

‘The hypocaust in No. 3 is similar in all respects to No. 1, 
but heated independently. No. 4, on the other hand, has 
been heated from No. 2, and bears traces of alteration, which 
may be noticed in detail. 

‘The original floor is of concrete, on a level with the lower 
floor of the hypocausts. Upon this, at a period subsequent. 
to the original erection of the building, has been deposited a 
layer of rubbish about a foot in thickness, and on this 
another floor, composed of red tiles, has been laid, and on 
this again has been raised a shallow hypocaust with shorter 
pillars, some of stone and some of tile, bearing a floor level 
with the upper floor of the rest of the building. To the 
north of No, 4 there appears to have been a small open 
yard, under which the drain above referred to ran. ‘The 
Covers of ‘it are still in position, and one of them is pierced 
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with four holes, like a modern dish stone, to receive any 
surface water from the area. 

Tt was hoped that the debris on which the concrete floor 
near the bath is raised, and the rubbish under the tile floor 
in No. 4, would yield some coin or other remain that might 
indicate ‘the date to be assigned to their deposition, and on 
a more complete examination they may possibly do so. In 
the debris under the concrete have been found several pieces 
of wall. stucco, made of fine lime, with small particles of brick 
and brick-dust mixed with it, In some cases layers can be 
detected, and in all a fine smooth surface has been obtained 
by rubbing ; so that it is clear there had been a permanent 
and somewhat finished structure either stripped or destroyed 
which supplied the debris, ‘The tiles also forming the 
middle floor of No. 4, though flat on the surface, are found 
on the underside to have had flanges, as roof tiles, which 
have been broken away, either by design or accident, before 
thoy were laid on theit present bed. : 

The other indications in the survey are either paved roads 
or foundations of walls, one of which is battered at a consi- 
dorable angle, and appears to have had a trench outside it. 
This is in a direct line from N.W. to SE, and forms part of 
one side of an oblong about 320 ft. by 450 ft., the angles 
and lines of which are clearly discernible in ‘the present 
surface of the land, 

‘A singular remain close to the farm-house requires special 
notice. Supposing the oblong above mentioned to be the 
original camp, this remain would be near the centre of the 
north side of it, the one nearest to the Iter, and its position 
is thus associated with the probable entrance to the station. 
The shape of this romain is rectangular, with embrasures at 
regular intervals of 4 ft, 6 in, in the external wall. ‘These 
embrasures are about 6 in. wide on the outside, and rather 
more than 2 ft. within, They commence level with the 
original groundline externally, and with the floor of the 
building on the inside; about 2 f% in height of the walls 
remain, and there is nothing to show that the embrasures 
may not have been considerably higher. Seven hare already 
been opened, and as excavations are continued further west- 
ward, more ‘may be found. No explanation of the object 
of these openings has been suggested, and it was at first 
thought that they might form part of a structure mueh later 
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in date than the station, but on a close examination the walls 
were found to rest on the original surface, where fragments 
of Roman tiles and bricks in large quantities still remained 
as they had fallen. 

In construction all the walls are very rude, being built of 
undressed stones laid for the most part in tempered clay, 
and even the battered wall, where workmanship was neces- 
sary in order to get the chamfered edge in tho different 
courses of stone forming the slope, is of the rudest kind, 
The bricks and tiles on the other hand are excellent, and 
have been made with great care and skill. They exhibit all 
the varied forms that would be used in the flues, pillars, and 
floors of the hypocausts and for roofing purposes, and on 
several fragments and some whole roof tiles, is found the 
now well-known impression cow. 111. Bre., which has been 
the subject of almost as much controversy as the site of 
Cambodunum itself—but of this more hereafter. 

On the supposed site of the station itself no human 
remains that can be referred to the Roman period have 
been found, but about 400 yards to the N.E., near the 
line of the Iter, and about 2 ft. below the present sur- 
face, a sepulchre was discovered in 1866, which is of such 
am interesting character as to merit a detailed deserip- 
tion. 

As originally erected, it would present to the eye a large 
rectangular block of rough walling, 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 
and 2 ft. 6 in, high. On removing the stones from the upper 
surface, this block was found to contain a rectangular cavity 
about 6 ft. long by 1 ft. 6 in. wide. In this were arranged nine 
roofing tiles, exch measuring 21 in. x 16in,, in the following 
order :—three on each side leaning against each other, so as 
to form in the section an equilateral triangle with the ground 
for its base, two vertically at the east end, and one at the 
west. ‘The flanges of the tiles were placed uppermost ; along 
the ridge and over each joint were ridge-tiles, 1 ft. 6 in. long, 
with a span of 7 in, at one end and 5 in. at theother. Each 
flat roof-tile bears on its external surface the stamp CoH. 1111 
Bre, A similar tomb of tiles stamped 1z@. 1x. Hisp. found 
near York, 1768, is figured, Archeologia, vol. ii. pl 
in Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, pl. xi.,with a like tomb found at 
York, 1833, and now in the Museum there. Tn the angles 
of the cavity above the tiles was coarse sand, on which the 
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stones forming the upper surface rested, and beneath the 
tiles lay the contents of the sepulchre. 

These are all preserved, and present fragments of glass 
(possibly unguontaries) and of an earthenware cinerary um 
of the pale colour of an ordinary fire-brick, lumps of ‘char- 
coal, with a heterogeneous mass of decayed matter con- 
taining calcined bones, and a large aumber of nails of the 
same type as the ordinary wrought-iron nails of the present 
day, Some of these had been present in the charcoal during 
the cremation, or had been in wood subsequently burnt, and 
the outside of them thus carbonised had been preserved as 
a shell, while the rest of the nail had oxydised and corroded 
away.? ‘There were no indications that cremation had taken 
place on the spot, and the broken condition of the contents 
has probably been the result of their collection and removal 
to the place of interment. 

Now that a veritable tomb has been found in situ, it is 
hoped that further researches will disclose others, and that 
some monumental inscriptions may turn up which will settle 
conclusively, not only the name and approximate date of 
the station itself, but the true interpretation of the letters 
BRE so intimately connected with it. These have, since 
the time of Camden, beon a puzzle to antiquaries. ‘They 
have been read as signifying Bretamnorum, Bretonum, Bre- 
menensium, Bremetacensium, Brennorum, and Breucoram. 

The last reading is supported by a correspondent of 
Notes and Queries; subscribing himself “ Queen’s Gardens ;” 
‘and more recently the Rev. Thomas James, F.S.A., of 
Nether Thong, near Huddersfield, has advaneed the following 
negative and affirmative reasons for preferring Breucorum 
to Brennorum, which may be considered as the interpreta- 
tion second to it in point of probability. “On the negative 
side,” he observes, “that no cohorts of the Brenni, who in- 
habited a portion of the anciont Illyricum now forming part 
of Bavaria, are known to have been enlisted by their Roman 
conquerors. The name Brenni does not occa in the lists 
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of Roman legions and cohorts which have been preserved, 
nor can it be found in any ancient military inscription ex- 
tant, A collection of the abbreviated Latin'sentences which 
were more frequently to be met with on ancient stones, and 
marble monuments, and in books, was made by Sertorius 
Ursatus, a learned ‘professor at Patavia, in Italy, who 
flourished about the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
was published in a volume in Paris in the year 1723, and 
contains upwards of five thousand different inscriptions, with 
the explanation in full of each added. In this collection 
there is no cohort of the Brenni mentioned. But, on the 
affirmative side, the abbreviated titles of three separate 
cohorts of the Breuci are inserted. The title of the first is 
cox. 111, BREUG. ‘The title of the second is the same as that 
on the tiles dug up at Slack, namely, com. ms. brn. ; and 
the title of the third is con, vir. prev. It is worthy of 
notice that the last term in these three examples varies in 
its abbreviated form, from which it may be inferred that 
each cohort had a recognised rule of its own for the manner 
in which it inscribed its designation. ‘The Breuci, of which 
nation it is maintained that the cohors quarta, equally with 
the cohors tertia and the cohors septima, above specified, 
consisted, were of Celtic origin, and inhabited the ancient 
Pannonia, which is represented by the modern Hungary. 
‘They were conquered by the Romans in the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, and being naturally of a warlike disposition, and 
trained for military service, numbers of their youths were 
soon draughted avvay from’ their own country, to swell the 
imperial legions in other parts.” 

In coins and other objects the recent excavations have 
been singularly barren, when it is remembered that the 
increased height of the present surface over the original 
level of the station leaves a layer varying from one to three 
and even four feet in thickness, in which any objects left on 
its abandonment might be preserved. Of coins only twelve 
have been found that can be identified. ‘hese ran from 
Vespasian to Trajan, and comprise one Juda capta. A 
plain bronze fibula, a small bronze loop with rivets in it, 
two small hemispheres of white marble, and a bronze enae 
meled ornament (figured at the close of this memoir) are 
all that demand notice. 

Fragments of coarse pottery and of leaden pipes have 
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been met with, and a large quantity of galena, but this, 
from its position in a wall of the hypocaust, may have been 
deposited at a comparatively recent period. 

‘The results above detailed, though meagre when compared 
with those obtained elsewhere, are not without a direct 
bearing on the early history of Yorkshire; and this bearing 
is greatly enhanced when they come to be considered in 
connection with surrounding remains, and illustrated by an 
examination of the local etymology. 

‘This at once supplies us with no inconsiderable addition 
to the arguments in favor of Slack as the site of Cambo- 
dunum ; for not only does the position satisfy the meaning 
of the word, “a fortress on or near to a crooked hill,” as 
Mr. Watson and others have observed, but the echo of the 
name itself may be still detected in the name of an adjoin- 
ing township, Scammonden, which, on early rolls of the 
manor of Wakefield, is, as the late deputy steward, Mr. 
Lumb, has stated, found written “Scamoden.” It has also 
been suggested that Gosport, a place immediately to the north. 
of Slack, is “ Cohortis porta,” a dexivation which its position 
seems to justify, though the British prefix gos, little, and 
the British etymon of our word “porch,” might equally ex- 
plain it. 

The word Cambodunum is itself Celtic, and it occurs not 
only here, among the Celtic Brigantes, but also among the 
Celtic inhabitants of Noricum, in the Rhoetian Alps, and, sin- 
gularly enough, not far from a Brigantian lake. ‘This civeum- 
stance has given rise to an ingenious suggestion, that the co- 
hort here quartered were Breuci, and named this station after 
the Rhettian Cambodunum, from the neighbourhood of which 
they had sprung. But is it not more natural to infer that 
our Celtic Brigantes, whose extensive occupation of the dis- 
trict is still testified by Celtic names on every side, had here, 
on their southern frontier, a stronghold named by them 
Cambodun, for the same reasons that. had influenced their 
Celtic brethren in giving the same name to their town, It 
may, moreover, and with reason, be maintained, not only 
that the Brigantes held the forests and hills here in great 
strength, but further, that it was here that that warlike 
tribe, after maintaining a doubtful contest with Petilius 
Cerealis, were met and ultimately subdued by some of Agri- 
cola’s forces; and that this was one of the chain of posts 
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which Tacitus informs us were established by that general 
along the frontier of the several districts which had sub- 
mitted, with so much care and judgment, that no part of 
the country, even where Roman arms had never penetrated, 
could think itself secure from the vigor of the Con- 
queror.* 

‘As he formed at Mancun (as we may call it) and Caer 
Ebraue, Celtic towns, which became Mancunium and Ebora- 
cum, so here he would find Cambodun and make it Cam- 
bodunum, 

And if to him we ascribe the first Roman occupation of 
the site, there are reasons, both negative and affirmative, 
why the alterations made in it should be considered the 
work of the Sixth Legion, which came over with Hadrian, 
It is stated that the fourth cohort of the Breuci were at 
this time part of that legion. ‘Their name does not occur on 
the tiles in the broken flanges forming the middle floor of 
the hypocaust No. 4, but does occur in profusion on the tiles 
found on the surface. 

That part of the sixth legion was here at a period sub- 
sequent to the alteration, is also certain, from the altar to 
Fortune, which bears the inscription which may be thus read 
in eatenso, “ Fortunw sacrum Caius Antonius Modestus cen- 
turio legionis sexte victricis pie fidelis votum solvit lubens 
merito.” This altar, which has a focus, and a step at the 
base as if to kneel on, was found immediately over it near 
the apsidal end of No. 4. What more likely than that the 
Centurion Modestus, finding the quarters of his predecessor 
unsuitable, should alter them, and mark the commencement 
of his occupation by an appropriate dedication to the goddess 
who had favoured him ? 

The limits of this memoir preclude further remarks; a 
volume might be written on the points of interest above 
alluded to. 

It is hoped, however, that enough has been said to keep 
alive the interest felt by archeologists in the matter, and 
to record, though somewhat scantily, the results that have 
attended the labours of the Huddersfield Archmological 
Association, under the direction of whose late secretary, 
the Rev. George Lioyd, F.8.A., the funds subscribed for 
the Slack explorations have been for the most part ex- 
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pended ; and who have collected, and preserved in a 
Awelling-houso at Outlane, close to Slack, all the objects of 
interest discovered, 
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THE BLACAS GEMS. 
Dy 0. W. KING, 3.8. 
PART III,—RIGURES AND GROUPS. 


Tur figures and groups that struck me as most worthy 
of notice may be estimated from the following scanty glean- 
ings taken almost at random out of so large a number, 
where scarcely one does not possess a special interest of 
its own, 

‘Amethyst, about half-an-inch long, cut with four equal 
sides, perforated through the axis and traversed by a gold 
wire with a loop, showing that the gem served for a pen- 
dant. On each face a good Greek hand has engraved a 
Bacchante, each in a different attitude ’of frenzied inspiration, 
in allusion to the supposed protective influence of the gem 
against the power of wine, whence the name “amethyst” 
was derived. 

Silenus, with the infant Bacchus seated on his one knee, 
whom he is contemplating with the most affectionate inte- 
rest. The little god smiles lovingly back upon his foster 
father, holding in one hand a huge bunch of grapes, in the 
other his thyrsus. The drawing of the old Faun strongly 
reminds us of the somewhat analogous type upon the coins 
of Naxos. It would hardly be possible to find a grander 
example of the Early Sicilian style than is afforded by this 
work, Large square sard of bright yellow tint. 

*Bacchante falling backwards, as if sinking under the 
influence of her god, and vainly supporting herself by 
placing her hand upon a tall amphora, of extremely graceful 
shape. The work is wonderful, for both design and finish, 
and as precious a monument of the mature Greek manner 
as the last-quoted intaglio is of the early. It is almost 
equally remarkable for the uncommon beauty of the mate- 
rial, a sard closely imitating the darker jacinth, 

* Continued fom page 221, ae 
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Young Faun, standing and lifting his cup on high, as if 
about to make a libation ; a large vase is set before him, 
‘A pretty engraving, but much more to be noticed for the 
material, that rare variety ‘of the plasma, Pliny’s Jaspis 
monogrammos, exactly “like the emerald, but traversed by 
an opaque white band through the middle.” It was highly 
valued in all the East as an amulet, and declared by the 
Magi to be especially serviceable to orators. 

Silenus, ready to fall off his donkey, balancing his thyrsus 
on his shoulder, with his wreath put on the end of the staff 
for the sake of equilibrium, is a masterly rendering of the 
idea of the drunken demi-god, by a skilful Greek hand. 
Sard. 

The Indian Bacchus seated, with a Faun standing at his 
side : to him old Silenus, kneeling, proffers a huge bowl of 
wine. The drawing of the group is extremely good, and it 
is engraved with extraordinary skill; but the very pic- 
torial arrangement of the figures, coupled with the Eéruscan 
border utterly inconsistent with’ the freedom of the style, 
inspires a strong suspicion of a modern origin. Sard of 
large size. 

Maiden with a pitcher in her hand, standing in a pensive 
attitude before a sepulchral cippus, as if bringing thither 
libations to the manes of a parent. If therefore the subject 
demands an appellation, we may see in it Electra at the 
tomb of Agamemnon. The “TipSopos, « Girl with Pitcher,” 
was a popular subject at Athens : the figure was a regular 
decoration upon the tombs of girls who had died before 
marriage, ‘Themistocles, when surveyor of the aqueducts, 
had one made in bronze out of the fines paid by offenders 
against his jurisdiction, which the Persians carried off from 
the sack of Athens to Sardis, where he recognised it during 
his exile. ‘The pure style of this work warrants its assign- 
ment to the times of Phidias ; gems referable to that period 
with certainty, are, as K. 0. Milller justly remarks, very 
rarely to be met with. Pale sard. 

Esculapius, leaning on his club, a vigorous work in the 
later Roman manner, is made precious by the unparalleled 
beauty of the stone, a jacinth-like sard. A bust of the same 
god, showing the shoulders, and contemplating his staff, is 
to be noticed as a Greek work. Sard. 

The “Pyrrhus” of the catalogue is nothing more than 
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a Mars Ultor of mediocre Roman work, but in a very fine 
sard, 

Moreury, weighing a soul in his balance, is beyond all 
question a copy of the once célebrated Hamilton scarabeus, 
itself a modem imitation of the well-known Etruscan mirror- 
picture. Sardonyx of remarkably rich colours. 

Lion seen in front, standing on his fore-paws, with body 
rect in the air, as if just alighting from a bound: a sin- 
gular example of foreshortening, and very successfully carried 
out. Nicolo. 

Diomede seated, grasping the Palladium, a Roman engra~ 
ving of the better class, but infinitely more interesting for 
the quality of the stone itself, a pure deep green plasma, 
easily to be mistaken for a deep coloured emerald. 

“Hercules Musarum,” the hero seated on a rock and 
playing on the lyre: bold Roman work, on a large dark 
amethyst, one of the very finest intagli to be met with in 
this stone. 

Hunter about to spear a monstrous wild-boar ensconced 
within a reedy thicket ; like Horace’s Hebrus— 


“+ Qeler alto Iatitantem fraticeto excipere apram."” 


‘A curious subject, but done in a mediocre Roman style. 
Sard. 

Lyre, formed by two Cupids supporting an oviform vaso, 
from which the strings proceed. Very curious, from its 
unmistakably being a clumsy adaptation of the unique 
representation of the Clepsydra of the Circus Maximus, 
made by a modern artist who totally misunderstood the 
meaning of his prototype. Visconti consequently describes 
it as the shield of Minerva, borne up by two genii, so 
making a lyre. Banded agate, like the original. 

Achilles disarmed, standing amongst the pieces of his 
panoply, which lie scattered on the ground about him, 
Done in a strangely loose, flowing manner upon a very 
large nicolo, but of poor quality, apparently the occidental. 

‘Pwo heroes in conversation; drawn in a fine manner, 
that indicates the best Greek period, which makes the 
intaglio doubly curious, its material being a remarkably clear 
plasma. 


+ Figured in Avoh. Journ, vol. xxi. p. 188, 
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Phorbas, son of Apollo, who, having delivered Rhodes 
from a plague of serpents, was therefore immortalized as 
the constellation Ophiuchus. He on the same account is 
figured here as a youth moving forwards begirt with an 
immense serpent, studded with his stars arranged in their 
proper order in the heavens. Engraved. with a delicate 
touch and careful finish, making it one of the finest astrolo- 
gical gems that have come under my observation. Sap- 
green jasper. 

Hercules bearing off the Cretan bull ; a beautiful Greek 
work of the best period. Sard. 

‘The same favourite subject repeated in the early Roman 
style. Sard. 

Omphale clad in the spoils of Hercules, engraved with 
much spirit. Banded agate, partially calcined. 

‘The horses of Diomedes seen in front face : a curious tour 
de force of the Roman engraver. Sard. 

Hercules leading away a pair of these same anthropopha- 
gous steeds, Early Roman work, Sard. 

Satyr surprising’a sleeping nymph (Jupiter and Antiope) 
a good Roman work, but invaluable on the score of the 
material, a true emerald of the best quality. 

Ceres seated in a ¢hensa (sacred chariot), adorned with a 
frieze of figures, drawn by two elephants each mounted 
by his mahout. This design, which is executed in the best 
Roman style, is the original of the numerous copies every- 
where to be met with ; one of the most exact in sardonyx 
being admitted amongst the Castellani gems. Sard, on- 
tirely calcined and opaque. 

Piire, the hawk-headed sun-god, standing wrapped in a 
toga, and holding an Egyptian sceptre : a valuable and rare 
specimen of the Roman-Kgyptian style. Pale amethyst, 

Cupid driving a goat ; inscribed NPIBATA, Privata, the 
name of some Roman lady who owned the signet in the 
second century. Sard. 

‘Two Cupids wrestling in front of a terminal figure of 
Hermes, the patron of the palestra; the pedotribes 
(trainer) standing by and directing their exercise. Later 
Roman style. Sard. 
oda of dotel” Logos, where the 
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‘Mars, fully armed, descending from the skies upon the 
sleeping Tlia, Engraved in the most finished Roman manner 
upon a very beautiful plasma, 

Prometheus constructing the skeleton of man: this very 
curious subject is engraved in a poor, sketchy manner, but 
has all the appearance of a genuine’ production of latish 
Roman art. Sard. 

Victory advancing, her figure occupying the top layer of 
a large and richly-coloured sardonyx. Another Victory, 
combining the character of Hygiea, for she holds and feeds 
her serpent in the regular attitude of that goddess. The 
manner of this latter is extremely grand. Sard. 

‘The giant Gyges, serpent-legged, wrestling with the gry- 
phon, under which form Apollo engaged him in the famous 
‘War of the Giants. The present is a clever modern copy of 
the well-known Townley gem. Sard. 

Mithraic sacramental fable, supporting the holy things, 
and flanked by two erect flambeaux entwined with crested 
serpents, guardians of the mysteries. An exceptionally well- 

engraved example of the talismanic class. Sardoine. 

Sleeping nymph, two goats pasturing in the field above : 
(the constellation Heedi%) a curious instance of an ancient 
attempt at perspective in this branch of art. Sard. 

Cupid holding the Psyche butterfly over the flame of 
an altar: the work belongs to a better and moro early 
pent than the usual run of these sentimental subjects. 

ar 

Agave, in flowing robes, taken from an admirable original. 
Antique paste of a brilliant pale green, and evidently that 
imitation of the Callaina, peridot, mentioned by Pliny as the 
most successful of all the counterfeit precious stones. A 
second paste of the same description may be noticed in 
this collection. 

Apollo standing and resting his lyre upon the head of a 
small female figure, which holds forth a branch of the Del- 
phic fagus. This attendant has been variously explained as 
a choral virgin, or Themis, the primal guardian of Delphi ; 
‘the former explanation being the most plausible. Of this 
group many antique repliche are in existence. A fine jacinth, 
very convex, 

Little boy, holding before him a monstrous mask of a 
giant’s head, entirely covering himself, with which he scares 
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two of his playmates, one of whom tumbles backwards in 
his fright whilst the other makes his escape. At the back 
is a statuette of Pallas on a cippus under a tree ; upon the 
ground a large wine-cooler. This pretty work is undoubtedly 
of the Cinque-eento period, as is apparent, not merely from 
the peculiar cutting of the intaglio, but from the infant 
actors being wingless, and therefore representing mortal 
children, not Cupids ; from the mask having no recognisable 
seenic character of its own ; and lastly, the ground is repre- 
sented in a naturalistic manner, not by a plain line, as is the 
invariable rule in ancient pictures. Black agate. 

Ajax extending his broad shicld over the wounded Teu- 
cor is a very mediocre Ttalo-Greck work, which makes the 
honour formerly done to it the more unaccountable. Tt 
bears engraved on the back the German imperial shield, 
having been used for his private signet by Josoph II, who 
afterwards presented it, as something of great value, to his 
physician, Dr. Barth, Banded agate. 

The same subject, but done in a far superior style, and 
that had not been tinworthy of the dignity assigned to the 
foregoing gem, is placed by its side in the case, 

Boxer, “ squaring his arms,” and advancing to the combat, 
can be no other than Pollux, the patron of pugilists, A fine 
intaglio on a very contracted field, which has been skilfully 
inserted into a larger sard in order to give the design the 
fitting area, 

Pig, walking, displaying all the points Farmer Bull still 
admires in a prize specimen of its kind, is a wonderful 
proof of Greek skill in drawing animals. Sard of large 
size. 

Boy with his bat about to knock off a ball placed on a 
stump set in the ground: a memento of some forgotten 
game amongst the school-boys of Rome. Sard. Another 
relic of the same kind is the lovely little gem, a boy 
trundling his hoop (trochus) and bearing on his shoulder 
the palm tied with ribbons, the prize of vietory in the race. 
Sard. 

Pallas and Neptune disputing for the honour of giving a 
name to Athens. An exact repetition of the design of the 
far-famed cameo’ signed MY (Paris), but in a highly- 
eT TS A eas testatheoms Uecaea went 
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finished Greek manner, and offering every appearance of 
genuine antiquity. Sard, 

Chimera, formed of a mask and other adjuncts united into 
the figure of a bird: engraved in a coarse but vigorous 
manner not common in this class. Sard, set in a gold ring 
of the simplest pattern, but of the most unwieldy weight, 

Antique gold ring, the shank broken, set ‘with a fine 
cabochon jacinth, engraved with a Victory, of fair Roman work, 

‘The Gnostic stones in this cabinet, though few, are worth 
notice for the goodness of their execution, or for their un- 
common magnitude and rare material. Amongst the latter 
particularly to be observed are :— 

Isis holding out her sacred asp in the attitude of Hygiea, a 
crocodile beneath her feeb: the field of the stone occupied with 
several large and complicated monograms, doubtless inclosing 
an invocation understood by the initiated, and communicated 
to the receiver of the gem—*a new name written that no 
man knoweth save he that receiveth the stone.” Reverse, a 
gryphon resting his paw on a wheel, the usual symbol of the 
sun-god; the talisman thus uniting the ideas of the Isiac 
and the Mithraio creeds. Its composition displays an un- 
common richness of symbolism, the gryphon’s tail terminates 
in a serapis-head, his wheel squeezes out of the chrysalis a 
tiny human soul with outstetched hands, in front’ stands 
Thoth’s ibis holding Libra, the horoscope of the native 
owning tho gem.—A stone of which hardly a second antique 
example can be adduced, is an obsidian, polished like a 
mirror, engraved with Horas seated on the lotus, and the 
spell APCENOOPH on the reverse, Green jasper (about 
2} by 2in,), set in a heavy gold swivel. 

Assyrian and Persian axt, whether early or late, are but 
poorly represented in this glyptic assembly. Of the former, 
the only thing worth attention is a fine calcedony cylinder, 
about 2 in, long, which, besides the design, has ‘several . 
vertical lines of unusually neat cuneiform letters. Of the 
latter class, are two scarabeoids in calcedony, one with a 
king on horseback hunting the lion; the other, a boar 
attacked by hounds, both of better execution than is usual 
with Sassanian intagli, 
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The Camei are a part of the collection to which an 
enormous expenditure of money as well as of care has been 
devoted by its late owners, and that too with the happiest 
results. 

First comes the most beautiful piece of all Roman portrait- 
work, the diademed *Head in profile, with the Agis-covered 
bust, long known as that of Constantinus Junior, in conse- 
quence of having been first published under that title by 
Gori in the “Museum Florentinum.” Yet the more saga- 
cious Raspe declared at the time that both style and face 
belonged to Augustus, who appears here with the true 
Apollo type of countenance of which he was so proud in 
life. But Gori was misled by the diadem in gold, originally 
set with precious stones, an addition of Byzantine times, to 
make way for which the former laurel-wreath has been pur- 
posely obliterated, leaving, however, unmistakable traces of 
its previous existence. By this mean expedient the portrait 
was metamorphosed into one of a prince, whose own times 
were incapable of producing anything of merit in this line. 
‘The age of Constantine, to go no lower down, was well 
capable of so disingenuous an appropriation of the labours of 
a better period. Witness his Triumphal Arch, still deco- 
rated with bas-reliefs stolen from that of Trajan, its Parthian 
victories applied to commemorate the fall of Maxentius, 
The cameo, thus new-christened, was probably introduced 
into the ornamentation of a shrine intended for some 
cathedral enriched by the devotion of the new convent.$ 
The little heads in emerald and plasma, now seen in the 
diadem, were inserted by Leone Strozzi to replace the 
original stones, lost before the cameo came into his posses- 
sion, ‘This cameo can, without dispute, be placed first 
amongst the numerous portraits of Augustus, possessing, as 
it does, in addition to wondrous claborateness of detail and 
beauty of finish, unusual magnitude, being an oval of 5} in, 
by 4} in, in a sardonyx of three layers, of which colours a 
happy use has been made by the artist ; the face being ren- 
dered in pearly white, kept’ in flat relief upon a light sard 
ground, the hair and the gis in different shades of drab 
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and brown, It is a curious fact that the east of this cameo 
usually sold (from which Raspe’s drawing was made) does 
not exhibit the Byzantine gold diadem, but only a plain 
bandean ; the former, it would soem, was omitted by the 
modeller in plaster, as being too evidently the interpolation 
of barbarism, 

*Another profile head of the same Cesar, but taken at a 
more advanced time of life, and on a scale about one-third 
of the preceding. ‘This head is in very high relief, and the 
manner strikingly bold and full of expression. It is set for 
a pendant jewel in a Cinque-cento frame of enameled gold, 
wrought in a very elegant pattern. 

"A third profile, of somewhat larger size, but wanting the 
neck, is executed with much higher finish, and in very flat 
relief, displaying more of the Greek than the Roman manner 
of treatment. 

*A fourth, in front-face, and in high relief, on a still more 
extensive scale, is probably due to a skilful modern hand. 
The work reminds one of Bistrucci’s or Girometti’s best per- 
formances. 

*Messalina, with hair dressed in short curls in the pecn- 
liar fashion by which all her portraits are recognised. A 
good likeness and expressive of character, although marked 
by the stiffness of the already declining’ art of her times. 
‘The part below the mouth is deficient, but has been skilfully 
restored in a sardonyx of the same kind, one of rather poor 
quality. ‘The relief, in buff upon a white ground, has been 
Kept very flat, as is most of the camei of Claudian date. 
Dimensions but slightly less than those of the great Au- 
gustus. 

“Livia,” as the finest female head amongst the camei is 
catalogued, exhibits neither the well-known profile of that 
empress, nor the Roman style of engraving. It may with 
good reason be removed to a much earlier school, and in- 
deod seems strongly to resemble the medal-portraits of 
Berenico IL, the head being also veiled and diademed. In 
flat relief, white upon black ; size 14 in. by 1 in. It is set 
in a remarkable enameled frame, with small eyelet holes for 
affixing it to the wood ; having been one of the seven camei 
Aecorating the cabinet of the Sala Grande, Venice, and 
presented (involuntarily) by the municipality to M. Lalle- 
mand, the French Commissary, in 1797. 
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Tiberius, a head in front face, with that of the infant 
Drusus by the side, is a curious turquoise paste taken from a 
large cameo of very great merit. 

Galba, a magnificent head in high relief has all the marks 
of the best period of the Cinque-cento. Nothing can ex- 
coed the spirit of the drawing except the skilfulness of the 
execution. Fine onyx of two layers, 2 in, by 1} in. in size. 
Its companion, about half that measurement, is an indu- 
itable ancient work, and thus affords an excellent means 
of comparison between the two styles. 

Diadumenian, a head executed with unusual breadth of 
manner, and 

Carinus, a laureated head within a reserved rim, worked 
out in the peculiar, neat style of his solidi, are camei well 
deserving of notice, from the rarity of glyptic relies of so 
late a period. 

‘The so-called “Licinius” is a bust in front-faco and high 
relief, of agate onyx two inches high. The head is laureated, 
a distinction which, coupled with the close-shaven chin and 
long throat, combines to prove it cannot belong to the age or 
person of the thick-bearded, bull-necked Dacian, Constan- 
tine's colleague, but, on the contrary, to the days of the first 
Cwsars. Although the nose is gone, there is no difficulty 
in recognising in the face the well-known physiognomy of 
Claudius. 

The same emperor in profile, of work unusually good for 
the artists he patronised. The face is in white, the hair is 
brown, the field dark: in a small sardonyx of the most vivid 
colours. 

Jupiter and Antiope : a satyr guided by Cupid is rushing 
upon a sleeping nymph, whilst a young Faun attempts, mis- 
chievously, to hold him back from the prize : in the centre 
is a cippus supporting a statue of Bacchus. ‘The work of 
the figures, which are it white upon a sard ground, is truly 
admirable, but the entire composition is in the taste of the 
Cinque-cento school, and belongs to the same class as the 
Marlborough “Marriage of Cupid and Psyche.” The gem 
has been about three inches wide, but has lost one-third of 
its area, 

* Medusa’s Head, in $-faco and half-relief, carved in a dark 
amethyst, 24 in, in diameter. Of all rilievi in single- 
coloured gems none that ‘I have seen can compete with this 
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in grandeur of style, excellence of workmanship, and splen- 
our of material. ‘Thero can be litle doubt its primary 
destination was to decorate the imperial cuirass, an idea first 
borrowed from the ABgis of Jupiter. 

* Conjugated busts of a youthful king and queen, The 
family likeness to Apollo, conspicuous in the prince's features, 
declares that we see here one of the early Seleucid, lineal 
descendants of the god of day, not one of the hard-featured 
Ptolomies to whose memory the gem is commonly given 
The relief, flat, in white upon a sard field, is finished with 
astonishing delicacy, and with a manner as superior as it is 
dissimilar to that of the best. camei of Roman times. 

‘Drunken Faun dancing, brandishing his thyrsus, and with 
the skin of a deer thrown across his arm, an overturned vase 
lying on the ground, is a piece that has been repeatedly 
published, and fally equal to the reputation it has so loug 
enjoyed. The rolief is flat and in dark brown upon a white 
ficld: the style belongs to the Greek school. 

*Lion pulling down a bull is executed in precisely the 
samo styl and material, and is one of the best pieces of 
antique animal-painting in stone anywhere to be met with, 

Jupiter, a profile bust in high relief in agate-onyx, 2 in. 
high, has a coarse but bold style of its own, which induces 
me to refer it to a late Roman period. 

‘Venus standing with Cupid in her arms, done in the 
boldest possible relief and in an agate-onyx, 3 in. high, has 
that peculiar air about it that marks the works of Giro- 
metti, the last of the modern Roman masters. 

Centauress recumbent, suckling her infant foal, engraved 
after the Greek manner in a peculiar and flat relief, is a 
yery interesting work, as there is the best reason to suppose 
it preserves to us a copy from the picture by Zeuxis of the 
same subject so minutely described by Lucian. (“Zeuxis,” 
©. 6.) His account of that portioft of the painting would 
serve literally for this eameo. 

‘Medusa’s Head, in 2-face, is precisely of the type made 
famous by Da Vinei’s early picture at Florence, the parent 
of such a swarm of cameo-copies, and probably to be referred 
to no earlier origin. Coarsely carved in almost full relief in 
a large and fine-coloured sardonyx, the back of which re- 
mains rough from the hammer. 

The same head in front face, exquisitely carved by a 
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clever hand of the last century, out of one large and perfect 
Peruvian emerald. So beautiful a work has obtained a 
setting of equal merit in its way, being mounted with true 
Parisian taste in an enchassure of the most appropriate 
character that could be imagined. Numerous serpents in 
enameled gold continuously entwining produce a broad 
open-work frame, that marvellously augments the effect of 
the Gorgon in their midst. ‘Thus becoming an unparagoned 
brooch, it had been presented by the late Due de Blacas to his 
daughter, who was unfortunate enough to lose possession of 
the gift in consequence of its haying remained in the cabinet 
at the time the gems were valued for sale. Under such 
circumstances both equity and politeness suggest its restitu- 
tion to the lady. 

Aged Faun seated and stroking the beard of his favourite 
goat, which returns his looks of affection with comic expres- 
siveness, The work is vigorous, yet not without finish : 
relieved in white upon sard. It is set for a brooch in a 
modern rococo frame of execrable taste, that greatly mars 
the effect of the antique design. 

Mask of the Indian Bacchus, in front face, a fine work, 
apparently of a good Greek age. It is, however, more note- 
worthy for the material, amongst the most rare in antique 
glyptics, a lange, green turquoise. 

‘Head of an old Faun, shown in front face, the beard hang- 
ing in long twisted curls, is the most spirited embodiment of 
that semi-divine, semi-bestial character, that has ever come 
under my notice, In very high relief, size 14 in. by 1 in. 

Pegasus, the forequarters only, is a wonderfully delicate 
Greck relief in opaque white upon black; a miniature gem 
in every sense of the word. 

Ariadne’s head, ivy-crowned, is a very noble performance 
of the times of Hadrian ; but the stone is discoloured by the 
action of fire. 

Ganymede seated, feeding his eagle, is a miniature piece 
of extraordinary elaboration upon a sardonyx of great 
beauty. 

Horse passant, in dark upon a white field, and within a 
curiously-designed reserved rim of the same colour, is, of 
itself, but a mediocre performance, but deserves notice on 
account of that embellishment. 

Minerva, in a biga, is spirited in design, and to be ad- 
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mired for the ingenious employment of the different colours 
of the sardonyx, to give her a pair of black and white steeds. 

But the same artistic adaptation of the capabilities of 
material to the requirements of the design, has nowhere 
been better exemplified than in the *Victory borne in a 
guadriga, in which each of the four horses is made out in a 
perfecily. distinct colour. ‘The drawing, however, is very 
stiff, and savours of the decadence ; indeed, it strongly 
reminds one of that in the guadriga of Contaurs upon a 
medallion of M. Aurelius, Sardonyx, about 3 in. wide. 

Alexander, helmeted head, much undercut in the coarse 
style of the close of the Cinque-cento. It is, however, 
deserving of notice for the stone, a large irregularly-shaped 
sardonyx, hollowed internally, and seemingly the fragment 
of a magnificent antique vase in that costly substance. 

Metastasio’s ring, set with a small cameo of a lyre neaily 
relieved in black upon a white ground; apparently an 
antique. ‘The ring itself is of a very elegant, open-work 
pattern in the Louis XV. taste. 

‘A Bacchante holding two spears and a bunch of grapes, 
deserves the highest commendation for its careful finish. 

Hermaphroditus, reclining on a lion’s hide spread under 
a tree, before a terminal Priapus, is drawn with extreme 
grace and perfect finish. Relief, in pearly white upon black. 
(Lin, by 3 in.) 

Triton, winding his shell-trumpet, is a spirited work in 
the same manner and kind of onyx. 

‘The same description applies to the small Nero, 2 in, 
high: one of the best cameo-portraits of him that have ever 
come under my notice. These four camei belonged to the 
De la Turbie cabinet, and may be recognised by their set- 
ting,—a broad border of dead gold surrounded by another 
of blue enamel. 

Victory triumphing in a quadriga, a piece of some pre- 
tensions from its magnitude é in, wide) and skilfully utilised 
strata, proves on examination to be an indifferent Cinque- 
cento work in high relief, much under-cut. 

‘Medieval ship with mast and crossyard, a sailor climbing 
the shrouds, carries for passengers two youthful heads, ge 
rally taken for portraits of the sons of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
But, considering that the ship is the very one borne in the 
arms of the city of Paris, it seems to me much more probable 
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that this cameo, retaining so much of the Gothic taste in its 
design, belongs to the early French school, and commemo- 
rates the sons of Henri II. “Engraved in a peculiar flat style, 
like the cameo-portraits of our Henry VIII. A fine nicolo, 

Diana, the full bust shown in froné face, and in very high, 
relief; on her brow is the crescent: the quiver at her back 
is added in intaglio. ‘This is a masterpiece of Renaissance 
work, the treatment of the flesh is admirable, as is the trans- 
parent texture of the thin drapery covering the bosom with- 
out concealing its contour, As the face can easily be 
recognised for a portrait of Diana de Poitiers, the work must 
necessarily be due to Matteo del Nassaro, the court engraver 
under Henri IL, of whose reputation its merit is fully 
worthy.” A fine agate onyx, about 24 in. by 2 in. in size. 

Ulysses, a fine bust by J. Pichler, whose well-known signa- 
ture, FUIXAEP, appears on the shoulder-strap. 

Venus seizing Cupid by the arm, as if about to inflict 
upon him a maternal chastisement, is a remarkable instance 
of successful imitation of the antique mode of cutting camei, 
although the design sadly controverts its own pretensions, 
being quite in the Louis XV. style. A large sardonyx of 
great beauty : signed in the exergue aMasTiNi, an engraver 
whose name I cannot discover elsewhere. 

‘The Infant Saviour raised aloft in two large hands alone, 
is a singular caprice of some Cinque-cento artist, who has 
carried out his design with uncommon skill. 

The Modern Intagli are numerous, and furnish excellent 
specimens of signed and unsigned works of the best masters 
in the art, from the date of its revival to its extinction. 

No glyptic work of any age or country can surpass in 
historic and artistic interest the crystal ‘plaque engraved 
with “Tityus and the Vulture,” being the very one men- 
tioned by Vasari as engraved by Giovanni dal Castel Bo- 
lognese, from a drawing made by M. Angelo,* for the Card. 
Ippolito de’ Medici. This “Tizio a cui mangia un avoltoio 
iI cuore,” as the old Tuscan quaintly phrases it, is a naked 
youthful giant fastened down at fall length and writhing 
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upon the earth, a posture the best fitted to display the ana~ 
tomical skill of its illustrious designer: the intaglio is not 
polished internally. In the exergue is seen the abbreviated 
signature, 10.08, (Oval, 8 +2} in full size), 

‘Female seated before an altar, an attendant standing 
behind places a garland on her head, whilst another lifts a 
basket in the air; a design well known by Wedgwood’s 
copies on a reduced scale, Highly interesting, as the 
genuine work of the celebrated Valerio Vicentino, whose 
signature, var. appears in the exergue. This intaglio too 
is unpolished internally ; and is an oval of the same size as 
the preceding, It is set for a pondant jewel in a gold 
frame, curiously enameled with lines of black. 

‘wo other crystal plaques, somewhat smaller, but similarly 
mounted for pendants, are in a more finished style, being 
highly polished in the intaglio ; and both evidently come from 
the same hand. ‘The subjects are “Hercules strangling 
Anteus,” and “Neptune in his Car,” seen in front face ; 
both, for composition and elaborate finish, che/-d’cewvres in 
this peculiar branch of engraving. It is more than probable 
that they are due to Matteo del Nassaro, who, as Vasari ex- 
pressly states, executed many such crystal plaques during 
his residence at Paris. From that historian’s high praise of 
these works, casts of which he had seen at Verona, Matteo’s 
native place, it may be inferred that he considered them 
the best he knew of that description. I have already men- 
tioned that Matteo, either from modesty, or more likely 
pride, expecting his works to speak sufficiently for him, 
never signed anything he did, whereas had these elaborate 
‘compositions been due to either Valerio, or Giovanni, they 
would undoubtedly have borne their signature. This fact, 
therefore, coupled with their superior merit,-justifies us in 
regarding Matteo as their author. 

‘Warrior sacrificing at an altar, with two attendants, one 
of whom holds the ox—the victim—must be intended for 
neas, from the Venus Anadyomene emblazoned on his 
shield. An excellent imitation of the antique. Sardoine. 

Po conclude—modern art has never to my knowledge 
produced anything so traly charming, for the combined beau- 
ties of drawing, workmanship, and material, as the Head of 
Leander swimming, A very large emerald-like aqua-marine. 
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HELMET OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, AND OTHER OBJECTS 
PRESERVED IN THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MUSEUM, WOOL- 
‘WICH. 


Br BRIGADIERGENERAL LEFROY, RA, PRS. 


‘Tax annexed illustration represents a helmet recently 
procured for the Museum of Artillery, and exhibited at a 
meeting of the Archwological Institute in May, 1866. It 
bears a considerable resemblance to the fine example in the 
Parham collection, stated to have been formerly in the 
church of Hathersage, Derbyshire, where it was traditionally 
associated with the memory of “Little John,” who is sup- 
posed to have been there buried This Iatter belongs un- 
doubtedly to the first half of the fourteenth century. 

In its present state this helmet in the Woolwich collection 
weighs 9 Ibs. 9 oz. It is perfect as to form, and in pretty 
good preservation, but must have been cousiderably heavier. 
The body is composed of four plates of iron, riveted together 
in the form of a double cone ; a fifth forms the crown, which 
is marked with a foliated cross, and provided with a pin or 
button for the attachment of a plume or mantling. The 
sixth forms the visor, which is hinged on the left side, and 
secured by a hook or staple on the right. The ocwlarium 
is of the usual character—a long narrow slit left. between 
the two front plates, and which the top of the visor does not 
cover. The knight was supplied with air by means of about 
150 small holes pierced through the centre of the visor in a 
group of cherrony arrangement. In a group figured in 
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Hewitt’s Ancient Arms and Armour (vol. ii, No. 42) a very 
similar head-piece may be seen; an example is also to be 
found in the Muscum of Artillery at Paris, in a tilting- 
helmet of the fifteenth century (Class H., No. 5). Mr. Hewitt 
remarks that it differs from the helm of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century in having the cleft for sight at the 
base of the crown defence, instead of forming part of the 
moveable door or face defence. The button at the apex, 
which he considers to be for the purpose of affixing the kerchief 
of pleasauce,.may be seen in the seals of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, son of Crouchback, Robert Earl of Flanders, 1305, 
and others of the same period ; its absence, however, from 
the majority of early helms seems to indicate that little 
pleasance was associated with their use. 

‘The next example is a bassinet presented by Sir John 
Hay Drammond-Hay, H. B. M. Minister Resident at the 
Court of Morocco, to the same museum. It was obtained 
by that gentleman many years ago from a considerable 
deposit of ancient arms and armour existing at Tangier, as 
similar deposits have existed, down to our own times, in 
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other neglected fortresses of the Ottoman empire, such as 
those at Rhodes and Cyprus. It belongs to the period of 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and although now in a decayed state, 
shows the skill of the artificer, being beaten from a single 
plate without riveting. It will be noticed that the crown 
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is marked with four bands bordered, and intersecting like 
the crosses of a union jack, a singular description of orna- 
mentation for a Mosler helm. 

The next illustration represents a target of the same 
period and provenance as the last. It is composed of two 
plates of iron riveted together in the middle, where their 
Junction is covered by a narrow slip of the same metal, 
forked at either extremity. Two bars or bends of wavy 
outline cross the shield and meet in the form of a chevron 
in the centre, and there are two bosses, one of which retains 
a small ring, fashioned like a serpent. ‘There are traces of 
gilding discernible, and small remains of velvet under the 
cross-bars. ‘The edge of the shield is punctured all round 
with holes for the attachment of a covering. 

To the guarantee which we have for the genuineness and 
precise period of these objects, from the conditions under 
which they were obtained by Sit John Drummond-Hay, may 
be added a remarkable confirmation, to which my attention 
was called by the Very Rev. Canon Rock. There is, he 
states, a well-known maural painting in the Cathedral of 
Granada, representing a combat between Moslem and 
Christian knights, in which the former, who are of course 
defeated, carry shields precisely resembling the one here 
engraved. Dr. Rock himself saw the Tangier hoard about 
the year 1837, and procured specimens from it, which he 

presented to the lato Earl of Shrewsbury ; they were in the 
collection at Alton Towers at the time of its dispersion. 

Iam indebted to Mr. Hewitt for the observation that 
similar forms occur likewise in the paintings of the Alhambra, 
as shown in the illustrations of that palace by Mr. Owen 
Jones. There is a shield of similar form in the Tower 
‘Armoury, formerly in the collection of the Baron de Peuker. 

‘A target of somewhat similar fashion, heart-shaped, with 
a central ridge and two bosses, is figured by Hefner. It 
‘occurs on an altar sculpture of wood painted, that was to be 
seen at Hall in Suabia. ‘This example, however, is pointed 
at its lower extremity, instead of being forked or bifid as on 
the Moorish targets that have been noticed. Hefner ascribes 
it to the second half of the fourteenth century.* 


1 Trachten des Chritl. Mittelatters, 1d. Division, pl. 4 
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MAIL-MAKER OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, FROM AN 
ILLUMINATION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


by 3. REWH. 

Savana discussions having taken place in recent mect- 
ings of the Archaeological Institute on the subject of medieval 
chain-mail, and an opinion having been expressed that all, 
or nearly all, the dtfences of this fabrie were imported from 
‘Asia, I beg to call attention to a vellum-painting in a manu- 
script in the British Museum, representing very distinctly a 
European armorer at work upon a hauberk of interlinked 








mail. ‘The manuscript appears to be of the first half of the 
fifteenth century; it forms part of the Royal Collection 
(16 G V.), is in Fronch, and entitled *Boccace des 
Cleres et nobles Femmes.” ’ The illumination here repro- 
duced, occurs on folio 11. Tt will be seen that the tools em- 
ployed by both the armorers, the worker in plate, and the 
mail-maker, are very simple and very few: a hammer and a 
pair of pincers are ‘all that the illuminator presents to us ; 
and it will be remembered that in the East, where old modes 
are so long retained, nothing strikes the European more 
forcibly than the extraordinary simplicity and fewness of the 
implements employed by native workmen in productions of 
‘the most elaborate character. 

It being my wish to occupy on this subject a single page 
only of our journal, I abstain from all excursive topics which 
may invitingly present themselves. 


MBDLEVAL MILITARY ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
By 0. 7, OLARK, 


Ix the preceding part of this paper an attempt was made to 
describe the appearance, and to give.an outline of the history 
of those earthworks in England snd Normandy, upon which 
the Norman and Anglo-Norman barons founded their chief 
strong holds, and which, therefore, are connected with the 
military architecture of either country. It is now proposed 
to describe the buildings themselves, whether placed within 
the ancient earthworks, or altogether of original foundation, 
which constituted the fortresses of England in the eleventh 
and twelfth conturies, through the periods known in ecclesi- 
astical architecture as the Norman and Transition, and which, 
in military architecture, include the Norman form of castle, 

The Norman fortress is, of all medieval military structures, 
the earliest in date, the simplest in form, the grandest in 
outline and dimensions, and the most durable in workman- 
ship. It is characterized most frequently by its rectangular 
keep, sometimes by its shell keep, mound, and earthworks, 
and occasionally by its surrounding wall and mural towers, 

The Keop—This is a square or oblong tower, from 30 to 
80, and even 100 ft. in the side, and from 50 to 100 ft. to 
the crest of the battlement. The walls are from 8 to 15 ft 
thick at the ground level, and seldom less than 6ft. at the 
base of the parapet. Bach face, close to each angle, is 
reinforced by a broad flat pilaster strip of about a foot 
projection, and these, in the larger keeps, riso above the 
intermediate walls to form the exterior faces of four square 
turrets, one crowning each angle of the building, and stand- 
ing free from 16 to 20 ft. Sometimes, as at the Tower, 
Rochester, and Colchester, one turret is circular, capping 
the angle, and three-quarters disengaged. ‘These flanking 
pilasters sometimes stop 6 or 8 in. from the angle, some- 
‘times completely cap it, the two then uniting to form an 

+ continued from p. 108, 
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angle of their own. Sometimes they stop at the end of the 
‘wall, and thus convert the salient into a re-entering angle, 
which, especially in Inte examples, is often occupied, as at 
Scarborough, by a slender shaft, or three-quarter bead. 

Between these flanks are usually from one to three 
pilaster strips on each face, of the same character and pro- 
jection, but narrower, and these sometimes cease at the cills 
of the highest windows, but more generally die into the wall 
at the base of the parapet. All these pilasters rise from a 
common plinth, and are usually of the same projections Some- 
times they have two séts off. Their absence distinguishes 
the larger Peels, and the Scottish towers of the fourteenth 
century, such as Lochleven, from the Norman keep, which 
in outline they much resemble, 

These keeps have but few openings. ‘The basement is 
sometimes dark, but more commonly lighted by narrow loops 
of 2 to 8 in, opening, 8 to 12 ft. from the. ground outside, 
ut within splayed, and reached by stone steps in the recess. 
It is said that sometimes a part of the vault of the recess is 
hollowed so as to intercept an arrow or firebrand, which 
might otherwise strike the ceiling, and fall upon the floor, 
but is thus thrown down upon the stone step. ‘The open- 
ings increase in size to the main, usually the second floor, 
and in large keeps this floor has two tiers of windows, of 
which the upper are the larger, and are the fourth tier from 
the ground. ‘They were guarded with strong wooden 
shutters, 

The staircases are commonly well or turnpike, round a 
solid contral newel. They are contained in the angle tur- 
rets, one, a principal one, from 9 to 11 ft. diameter, usually 
ascends from the basement to the roof, as at the Tower and 
Canterbury. Others, in the other angles, commence at the 
first or second floor, and also ascend to the top. Porchester, 
though a large keep, has but one staircase. The position of 
these staircases is indicated outside by a winding line of 
loops. Sometimes the staircases are straight, contained in 
the thickness of the wall, as at Chepstow and Bamborough, 
where they commence just within the entrance. Sometimes, 
as at Goderich and Prudhoe, the straight part leads up to or 
is continued from a circular stair. Below the commence- 
ment of the subordinate staircases, the angles are usually 
occupied by mural chambers, which are found in other 
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parts of the wall of the basement and first floor. These 
are sometimes well-chambers, sometimes mere closets or 
small bed-rooms, sometimes oratories, but more commonly 
garderobes with sewers. Higher up the walls are threaded 
by galleries, of which one usually rans round the building, 
and opens upon each staircase. The principal of these 
galleries is at the level of the upper tier of windows of 
the main floor, where it traverses the recess of each, like a 
clerestory passage, and was used for defence, and for closing 
and opening the shutters. Such an arrangement was, of 
course, utterly destructive of any privacy in the apartments ; 
but defence, and not comfort, was the ruling idea. 

There were no absolutely underground chambers. The 
basement was on or 4 or 5 ft. below the ground level, and 
from 8 to 12ft. high, and the first floor rather more. The 
second, or main floor, was, in large castles, 20 to 25, or even 
80 ft. high, and the third, or upper floor, about 12 to 15 ft. 
‘These main floors were never vaulted, and where vault aré 
found, as at Richmond, London, Dover, Newcastle, and 
Arques, they are not original. These floors rested upon 
whole baulks of oak, 12 to 14 in. square, for which thé 
apertures remain. At Corfe they are very remarkable for 
their size. The staircases and mural chambers were vaulted 
with plain, or rather rude, barrel vaults, in the chambers 
sometimes hipped, but seldom ribbed, and only in very late 
examples. 

‘The interior of the larger keeps was divided into two 
equal, or nearly equal, parts by a cross-wall, pierced ast the 
Tower by doorways and small arches, or on the main floor 
by two or three large arches, as at Rochester ; or, instead of 
the wall, were single cross-arches as at Scarborough and 
Hedingham. This wall carried the gutter which lay between 
the ridge roofs of the two divisions of the building. Norwich 
and Canterbury seem to have been crossed by two partition 
walls. 


The roofs were sometimes nearly flat and leaded, as now 
at the Tower, but sometimes they had a high pitch, as 
may be seen by the water. tables at Porchester, though 
there they spring low and do not rise much above the para- 
pet. The gable ends seem in all cases to have been set back, 
as in a Scottish Peel, so as to leave the rampart walk un- 
broken. 
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‘The parapet was notched with embrasures of small open- 
ing, and at considerable distances, but original military 
battlements of the Norman period are very rare. The un- 
broken parapet, common in Norman churches, was of course 
inadmissible, ‘The Norman parapet was a mere continu. 
ation of the wall, not set out updn corbels or over machicola- 
tions, There remain frequently holes in the parapet at the 
rampart level, as at Rochester, evidently to carry a timber 
“prétasche,’ but these are possibly not original. ‘There were 
such in the White Tower, either added or repaired by 
Henry IL. 

The arrangements for covering the main entrance to 
these keeps, always on the first floor, are very curious, and 
in larger and late examples, such as Rochester, Hedingham, 
Newcastle, Dover, and Norwich, very elaborate. The smaller 
towers, as Goderich, St. Leonard’s, Guildford, and Penllyne, 
were entered by plain small doors, usually flat-topped, but 
‘under around-headed tympanum, These were approached by 
exterior steps, narrow, steep, and exposed, usually of wood. 
In the larger keeps the staircase, also exterior, was broader, 
more commodious, and covered over. Upon one side or face 
of the main building, was constructed a fore-building or 
smaller tower, also rectangular, from 20 to 30 ft. square in 
plan, in height two-thirds of the keep, and of two stages or 
one floor. This was placed against one end of one side of the 
Keep, and concealed, as a vestibule, the main entrance. A stair- 
case, built against the wall, and sometimes, as at Rochester, 
Dover, and Argues, commencing on the adjacent face and 
turning the angle, led up to the main floor of the forebuilding, 
‘The steps were protected by a side wall, and crossed at one 
or two points by a sort of gatebouse, the embattled roofs of 
which were reached from a narrow door in the first floor of 
the keep, usually opening froma mural chamber. At the 
stair-head was an open landing or bridge pit, covered by a 
drawbridge, which, when up, shielded the entrance to the 
forebuilding, This. door opened into a vestibule occupying 
the whole floor of the forebuilding, and from it a second 
door led direct into the keep. he basement of the fore- 
building was usually a dongeon, opening by a small door into 
the basement of the keep. At Rochester it is vaulted. 
Good examples of this forebuilding and outer stair may be 
seen at Dover, Castle-Rising, and Newcastle, and in a less 
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perfect state at Rochester, Hedingham, and Middlebam. At 
Scarborough and Canterbury the building is removed, but 
its outline may be traced against the keep wall.. As no such 
arrangement is found, or appears ever to have existed, at the 
White Tower, it has been inferred that this forebuilding is a 
later invention. It is found at Arques, but there is reason 
to doubt the early date usually assigned to that keep. In 
almost all the Norman keeps, it has been found convenient 
to break a door direct into the basement, and the first floor 
door is then converted into a window, as at Goderich and 
Canterbury. ‘This alteration seems to have been made at 
an early period, perhaps when the addition of strong exterior 
walls gave sufficient security to the keep. 

Also there is sometimes found a small door in the base- 
ment, opening a few feet from the ground into the bridge 
pit below the outer stair, but this does not appear ever to be 
original. ‘There is such’a door at Rochester and at Corfo ; 
this latter, however, has been enlarged. There is again 
another small door sometimes found on the first floor, opening 
dy a plank bridge upon the adjacent enceinte wall. This is 
seen at Rochester and at Desmond’s Castle at Adare. 

The defences of the main portal were always a. strong 
wooden door, barred with oak, and usually, always in later 
keeps, a portcullis. This, which is said to be a Roman de- 
fence, was here always single, and worked from a small 
mural chamber in the floor above. From the size of the 
groove, the grate seems to have been of iron. ‘There is 
no portcullis at the Tower, Guildford, Castleton, or St. 
Leonard’s. It appears at Hedingham, Scarborough, and 
Rocheste 

The interior arrangement of these keeps was simple. The 
basement was a cellar and place for garrison stores. 
The first floor was a guard room. ‘The second floor was 
occupied by the state apartments, and the upper floor seems 
to have been the armoury, and sometimes the chapel. Pro- 
bably stores, and heavy missiles for the defence of the 
battlements, were deposited along the rampart walk. 

‘The well was a most important appendage, and con- 
structed with much care. The pipe, of hewn stone, was 
usually carried up to an upper floor, and sometimes to 
the roof. At Kenilworth, Dorer, Porchester, and Newcastle, 
itis so contained in the outer wall, ending above in a well- 
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chamber, in the vault of which was a sheave. At Rochester 
and Norwich the pipe is in the cross-wall, and in the former 
ascends to the roof, having an opening in a sort of recess or 
cupboard upon each floor, and below the groove notches in 
the ashlar lining to allowa workman to go down for repairs. 
There isa similar arrangement at Canterbury. At Richmond 
the well is in the basement only. At Arques it is clumsily 
carried up to the first floor in a sort of detached flue or 
chimney, probably an addition, At Dover and Colchester 
the well has been closed up. No well has been discovered 
in the White Tower, at Guildford, or at Castleton. At 
Bamborough the well is sunk 145 ft. through whin rock. 
‘At Carisbrook, the older, and probably Norman well, known 
to have been 300 ft. deep, has been covered over, and its 
place is lost. 

Tho chapel wos almost a necessity in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. At Rochester, as became an Episcopal 
castle, the chapel occupied half the upper floor. But the most 
complete, as well as the earliest Norman military chapel, is 
that of the White Tower, indicated by a semicircular bow 
on the east side, containing the apse. ‘This very perfect 
apartment has nave, aisles, and a spacious clerestory, all 
yaulted. It runs through the two upper floors of the 
building, and rests, in the two lower floors, upon a crypt 
and sub-erypt, both vaulted, and having semi-domed east 
ends. At Dover and Neweastle the chapel is in the upper 
floor of the forebuilding. In other instances it was a mere 
oratory, either occupying a mural chamber or constructed 
with wood and plaster partitions in one of the larger 
rooms. The regular castle or garrison chapel was usually 
in the inner ward, as at the Tower, and also at Ludlow, 
where the original circular late Norman nave remains. At 
Norwich it was a church just outside the bridge, and at 
Tutbury and Leicester, probably the chapels were the large 
churches still standing, one just outside, and one just inside 
the castle walls. 

‘The kitchen at Rochester was in one end of the forebuild- 
ing, but most commonly it seems to have been, like the 
chapel, bratticed off from a larger room, with a plaster 





chimney. It is remarkable how seldom there are traces of. 


go very necessary an apartment within our Norman keeps. 
No doubt a large kitchen was only wanted in the rather 
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rare event of the keep being besieged. For ordinary gar- 
rison use the kitchens were in each ward. 

Most of the Norman keeps have garderobes in the walls, 
provided with vertical shafts, dropping either into an 
exterior shoot at the foot of the wall, or corbelled out 
upon its face. 

Fireplaces are always found in the late keeps, not always 
in those of earlier date, There is but one in the White 
Tower. At Rochester the vents terminate inthe outer wall, 
a fow feet above the hearth, and, as at Colchester, they are 
double, opening one on each side of a pilaster, in the angle. 
Elsewhere they rise vertically to the battlements. Later 
accounts show that there was much uso of flues of wood 
and plaster of a temporary character, carried up against the 
wall, and these have been’no doubt in use in nearly all the 
Norman keeps, which never could have been warmed by the 
fow hearths now remaining in the walls. 

Besides the sewer vents and chimney flues the walls of 
some keeps are said to be pierced by shafts for the lift- 
ing up of timber and heavy missiles to the battlements, 
and for the transmission of orders from one story to 
another. Mr. King deseribes such shafts and tubes, and 
says that the former commence in the basement, in recesses 
large enough to allow of a balk of timber being got into 
the cavity, and that they branch off so as to supply the 
different floors. This may or may not be so, but in the 
example indicated there is nothing of the kind. The cavi- 
ties taken for speaking tubes, seem to be only the spaces 
once occupied by the bands or chain courses of timber for 
holding the work together horizontally. 

The earlier keeps are very devoid of omamont. The 
Tower has not even a moulding, save in the chapel, and an 
exterior blocking over its main tier of windows. No doubt 
it has been much mutilated, but though the ornaments might 
have been removed, the courses of freestone would stil be 
distinguishable from the ordinary rubble masonry. Some 
of the later keeps exhibit details of excellence but much 
simplicity about the doors, windows, and fireplaces. Such 
is the case at Dover, Rochester, Hedingham, and, with more 
richness, in the chapel at Newcastle, Bamborough has a 
fine doorway, early inthe twelfth century. The exterior of 
Norwich is panelled in tiers of arches, Goderich, otherwise 
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plain, has an exterior string of hatched or chevron work. 
In these keeps the openings are usually round-headed, and 
where flat, there is a relieving arch above, as at Chepstow. 
Oceasionally false arches are furned, in the thickest part of 
the walls, as though a doorway had been closed pp. Such 
are observed at Dover, Norwich, and Guildford. They are 
thought, but scarcely’ upon good grounds, to have been 
intended to invite an attack. 

It is singular that a Norman keep should seldom, if ever, 
have any chambers under ‘ground, though the floor of the 
basement is sometimes sunk 4 to 5 ft. The mural cells may 
have been used as prisons, and would be sure ones, though 
the loops usually command an extensive view, but the base- 
ment of thé keep, with its timber ceiling, would scarcely be 
secure. The basement of the forebuilding, when vaulted, as it 
sometimes was, would be safe, and is generally called ‘the 
prison” A mandate of 17 Hen. III. directs to be ceiled 
two cellars below the king’s wardrobe and his great chamber; 
and these no doubt were on the ground floor supporting the 
state apartments. It may be, however, that these accounts 
relate to buildings in the wards and not in the keep. 

One or two Keeps have buttresses of bold projection, 
greatly in contrast to the usual flat pilaster, This is seon 
at Colchester and at Arques, where the exterior stair passes 
through one of them. At Arques also the buttresses are 
tured to account in the upper story, arches being thrown 
across from buttress to buttress, upon which are built cham- 
bers, and on one face a chapel, through the floors of which 
missiles could be dropped upon the assailants below. Arques, 
however, is built of chalk and flint, with little or no original 
ashlar, and it is, in consequence, impracticable to decide with 
certainty what is original. 

Norman keeps differ in workmanship and, of course, in 
material. The White Tower is of rubble rudely coursed with 
very open joints, but the plinth, and coigns, and pilasters, 
seem to have been of coarse Kentish rag ashlar also open 
jointed. St. Leonard’sis an excellent example of early Nor- 
‘man rubble with open joints; and this may be said of the base- 
ment of its adjacent Abbey church at Malling, and, perhaps, 
of the Tower of the parish church. Guildford exhibits some 
herring-bone workmanship, as do Chepstow, Penllyne in 
Glamorgan, and the Norman wall at Tamworth. In the 
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chalk districts, flint was freely used as at Canterbury and 
Saffron Walden. In the South the ashlar is often Caen 
stone, Corfe is of excellent local ashlar, as is most of 
Kenilworth and Porchester. Norman work is always of 
sound execution, though often rough, and it is very durable. 
Chain courses of timber were much in use, laid in the heart 
of the wall, at intervals of 15 or 20 ft. Sometimes breaches 
have disclosed these timbers, which have rotted away, leaving 
cavities which have much exercised the imagination of 
antiquaries. 

‘The Norman keep was usually placed upon the highest 
part of its enclosure, often very near to the enceinte, as 
at Rochester, and sometimes forming a part of it as at 
Ogmore, Porchester, and Richmond. It thus commanded 
a part of the exterior defences, and placed the citadel in 
close communication with the ramparts. At Arques, if 
M, le Duc’s exceedingly ingenious description be entirely 
justified by facts, this communication was marvelously 
‘complex, 

‘Nhe rectangular keep may with perfect truth be termed 
the main and most usual characteristic of a Norman fortress, 
and it was that feature with which, upon a new or unoccu- 
pied site, the Norman baron commonly commenced his work. 
But it was not the only characteristic, and where the security 
which it afforded could be gained by other and easier means 
it was commonly dispensed with, ‘Those means were afforded 
by the earlier mound or motte, and where this is present the 
rectangular keep is wanting, and in its stead the mound is 
occupied by a polygonal shell of masonry, which, being upon 
steep and high ground, was out of the reach of ordinary 
attacks, and from its great height commanded the other 
defences as effectually as would the regular keep. 

Oxford and Saffron Walden, are probably the only ex- 
amples in England of the two works in one fortress. With 
these exceptions, if such they really bo, there is, probably, 
no instance of a rectangular keep where there is a full- 
sized mound, that is, not a mere ‘cavalier,’ but a mound 
large enough to carry a shell of tolerable arca. At Canter- 
bury the mound is’small, and belongs to the defences of 
the town, not of the Castle. At Rochester, where there 
is a large mound, it is placed outside the Castle ditches, 
and was no part of the Norman fortress. Of the five 
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great fortresses which covered the road from Dover to 
London, Dover itself, Canterbury, Rochester, and the Tower, 
have rectangular keeps; the ‘fifth, Tonbridge, as carly in 
date as any of them, having a mound, has not the keep, 
neither has Arundel, also a very early castle. Warwick 
and Kenilworth, near together, and occupied by the Nor- 
mans immediately upon the Conquest, exhibit the same 
difference ; Warwick, the old Saxon seat, has a mound and 
no keop; Kenilworth, a purely Norman fortress, has a keep 
and no mound, And so of the capital cities, palaces, 
baronial seats, and chief towns, Bristol, Bamborough, Car- 
lisle, Corfe, Chester, Colchester, Guildford, Gloucester, Lan- 
caster, Neweastle, Nottingham, Porchester, Scarborough, 
have or had rectangular keeps and no mounds, while 
mounds without keeps are, or were, found at Bedford, Berk- 
hampstead, Cambridge, Cardiff, Clare, Carisbrook, Devizes, 
Durham, Hereford, Hertford, Hinkley, Leicester, Lewes, 
Lincoln, Marlborough, Totnes, Worcester, Wallingford, Wind- 
sor, Wareham, and York. The fact seems to have been 
that the chief seats of the Saxon Thanes were for the most 
part provided with mounds upon which their timber resi- 
dences were constructed, while the less distinguished 
lordships or those of Norman creation, received the rectan- 

ular tower alone, as at Brougham, Brough, Bungay, 

owes, Castle-Acre and Castle-Rising, Chepstow, Clitheroe, 
Castleton, Goderich, Helmsley, Hedingham, St. Leonard's, 
Prudhoe, and several others. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the date of these 
shell keops, whether they preceded or followed, or, as seems 
more probable, were contemporary with the rectangular 
keeps. Arundel, the only Castle recorded in Domesday as 
existing at the Conquest, has a shell keep which may 
possibly be a few years earlier than that event, the work 
of one of the Norman artizans known to have been fostered 
by the Confessor. Some of these shells, however, like the 
square keeps, verge upon the early English period, and on 
the whole it seems probable that they were introduced by 
the Normans, and continued to be constructed for about a 
century and a quarter, or until all the mounds occupied by 
the Normans were so crowned. 

‘These shell keeps evidently replaced the “gettimbred” 
houses of the Saxons, and were composed ofa shell of masonry, 
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polygonal or circular in plan, with walls from 8 to 11%. 
thick, and 20 to 30 ft. high. Sometimes the exterior angles 
were strengthened by flat Norman pilasters, but more com- 
monly the walls were of plain rubble, having a plinth and 
coign stones of ashlar. Such a building was far more likely 
than a solid tower to stand without settlement upon made 
ground. 

‘The space thus enclosed, from 50 to 100 ft. diameter, was 
open in the centre, but around it were buildings like sheds, 
abutting against the ring wall. Such was the arrangement in 
the round tower at Windsor before it was raised and closed in 
by Wyatville. Sometimes upon the wall was a gatehouse, 
with a covered stair, ascending the mound, and representing 
the old wooden bridge. At Cardiff the gatehouse was rebuilt 
by the Beauchamps, and proved too heavy for the mound, 
slipping down into the ditch a century or more ago: the 
more usual entrance, however, seems to have been by a 
doorway in the curtain, either of large size as at Lincoln, 
or a mere postern as at Tamworth. 

The shells vary somewhat in plan. Tonbridge was oval, 
86ft. by 76 ft, with 15 exterior pilasters, and walls 11 ft. 
Gin, thick. It is attributed to Bishop Odo. The mound 
covers nearly an acre. Pontefract was composed of six 
roundels, three large and three small, and was 64 ft. 
across. Clifford’s Tower, at York, seems to have somewhat. 
resembled Pontefract. It was an oval, 64 ft. by 45ft. It 
stood outside the castle enceinte, and had its own drawbridge 
and well. Cardiff is polygonal, without pilasters. Tickhill 
‘was round, with 16 exterior pilasters, the foundations of which 
remain. At Lincoln the shell is nearly circular, and is upon 
the curtain, having a door inside the place, and one outside. 

‘These structures upon mounds are not now very common, 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century taste for a summer- 
house or ‘gazebo’ having proved fatal to them. Cardiff, 
Arundel, and Lincoln, are original, and tolerably perfect. 
Tamworth is, in substance, original, At Tonbridge and Berk- 
hampstead the foundations are still seen, and are thought to 
be traceable at Warwick. At Oxford, Wallingford, Hinkley, 
and Leicester, all the masonry above ground has been re~ 
moved. At Windsor, the original shell, of late Norman date, 
seems to have been raised and strengthened by Edw. IIL, as 
was the Edwardian wall by Geo. IV. Arundel ought to be 
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the earliest of these buildings, though it may be doubted 
whether the present shell is as early as the Conquest. Pon- 
tefract is probably one of the latest, verging on Early English. 
At Alnwick the shell is built upon a natural knoll, and forms 
the inner ward of the castle, the main buildings being 
placed within and around it, leaving the centre as an open 
court, The plan of this fine keep points to a transition 
date ; one of the gatehouses of the castle is pure and highly 
enriched Norman," At Leeds Castle, in Kent, is an island 
covered by one of these shells, probably of late Norman 
date, though rebuilt or much altered. The open court is 
preserved. 

‘The position of the mound varies in different castles. At 
Tutbury, Warwick, Lincoln, Leicester, Tamworth, Tonbridge 
and Wallingford, it stood on the line of the enceinte, the 
curtain ascending its slope. At Berkhampstead it is outside 
the inner ward, but within the main or outer ditch, and 
something like this is its position at Pontefract. At Cardiff 
it stands within the main area, but had its special ditch, now 
filled up, and stood upon the line of defence of the inner 
ward, now destroyed. At Hereford it seems also to have 
been central. Both at Tamworth and Berkhampstead there 
is no trace of a wall but up one side, so that it is probable 
that in these instances the shell was an exterior projection, 
a sort of spur-work, connected with the main fortress only 
by a single strong wall, up the ramparts of which ran the 
gallery of communication. 

‘The builders, whether of keep or shell, certainly generally 
intended to enclose these works within an exterior wall, 
sometimes, as at Arques and Castleton, the only exterior 
defence ; the second and third lines of wall, formed by 
Hen. Ill. or Edw. I., being usually additions of later date. 

‘The keep or shell completed, and a place of security in 
the event of an attack thus provided, the next step was the 
enceinte wall, but this not being of such pressing necessity, 
was sometimes postponed for half a century or more, 
during which time the garrison must have trusted to ditch, 
bank, and palisade, the keep of masonry being their final 
security. Norman work is of so enduring a character, that 
had any considerable number of curtain walls and mural towers 
been constructed in that style, they would have remained 
more or less perfect, both in Normandy and England. They 
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are, however, rare, Even around Norman keeps the walls 
are seldom ‘wholly Norman. The stoutest wall at Corfe is 
probably of the age of King Jobn, and though there may be 
fragments of Saxon work, there isno Norman curtain. ‘The 
oldest part of the curtain of the Tower of London is little if 
atall earlier than John, though from its strength and work- 
manship it well deserves to be Norman. The great wall of 
Cardiff Castle, 40 ft. high and 11 ft. thick, sound as when 
built, is probably of the early part of the twelfth century, 
and has survived much of later work. At Kenilworth 
(Hen. IL) there remains in the enceinte a round Norman 
tower. At Carlisle, Chepstow, Rochester, Prudhoe, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, Lincoln, Alnwick, and Tamworth, 
parts of the enceinte are Norman, as is a part of South- 
ampton town wall, and of the ward wall at Porchester, 
where it is mixed up with Roman work, A large pro 
portion of the oldest curtains now standing, are of the age 
of Hen, IIL, by which time no Norman work could have 
fallen into decay. The wall of Bamborough may have Nor- 
man foundations, but the superstructure is of the time of 
Edw, II’ On the whole it seems probable that while the 
keep was built or the mound crested, with all convenient 
speed, as places of absolute security, the Saxon palisades, 
Danks, and ditches, were retained for many years. 
‘Sometimes, indeed, the great extent of the older earth- 
works, or their ineapacity for carrying the weight of walls 
and towers, or the facility with which works so placed could 
be mined, seeis to have altogether prevented their employ 
ment at all. Thus, at Cardiff, where the large rectangular 
enclosure is contained on three sides within high banks,— 
wanting, as was not unusual, towards the river,—a walled 
court was formed botweon the river and the earthworks, 
which are actually thus cut off, and formed into an outer 
ward. The inner ward, contained within four stout walls 
built upon firm ground, was secure against the miner, the 
rain, or generally against an escalade; but the outer ward, 
with its earthworks and wet ditch, was left to those de- 
fences alone. Along the crest was probably a palisade, but 
the wall was au addition in the reign of Elizabeth, and when 
pulled down and rebuilt in 1863, its foundations were found 
to be only about 2. deep, nor were there any traces of 
deeper masonry. At Hereford, where two sides of the 
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main ward of the castle are still enclosed by banks of no 
ordinary size, and evidently of early date, they bear no trace 
of deep strong walls -or of massive towers. "Also at Berk- 
hampstead, a Saxon fortress, occupied by the Normans, 
though the inner ward, ‘having no bank, is walled in, the 
middle and outer wards are defended by ditches and banks 
alone, the latter far too light to carry masonry, and which 
could only have been crested by a palisade. 

Where the castle crowned a steep hill, and sometimes 
where there was an earlier bank, the face towards the ficld 
was scarped, the wall built as a revetment, and the terre- 
plein behind converted into a terrace. ‘Thus, at Arques the 
chalk rock has been scarped for 30 ft. down, and a Norman 
revetment gives an exterior wall of that height, with a para- 
pet above it. In parts of York and Chester the wall is a 
revetment against earlier banks, as at Tutbury and Exeter. 
At Warwick the buildings of the castle are above a vast revet- 
ment, constructed against a red sandstone cliff, so that the 
entrance from the court is on the third story, counting 
from the river front, A terrace behind a wall gave great 
additional strength, and much increased the facilities for 
active defence. 

‘The Cornish castles are usually round, and some of them 
are of the character of these shell keeps. Such are Restormel, 
which occupies a sort of promontory, and ‘Trematon, which 
crowns a natural hill. Both are large courts, open in the 
centre, with buildings against the walls, Restormel is rather 
Early English than Norman ; Trematon may be earlier ; but 
all access to it is refused. 

Norman gatchouses are rare. Frequently the entrance 
was a mere archway in the curtain, of moderate size, round- 
headed, and strongly gated and barred with wood. Such an 
entrance in the late Norman style remains at Bridgend, in 
Glamorgan, At Cardiff, though the gateway has been 
altered, and in its present form is probably Tudor, it evi- 
dently, as at Ogmore, represents the original Norman open- 
ing. "At Porchester one gateway at least is Norman, and is 
composed of a low rectangular tower, with a passage through 
it and a floor above; and such is the arrangement of the 
Norman entrance to the inner ward at Arques, where, be- 
sides the outer and inner doorways, is a central one ina 
cross wall, dividing the tower ‘into two parts. Such gate- 
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houses are very plain, of slight exterior projection, and with- 
out flanking towers, The passage was not vaulted, and had 
two or three gates. Sometimes the porteullis was used, but 
there were no machicolations, ‘There seems commonly to 
have been a drawbridge. Prudhoe has a Norman gateway of 
plain character, and unflanked, but the superstructure and 
contained chapel are of the age of Edw. II. The gato of 
Bamborough is unflanked and of slight projection. Tt has 
lateral columns and recessed Norman arches. 

‘The hall was an essential part of a Norman castle. In the 
keep it occupied the second floor, as at Rochester, where it 
divides the story with the private apartment. ‘There was 
also an exterior hall, in more general use, attached to the 
buildings of the inner ward. Such halls are now rare, but 
there is a fine and perfect one at Oakham, one much muti- 
lated at Leicester, and another much altered at Winchester. 
‘There are also Norman houses, chiefly occupied by the hall 
and its cellars at Christchurch, and at Desmond’s Castle, near 
Limerick, No doubt timber was much used for domestic 
buildings, which accounts for their disappearance. 

Subterranean passages connected with posterns are often 
talked of, and sometimes found, of the Norman period. ‘They 
are, of course, most common where the castle, as at Dover, 
Arques, Old Sarum, and Windsor, stands upon a chalk rock. 
At Windsor there are two, or perhaps three, passages, at least 
as early as the Norman period, which passed from the inner 
ward, beneath the curtain, and opened into the ditch. One of 
these galleries is now open. Itis driven through the chalk, and 
unlined, but the inner Norman doorway remains, and the outer 
end has also been discovered. The passage at Old Sarum was 
very similar, It is now closed up. At Dover, as at Arques, the 
galleries are extensive, and were intended for countermining, 
running along the scarp of the ditch, and occasionally open- 
ing into it. Windsor also possesses another and much larger 
postern gallery, which is carried from the lower chamber of 
a tower near the horseshoe cloister, and opens into the ditch 
near the river bridge. This is lined, and a work of consider- 
able beauty. In its present form it is of the age of Hen, IT, 
but the passage itself is probably Norman, or earlier. Such 
passages were no doubt intended for the dispatch of bodies 
of troops, to surprise the besiegers and burn their engines. 

‘The character of the earlier Norman defences is passive 
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strength, with much ingonuity of detail, but with little mili- 
tary or architectural science in the disposition of the mate- 
rial, and little attempt at a flanking defence. At Cardiff 
one angle of the great wall is perfectly plain. Whether in 
the original design it was in contemplation to supply this 
want by a vertical defence is uncertain. No Norman archi- 
tect seems to have employed machicolated parapets of stono, 
from behind which missiles could be dropped. securely upon 
the foot of the wall; and it is uncertain whether the system 
of hoarding, in uso in the thirteenth century, was an original 
or appliod defence to the Norman keep. it has been sup- 
posed that heavy engines of war were placed upon the roof, 
but the roofs were certainly’ not always flat, and with the 
limited garrison that could ‘be lodged and fed within such a 
structure, the labour of lifting up heavy missiles would be 
severe, nor could any considerable store of such ammunition 
be heaped up upon a timber roof of the usual span. Further, 
with light missiles, such as arrows or darts, the course from 
a height of 70 or 904. would be less direct, and their velo- 
city less considerable, than from a loop at a lower level. 

‘Where Norman keeps have not been purposely destroyed, 
they are usually tho most perfect and the most siriking 
feature of a castle, whether in occupation, like Dover and 
the Tower, or in ruin like Hedingham or Kenilworth. This 
latter condition has also the advantage of being most favour- 
able to the antiquary. Much may be wanting, but nothing 
isconcealed. What has fallen is often later and less interest- 
ing work. 

‘The Norman koops suffered heavily in the great civil war. 
They were, from their great strength, capable of holding a 
moderate garrison in safety when artillery was imperfect or 
not at hand, and there was not time for a blockade. Henco, 
as fast as these keops fell into the hands of the Parliament, 
they were ordered to be ‘slighted’ or dismantled, and blown 
up with gunpowder. Corfe is an example of unnecessary 
severity in this respect, and Kenilworth of equally effective 
Dut much less vicious injury. 

* Also, in very modern times, much injury has been done. 
The work is too sound, and the mortar too firm, to allow the 
ordinary material to be cheaply quarried, but the ashlar of 
the window and door casos has been removed, and the 
tenant has usually found it convenient to break one or 
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more gaps into the basement floors. The White Tower 
has been cruelly pierced in several places for the conve- 
nience of moving stores. Sometimes, as at Goderich, these 
basement entrances are of early date, but it is belioved 
they are never original. 

In considering the limited and very inconveniont accom- 
modation within a Norman keep, it should be remembered. 
that they were only intended for residence in case of an 
actual siege, and then very often received only the man- 
tenants of the lord, and not his mercenaries. Tndeed, the 
builders of some of these keeps seem to have feared these 
troops almost as much as they did the enemy. The stair- 
cases and passages are often contrived quite as much to 
check free communication between the several parts of 
the building as between its inner and outer sides, Further, 
the excessive jealousy in guarding the entrance, the multi- 
plied drawbridges, grates, and doors, the steep winding 
and narrow staircases, and the sharp turns in the passages, 
although they kept out the enemy, or if he got in placed 
him at a disadvantage, also rendered impracticable the 
rapid re-entry of the garrison, so that when tho base court 
was taken by surprise or assault, the defender had not 
time to retire into the keep, which was thus liable to be 
taken by a coup de main, or reduced because defended by 
insuflicient numbers. Otherwise, with a sufficiont and 
faithful garrison, and ample provision and military stores, 
the Norman keep was nearly impregnable. ‘The walls were 
too high to allow the roof to be reached by fire-balls, and 
too thick to be mined or breached, especially if properly de- 
fended from the summit. 

‘Though reducible to one type, the varieties in detail of the 
rectangular keeps ave infinite. 

‘There exists no list, nor attempt at a list, of the rectangular 
keeps, or of the mounds occupied by the Normans in England. 
The following is an attempt, though an imperfect ono, to 
supply the wan 











Norman Rectangular Keeps. 


Bamborough. In progress, 1131. Bridgend, Glamorgan. Late. Now 
The well discovered, 1770. destroyed ; basement re 

Bowes, Durham, 754. by 60 ft, by Bridgenorth 
53 ft. high, stroyed. 





by Hon, 11. (2) De- 
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Bristol, 1147. Destroyed. 
Brough. 
Brougham Castle, 
Batt, by SAR, 
ny. S8it, by 80ft., by 
30 ft. high. Late. Norman oF- 
naments. Well in the wall, Walls 
Lf thick. 
Carlisle. 
Carnbrea (2), Cornwall. Peculiar ; 
prched upon a point of roek. 
Gastle-Aero, before 1089). 
Gastle-Rising. 
Onstleton-in-the-Peak, 38 ft. by 
walls 8 ft thick. No port- 
50 ell. 

Peculiar ; Roman ma- 
herring-bone work, 
Chester. "Much altered. 
litheroe. 

Chun, Selop. 

Colchester. 168 ft. by 127 ft. Well 
probably in cross wall. 

Corio, 

Dover. Hen. I. Late, Norman or- 
naments j well covered up. 

Fonmon, Glamorgan, Late, Pro- 



















ably Early English. 
Gloucester. Destroyed. 

Goderich. 

Guilford. 421, Gin, by 47 ft. by 





70 ft. no porteullis ; her 
ving-bone work, Reputed early. 

Dediagtom. s 

Helmsley. 

‘Hopton, Salop. 

Kenilworth. Hou. 11. 


Knaresborough, 

Lancaster. A prison ; much altered, 

Leouard’s, St., Kent. Very early. 

aulan. Baal. No wel no por 

Ludlow. Connested with later 
buildings. 

‘Middleham. 

Neweastle, Late. G60 ft. by 60ft., 
by 80f. high. Ornate s deep 
well in wall. 

‘93 fe. by OB ft. Well in 

val 










igham. Destroyed. 
Ogmore, Glamorgan. Late. 
Oxford. Probably 1142. 
Peuhow, Monmouth. 32 ft, by 22 ft. 
Walls 124. thick, Probably Barly 
ch 





, Glaniorgan. Herring-bone 





work. 

Porchester. ‘Twelfth eentary. Well 
in wall, 

Prudhoe. 

Richmond. About 1146. 

Roche (2). Pembroke. Perched upon 
a small rock. 

Rochester. 75 ft. by 72 ft by 
104 ft. high. Wall 12 ft. thick. 
Well in eross wall. Late. 

Saffron-Walden, 36 ft. by 36 ft. 
‘Wall 12 thiek of flint rubble. 

Soarborough. Probably 7 Hea. II. 
‘One side gone. 

Wattlesborough, Salop. 

Winchester, Bishop's Castle, 1138. 





Among the rectangular keeps built in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and of which remains are to be seen in 
Normandy, M. de Caumont enumerates the following :— 


Beangenoy-sur-Loire. 72f, by 62 ft. 
‘Walle 20 and 24 ft, thick, 123 ft. 
high. 

Brone. Built upon an_ artificial 

= mound. 4 stages ; 5 pilasters on 
a sido,” Fireplaces and! moral 
galleries, 

Cuamiboy (Orne). A.D. 1150— 





1200. Exterior resembles Dover 
and Neweastl. 

Chavigny-by-Poitiers. 

Domfront, Broad Banking pilas- 
ters. 

Da-Pin in Calvados. 52 ft. by 34 ft, 
at base, 

slot. 44 ft, by 44%, and 90 ft. 





ad 
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, with three pilasters on each 

face. 

St. Laurent-sur-Mer. Oblong ; her 
Fing-bone work ; two concentric 
Dut reotangular earthworks, with 
rounded angles. 

Loches. 76 it. by 42.ft; with » 
forebi 
four stages 

tors, Basement now vaulted. 

walls 8ft. 

sk; vertical flues; 0 large 

each upper floor for 

in stores ; holes above to 

wpport a Bretasche ; chareoal 
fixed with the mortar. 
























Monthazon. 
Mont-Richard, ‘Three pilasters on 

each face. 
Nogont-e-rotrou, Bleventh century. 
lastors on each face. 











g-bone work ; the 

enceinte walls backed with 
Danks. 

Pomeraye 

Pons (Charente Inférieurs). Oblong, 
with 5 and 3 pilasters. 

‘Tonnai-Boutonne. 3 pilaslers on each 





The keeps in Normandy are more usually oblong than 
square in plan. ‘They extend into Anjou, Poictou, and 


Maine. 


Mounds Incorporated into Castles of Masonry. 


Abergavenny. 

Alford. 

‘Arundel. Shell remains. 
Bedford. 


Berkhampstond, Foundations of 
shill. 

Bourne. Earl Morear, 870. Lord 
Walke’s Castle destroyed. 

Bramber. 

Caldecot, Mon. 

Cambria, 





Castle Hill, Sheela. 
Obichester. 

Chisbary. 
Obristelureh. 

Clare. 

Devizes. 

Dodleston, Cheshire. 
Dunham, 

Durham. 
Baton-Soeon. 
Fotheringay. 
Gleasions 

Groby. 

Hatfield, An Honour. 


Hawarden, 
Hereford. | Destroyed. 
Hertford. An Honour. 
‘Binkley. An Honour. 
Kindertoo, Cheshire. 
Leicester.’ An Honour. 
Lowes. An Honour. 
Lincoln. Shell perfect. 
Malpas. 
Marlborough. 
Mold. 
Montgomery. 
Morpeth. 
Oldeastle, Cheshire. 
Oxford. 
Povensey. 
Plashy, Essex. 
Ponttinct, “Shall deeded by 
Leland, 
and 3 small, 64 ft. 
The mound occupies @ salient of 
tho area, 
Palsford. 
Restormel, Shell, but no mound. 
Risinghoo. 
‘Safiron-Walden, called Buryhill, 
Sandal. 
Stafford. 
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Shockleach, Cheshire, ‘Trematon. Shell. Mound probably 
Skipsea in Holderness. natural. 
Stanford. ‘Two mounds, one be- Ulleraford, Cheshire. 

‘youd the Welland. Destroyed. Wallingford. 
Tamworth, Shell ‘remains, and Wareham. At angle of reotan- 

curtain, with herring-bone work, gular enclosure, Castle buil 
Tickhill. " An Honour. -Oval bank, fags gone. A Saxon seat. 
th mound at one end, and en: Warwiek. Saxon seat. 
trance at the other. Shell eiteu- Windsor. An Honour. 
Jars 16 external Worcester, 28 fe. diameter at top. 
remain, A wel i Destroyed. Was Saxon seat 
gon with a Norman Castle, by D'Abi- 
Tonbridge. Mound 70 ft. bigh, re- tot. 

‘of shell; oval, 86 ft. by Yieldon, 
5 walls 11 ft. 6 in. thick; York. ‘Two mounds, one on each 
orn bank of Ouse. 
Shell re- i 














Totnes. 
‘mains, 


Mounds supposed to be Military tut not known to Rave been 
‘connected with Works in Masonry. 








Auldchester, near Bicester. Stands Hertford, Probably Saxon. One 
‘in a rectangular eamp 1000ft. of twos now removed. 
square. ‘Hornby in Lonedale. 

Bailoy-Hill, near Bradfeld, York- Laughton-eu-le-Morthen. Residence 





shire. An oval area with bank of Earl Edwin, 
dnd diteb, At one end, on theen-  Melling, Yorkshire. 
ceinte, a mound 174ft, diameter Mexborough. 









at base, and 364% at top; about Oldbury by Bridgenorth, 
43 fe high, Oswestry. 
Contorurge Comected with the Pentyrch, Glamorgan 
defences of the town. Penyrortham on the Ribble. 
Castle Hill, noar Bradfild, 1-Hood’s Butt, Clapham, York- 
Castle-Pulverbach, Salop. shire. 
Ediisbury, Stafford, Sedburgh, Yorkshire. 
Gelligaer, Glamorgan, Stanford, ono of two ; now removed. 


Holton, Yorkshire. Residence of Telybont, near Towyn. 
Eat! Tos Woolstaston, Salop. 
York, on right bank of Ouse. 





‘The rectangular keep, and circular or polygonal shell, with 
other Norman features, seem to have retained their hold 
upon English castle builders through the reign of Stophen, 
1135—1154, into that of Hen. IL, 1154—1189, or for 
rather above a century from the Conquest; or even rather 
later, for the shell at York had decided early English 
features; and this is also the case with such rectangular keops 
as Peuhow, the cradle of the Seymours, in Monmouthshire, 
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wall described by Mr. Morgan, and with Fonmon and Sully, 
in Glamorgan, ‘of which latter the foundations were opened 
about twenty-five years ago, 

The reign of Stephen was prolife in casra adullrina 
fortresses built in haste and without licence, many of 
which were destroyed by his successor, though the Mow- 
bray rebellion is said to have been the occasion of build- 
ing a considerable number. Henry, no doubt, found the 
castles of the realm too numerous for the power of the 
crown, or the peace of the community; for during his 
reign, and those of his sons, Richard and John, more was 
done in building enceinte walls, and in strengthening old 
castles, than in building new ones. It would seen that 
the old castles were usually planned upon a sufficiently 
extended scale, and that the new walls followed the ling 
of the old earthworks. Where this was not the case, the old 
walls were left unhurt, or somewhat strengthened, and 
another ward was added, either concentrically, as at the 
Tower, or on one side, as at Corfe. Hence while we some- 
times find the old Norman walls amended and strengthened 
by an oceasional mural tower or a gatchouse, as at Rich- 
mond, Rochester, Bamborough, and Searborough, we find 
in other cases our finest examples of castellated architecture, 
as at Dover, combining the Norman keeps and interior 
enceinte with exterior additions, of the reigns of Hen, IIL or 
Edw. I. 

‘The transition from Norman to Early English, which in ce- 
clesiastical architecture constitutes a period of great interest, 
is by no means, in England at least, so strongly marked in 
military structures. ‘The now keeps for a timo were rectan 
gular, and their arches round, or nearly so, till late in the 
twelfth century. At Dover the dog-tooth ormament, and a 
bead moulding, combined with Norman features, mark « 
transition period, but this is not common, ‘The later keeps 
are known sometimes by the greater boldness of the pilasters, 
which became buttresses, as at Newcastle and Dover, some, 
times by their improved ashlar and closor jointed masonry, 
or by the presence of ribs upon the angles of the hip vault. 
ing of their mural chambers, and most certainly by their 
greater ornamentation about the doors and windows and 
fireplaces, ‘There is little change in their internal arrange- 
ment, and no tendency towards flanking defences, 


Original Documents, 


‘WILL OF RICHARD DE ELMHAM, CANON OF THE CHURCH OF 

Sf. MARTIN LE GRAND, LONDON, Dated June 28, 1228, 

‘HOM PER MONIENTS OF TE DEAN AND GIAPTER OF WESTANSEER, 
cummuntcted by JOSBPH BURT, ose of tho Asatant Kooper of tho Pile Recon, 
‘Tur mubjoined document, which by the courteous permission of the 

Dean and Chapter we are permitted to bring before our readers, has Leen 
recently found amongst the evidences preserved in the Muniment Chamber 
‘at Westminster. It is the will of one of the eanous of the eollegixte church 
of St. Mattin’s Le Grand, within Aldersgate, one of the most aueient of 
‘the foundations in the metropolis; some writers, indeed, have ass 

‘origin to as remote a period as the seventh century, and have stated that it 
was founded in the year 677, in memory of a Saxon sovereign. We are 
assured, however, by Bishop Tanner that it was founded not long after 
that time, possibly by Wythred, king of Kent, about 4.0. 700, and that it 
was chiefly endowed by two Saxon nobles, about ten years previous to the 
Conquest. 

‘The possessions and privileges of the church of St. Martin were confirmed, 
with fresh grants, by the Conqueror in the year 1068 ; the confirmation 
was subsequently ratified with great solemnity on occasion of the coronation 
of Mathilda bis queen at Westminster. Great privileges were conferred 
upon this collegiate church, being a royal frco chapel, such as right of 
sanctuary, and exemption from ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. In 
1502 the church and all ite possessions were given by Henry VIL. to tho 
abbot and convent of Westminster; and, as parecl of that monastery, St. 
Martin's was granted, 34th Hen. VIIL, to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, as part of their endowment. Hence, doubiless, the following 
document, that had previously been preserved amongst the evidences of the 
collegiate church of St. Martia, is now found in the extensive assemblage 
‘of valuable documents at Westminster. 

‘The testator was doubtless a native of Norfolk; he describes himself as 
‘de Elmham dictus;” he makes a bequest of three marks to Cecilia li 
sister, residing at Geystwick near Foulsham, places in that county in the 
immediate neighbourhood of North Eluham.” He appears, by the amount 
of monies and valuable effeets, plate, Books, vostments and househuld ap- 
pliances, to have been possessed of considerable property. He held the 
benefice of Westwell, a parish situated near Burford, in Oxfordshire. ‘To 
the hospital at the last-named place he bequeaths a brass pot and a pan 
(patella) that were at Westwell. ‘To the church of that parish he leaves 
his unbound antipbonary, in quires (*quod ligari debet”), and a pealter 
therewith; to each of his two servants at Westwell he gives a mark, «pro 
servicio suo.” William de Ripa, his viear at Westwel, is named as one 
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of his executors, with the legacy of a psalter, glossod, to ensure faithful 
Performance of the provisions of his will. To another of the executors, 
Nicholas de Neville, the worthy canon bequeaths “puleram meppam 
‘meam,”—his fair tablecloth, 

‘The bequests to churches and to various conventual establishments are 
numerous, not only to such as were in London, and adjacent to the great 
collegiate foundation of which he was a member, but in more distant local 
ties,—Stratford, Hertford, and to the nuns of Ankerwick. He leaves a 
small contribution to London Bridge, a form of testamentary benevolence 
by no means uncommon, ‘Thus Joan, Lady Bergavenny, by her will dated 
TASH, devised na los than 200, to the making’ and amoung of “fabsl 

rages” and foul ways.? 

To Robert do St. Medard the testator gives his book “do _tractatu 
Pape Tmocenei,”” doubtless one of the treatises. of Innocent IIT, whose 
humerous works have repeatedly been printed. ‘The will does not indicate 
which of the writings by that eminent pontiff,on moral and controversial 
questions may have been here intended. 

‘The canon devised to master Nicholas de Farsham, the king's physician, 
his «‘portehors,”” namely, the breviary or portiforium. Of that learned 
and distinguished eeclesiastic, Matthew Paris has given high eommenda- 
tions? he had devoted himself in earlier life to the study of medicine, 
chiefly at Bologna, and was much in favor with Heory IL, and_his 
Queen, On the death of Alexander, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
{in 1238, he declined to assent to the election of the monks of Coventry, in 
opposition to those of Lichficld, who gave preference to their own dean’ as 
successor to the deceased bishop. ‘The see of Durham having become 
Yacant shortly after by the death of Richard Poore, Nicholas do Farshaza, 
chiefly on the persuasion of Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, consented to 
the election of the monks of Durham. He was eouscerated Bishop of 
Durham in 1241, in presoneo of the King and Queen with their courts he 
resigned his co in 1248-9, and retired into private life? 

‘To every anchorite in London the testator bequeathed a penny, and to the 
anchorite of Colemansehurch two furred garments (pelicia) with a rochet. 

Stow, under Coleman Street Ward, states that on the north side of St. 
Margaret's church, against the Ol Jewry, was Coleman Street, so ealled 
of the first builder and owner thereof as also of Cole-chureh, oF Coleman- 
church, against the great Conduit in Cheap. He makes no mention of 
the anchorite there, Doubtless there were many recluses in the city of 
Londou. Stow relates that Henry III. granted to Katherine, late wifo to 
William Hardell, 20 feet of land in length and breadth in Smithfield, next 
to the chapel of St. Bartholomew, «to build her a Recluse or Ankorago.”* 
OF hermitage he vas that of St, James inthe Wall veut Cripplegate, 
another near East Smithfield, and a third near the Hospital of St. Mary 
Rouncivall by Charing Cross. It must be noticed that although the dis- 
tinetion between anchorites and hermits is often not recognised, they are 





















































1 Nicolas, Tostam. Vet, p. 228, Seo enumerated oocar at pp. 999, 468, 495. 
alto p. 876. ‘For the anchorite and bis house wishin, 
UE Paria, Hist, Angl. a, 1241, p. the precucts of tho abbey of Wost- 
1549, dt. Wats, 1640. ‘minster, se “Memorials of Wostminstor 
3 Godwin de Pres, p. 742 ‘Abbep,” by Dean Stauley, 2nd oat, 1868, 
4 Survey of London, dit. 1883, p. 298, . SOL eso. 
# Ibid, p. 416. The heritages above 
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not to be confounded together ; the latter were free to wander where 
‘they pleased, the anchorites wero closed up, by sanction of the bishop of 
the diooese ‘and with a solemn service, ‘The respect, it might almost bo 
said veneration, shown towards reclases, both male and female, is remark- 
able, and bequests to them occur often in wills, Their austere life and 
solemn dedication for the remainder of their days, when shut up in the 
anchorage or cluscrium, gained for them a reputation of superior sanctity. 
‘Their prayers were in request by those who regarded the intercession of 
‘such holy men as of special virtue. Henry IV. founded a hermitago at 
the spot where he landed at Ravenspnt in Yorkshire, in 1809, and 
Henry V. established a recluse near the Charter-house in London. |'The 
‘moat remarkable evidenee of the respect with which anchorites and hermits 
‘were regarded, and also of the great number of such ascetios in England is 
found in the will of Uenry Lord Serope, deceased in 1415, His partiality 
to anchorites seems unbonnded ; he bequeathed sums of money to many in 
the north of Lngland and elsowhere by name. To every anchorite and 
recluse in London or York, or in the suburbs, he gave Gs. 84. One was in 
special favour, as shown by the following bequest—* domino Johann ann 
chorite apud Westmonast’ e. s. et j. par Pater Noster geinsid do gete, 
quibus utor.” At the close of a very long list Lord Serope makes. the 
further bequest— cuilibet anchoritw ot anchoritissm qui potest leviter eog- 
rote! inter tres menses post obitum meum Yj. . 

Tt will be noticed that the testator bequeathed ten marks to a certain 
perton to snake pilgrimage to the Holy Land on his behalf (+ cruce signando 
roe nd thar o make ajurn ecording to tho preoribed sags 

such viearious pilgrimages were by no means uncommon. ‘There are 
‘many instances recorded of the gift or bequest of a sum of money by per- 
sons who, having taken the vow, were unable or unwilling to encounter the 
parton fuiguon ofthe holy voyage, Thomas Lord Berkeley, wha did i 

321, having made a vow to goto the Holy Land, his son gave 1001. to 
Sir John Veel to go in his stead. Blizaboth de Burgh, Lady of Clare, by 
her will dated 1355, bequeathed “pur trover v. homes d’armes ala terre 
seinte ¢, mares & builler  ascun ge Toil soit et covenable qo voudra en- 
prendre la charge, si comune viage ee face dedeins les sept anns prochains 
apres mon deees, de les despendre en Ja service Dieu ot destruction do ses 
Richard, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 1258, bequeathed 

fifty marks for the aid of the expedition to the Holy Land, to be paid to 
Robert Chandos, will, 
or ton substi 






















































© Rymer, vo. p. 215, Much wiles 7 Royal Wills, p. 29, 
able nfraton regusing medial an. # Nigolay Testa Voty p. 702. Seo 
Cetiams andthe verona. clues of also the. will of Sit Wehied Arandel, 
fevoteoy ay be found in a uotee, of {bid p. 106; and other instances ited 
‘The Aneren “Rivlo,” sch Joute, by De. Teck, Church of our Father, 
vol xi p10, vol iil pare iy p. 447. , 
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in his journoy the King’s chaplain, the most popular of the clergy of St 
Davids, Giratdas de Bari, took a pronineat position, ‘The people were 
drawn in erowds by the eloquence of the prelate and the archdeacon : not 
Jess than three thousand persons hastened to take the eross, | The death 
of the King in the following year, however, abated the zeal of the votaries, 
amongst whom wero Giraldus himself and the Bishop of St. David's. 1 
pazelegato aud cardinal bad reached Dover on his departure fem Bag- 
land; Giraldus, however, hastened to the coast, and obtained dispensation 
for the bishop and himself, with other persons who had taken vows of il 

the coudition being enjoined that do bonis divinitus sibi eollatis 
mam euntibus tribuant, et ad reparationem eeclesie Mencvensis 
operata impendant et availiues.”* 
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Tn nomine patris et fii et spiritus sancti, Bgo, Rieardus de Elmham 
Giotus, eanonieus ecclesie Sancti Martini London, in vigilia Apostolorum 
Poiri et Pauli anno Incarnationis Domini Mllesimo dueentesino vicesimo 
octavo, eondidi testamentum meu, In primis, legavi Deo et Beate Mari 
et Beato Martino corpus meum cum pslefrido meo ad operationem eccles 
 quingne marcas quas Gilbertus do A‘ hi debot, similiter, ad 
jem _ejusdem ecclesie, et tres marcas pro enpa qua teiieor 
idem, et eapam meam de coro eum quodam superpelicio in_vestiario 
ad opus superveni t vicario ejusdem eeclesie xii, 
enarios, et Sacristo et dormitorio xij. denarios, et Domino Petro 
fij. coclearia, et domino Herberto eiphum meum de argento, et domino 
Ricardo de Saneto Nicholao duo eoelearia, et domino Thome do Sancto 
Botulpho duo coclearia, et Capello Saneti Leonardi dimidiam marcam 
ad jbrum emendum, et superpelicium meum delicatum; et 
Alphegi j. maream ad idem ; et Reclesie Onmium Sane 
torum de Colmanescherehe j. maream ad idem, et unum gradale sine not 
et ecclesio meo de Westwelle antiphonarium meum in quaternis quod ligati 
debet, et unum psalteriam cum 60; et cuidam crucesiguando pro me decem 
areas ail terram sanctam ot ibidem moram faciendo secundum co 
jem erueesignatoram ; et ad duo annualia facienda sex|libras ; et 
Janis London’ x. soldos et euilibet Anacorito London’ j. denarium et 
Anacorite de Colemanescherche duo pelicia eum uno rocheto; Reclesi 
monacorum de Stratford melius eoopertorium cum uno chaloue et ducbus 
Jineclis et uno orilerium! ad opus hospitum ; et Hospital Sancti Bartholomei 
duo lineeillis ; Willelno de ipa Vieario meo psalterium meuin glosaturn, 
quod fidclitur intendet exccucioni testamenti met ; Nicholao de Neville pul- 
cram mappam meam ; Roberto de Sancto Medardo librum meum de trae- 
tatu Pape Innocencii; Cecilie sorori mee, que manct apud Geistweit in Nor- 
folk juxta Folesham, tres mareas, si vivat, vel pueris suis, si mortue 


* ie, Combe, de Rebus a co Gesta; danth, Tho most fall details roe 
inthe collection of his works, elted. by tho Holy vosego, and. peculiar umagen 
Me Brewes vo p. 8h where he Ca eroneiad wi elgrnaze ao gien by 
Aina letters of sislution, above iene Fosbroke, Brita Sfouashiem, P.492— 
tiie aad Ariihoy Hades, 48" Ble aroun docu ne. 
fro givou at longth, Ieappeats that unt ing redemption of vows of participation 
eosSpapad dispensation was obtaioed, in the eraades, MI. Faris, Ancusunn, 
tetipnfaraae oa row of ppiange p36 c 
{the Holy City. war nuppoted to be "1 A pillow, ia Trench Orie, “Orig. 
Sitnded with ors of sullen orvisleut ore, Orighetium, Pulinas” Desage- 
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featri Sawallo de Stratford cogaato meo majorem ollam meam eneam ct 
rajorem eiphum meum de mazre ; uxori Gilberti de Aquila nan cistam 
‘meam ; Hospitali de Bureford ollam meam eneam et patellam similiter que 
tnt apad Westwell. Bt Osberto servint! moo de Westwell j. maream 
pro servicio suo; Gerardo homini meo unum maream pro servicio 
Eto; vicars Sanoti Martini unam de mappis mefs et unum manu- 
tergium in refectorio suo; Magistro Nicholao de Farnham medico 
Domini Regis meum portchors ; Normanno filio Hugonis de Hertford” 
supertunieam de bumeto etunum eiphum meum de mazre ; Thome garciont 
dimidiam maream ; Jeppe garcioni dimidiam maream ; ponti London’ 
xl. donarios ; [Fratribus de Halobuirg ad ornamenta sua; Fratribus 
rinoribus infra Civitatem sl. solidos ; et domui Sante Marie de Hertforde 
2 solidos ;]* ot Monialibus de Anckerwie j, maream. 


























Dobita que debentur mihi Ricardo, Magister Willielmus Crespin xj 
soliton ro ony fri exit panno, gaciooum ; Hawisa do Langual x. 
selidos do presto ; Herbortas Canonieus x. solids; Willictmus de Sanoto 
Marino eanonens dnidiom maream ; Riardas Camersius Santi Albout 

juas marcas. 


He ogo debeo sexaginta solidos de testamento Johannis de Plesset’ 
assignatos ad emendum inde redditam in certo loco ad opus eanoni 
de Dunmawe, ad pitanciam [v. solidos*] ipsis eanonicis annuatim die obitus 
{pias Johannis ; et quis Prior nondum invenit redditom illum ad vendendum, 
ideo remansit solucio predictorum denariorum, que fiat ex quo redditus ille 
inyentus fuerit ad vendendum, Item, debeo de eodem testamento cieiter 
xx, solidos, ut eredo, Predictum vero testamentum meum fiat de om 
mobilibus meis, ot exitibus prebende mee per annum et j. diem, et de x. 
mareis ques habero debeo de domibus meis  suecessore meo, per eartan 
Docani et Capituli quam inde habeo, Et ad testamentm metm exequen- 
dum et faciendum prodictum Dominum Nioholaum do Neville, Herbertam 
Capellanum et Williclanm de Ripa executores meos constitu 
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‘Proceedings at Meetings of the Roval Archaeological 
Institute, 


Saly 5, 1867. 
‘The Lord Talbot de Malahide, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Bowano Sunuxe, Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, read an account 
of the discovery in 1837 of a Gold Cup in a barrow near the Choese-wring 
in Cornvall. By gracious permission of the Queen and of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cornwall, this precious relic, now preserved inthe collection formed. 
by the late Prince Consort in the Swiss Cottage at Osborne, was brought 
by Mr, Smirke for the inspection of the Institute. His memoir has been 
Printed in this volumes p. 189, ante. 

In moving a yote of special acknowledgment of the gracious conde- 
seension of her Majesty towards the Institute, the Chairman took oceasion 
to observe, that the members at large would not fail to recognise with high 
gratifeation the repoated marks of favor shown by her Majesty and by 
‘the Prince of Wales towards a Society that had for a considerable period 
enjoyed the patronage and encouragement of the lamented Prince Consort. 

precious relic was subsequently exhibited at a meoting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and has been described in their Proceedings, vo 
2nd series, p B17. Ie is there stated that similar vessels bore been found 
in Scandinavia. Amongst other examples, difaring, howover, in their form 
and ornamentation, may be noticed two cups of gold, conieal at the bottom, 
in the Copenhagen Muscum: Worsaao, Aftildninger, figs. 215, 216, 
‘These are without handles. ‘They are assigned to the Age of Bronzo 5 a 
shallow bronze eup of similar fashion, and having a small handle, is there 
also given, ig. 218. 

Mr. J. If. Panken, F.S.A., then gave the following report of the 
8 at Rome in tho winter of 1866-67. 
ve hill additional chambers of the palace of the early 
Emperors have been excavated at the expense of tho Pope, who keeps 
‘number of men eonstantly employed there. These chambers were al 
subterranean and intended to be #0, having no windows, although richly 
Aecorated with stucco ornament and painting of the frst century of the 
Christian era. ‘They were intended for use in the hot weather, and in 
Rome such an arrangement must have almost been a necessity. | Tn the 
Roman palaces there were usually two stories underground, as may be seen 
in several instances. ‘These excavations at the south end’ of the Palati 
have also brought out more clearly the bath-chambers, reservoirs, and tho 
conduit or specus in eoaneetion with the aqueduct of Nero, with additions of 
2 later time, but all within the fst century. ‘The exeavations by the French 
fare more to the north, ‘The palace exeavated by them is of « later period; 
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and therefore less interesting ; but this work is earried on more vigorously, 
‘and the thousands of loads of earth that they transport to the low ground 
tunder 8. Balbina rapidly il up that valley. “Another exeavation has b 
carried on at the expense of Signor Guidi, the proprictor of the vineyard or 
garden to the south and east of the ‘Thermee of Antoninus Caracalla, and 
within the original cireuit of those Therma. This has brought to light the 
rosaio pavenients of soveral chambers of a houso of importance of the timo of 
Hadrian, belioved by some to have been the private house of that emperor, 
wo know from tho Regionaries, was near this locality. Others, 
eluding Signor Guidi himself, suppose it to have been the houso of 
Asinius Polio, but without authority for giving it that name. ‘The Lar 
or private chapel of the house has loon found, with the altar, and paintings 
of the tatolar gods on the walls. ‘The altar had been cased with marble, 
which bad been carefully removed, and the whole structure had been filed 
up with earth intentionally, to make room for the great Therm, whieh are 
‘on abigher level. This fine house was therefore destroyed and the lower 
part diliod up within a contury after it was built; and this fact accounts for 
the perfect preservation of the part that remains. ‘The excavations in the 
‘Trastevere were also bogun by Signor Guidi ; Dut when their importance 
was recognised by Signor Visconti, they were carried on by the Pope, 
‘otherwise they must have been filed up again. T wish to call attention to 
the plan proposed by Mr. Shakespear Wood, to form a fund for Historical 
‘Bxoavations in Rome, sinilar to that which has been formed for Palestine, 
‘Tho Historia! Topography of Name can never be propery indicated 
out farther excavations carried on systematically under the direction of 
competent antiquaries, such as Signor Visconti. ‘The Pope affords every 
encouragement. to such works, and carries them on largely at his own 
expense bat funds aro needed, and bitherto the etearehee‘haro been 
carried ont in a desultory manner, excepting those by the French, especial 
Under the fixe Empire, when the Forum was excavated, gad 
“I proceed to give an account of my own investigations in Rome during 
the last winter. Twas chiefly occupied with two suljeets—the Aqueducts, 
and the Catacombs, both of which I found extremely interesting, and both 
peared to be imperfectly understood. ‘The early works of the time of the 
ings and the Republic have had very great influence on all the subs 
quent topography of Rome. ‘The searped clifs of primitive Rome may still 
bbe seen on the margins ofthe hills, supported by walls of all poriods, from 
the age of Romulus to cur own time, but chiefly of the period of the early 
Enpire, when a general repair of the old fortifications took place. The 
foss-ways of primitive Rome became the streets of the Bopire, in general ; 
but sometimes the streets were not required in the same direction, and they 
were filled up for other purposes. Tho old foss-vays were usually tventy 
fect deep, and the filling them up has caused many persons to imagine that 
{he wus erfaco of Rume ins been rized twenty fect; thi, howerer, is 
a mistake, thovgh a very common one. In the same manner‘t is clear tat 
the bank on which tho wall of the Rmpire was built must have ested te 
the tiv of the Republi, eeaute the agueduets were cared int nl 
‘upon it some centuries before that lofty wall was built. It appears probable 
tint ‘this bank was the outer agger ofthe Kings, as we have na accom of 
any fortifeation of Rome in the time of the Republic, A double line of 
defence was uaval in all enrly fortications, the ioner ane being the searped. 
<lifls of the hills, the outer one the agger or bank with the wide and deep 
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foss round the city, with an enclosure between them, ealled in Rome the 
Pomasrium, veeaise chiefly used for fruit gardens.” This double line of 
defence is explain the thirty-seven gates of Pliny and the 
Rogionarie ing both lines places may readily be found for all 
the gates, otherwise itis impossible. ‘That gates existed in the outer bank 
defore the time of Pi it from the existing remains and from 
history. ‘Two of the gates now closed have brick work on stone work of an 
age before the time of Pliny, whilst three others have archways of ea 
date, one being of the time of Angustus, another of Claudias, and a third 






















of Drusus, Ata short distanee to the west of the arch of Drusus and the 
Porta di 8. Sebastiano (within which it stands), is the Porta Ardeatina, 
Io 





ince closed, but preserved by being built up in the wall of Aurelian, 
‘This is of tho finost brick-work of the first century, of the time of Nero o¢ 
Titus. Such a gato proves the existence of a boundary of some sort 
existing in the time of Pliny, in the line of the present wall of the Empire, 
although that lofty wall was earried upon the old agger after his time. ‘Tho 
probability is thaé this agger always had a spina in the midile of i, that 
{s, a stone wall fo support the enrth, according to the usual practice of the 
Romans, as we know by thir aggers in Gatland Britin. This bank ot 
‘agger with the aqueduets on it led me to investigate the subject of the 
aqueluets, found it, as usual, impossible to understand the existing 
romains by any modern books.  I'was therefore driven to take the text of 
Frontinus for my guide, and to compare it with the exi i 
and although this required much laborious investiga 7 
interosting, and the result satisfactory. Frontinus was tho head of the 
, that is of the officials charged with the care of the aqueducts in 
the timo of Norva and Trajan; he wrote his treatise, addressed to the 
‘Emperor, for the use of his suecessors in office ind of his own assistants. Tt 
js much of the nature of an English “Biue-book,” drawn up by the head 
of the department. No city was ever better supplied with water then 
Rome during the Empire, and I propose to fellow the txt of Brontinus, and 
to give some account of the existing remains in that order. I should 
mention that my eon prepared an English translation of Frontious for me, 
‘and he made a very probable conjecture, which proved to be true and 
important—namely, that the words ‘* Spem veterem,” which occur four 
times in Frontinus, mean the old Specus and not the old Temple of Spes, 
fas explained by modern writers. Spon is doubtless a contraction of 
‘Specum. Careful examination of the existing ren 

context, satisfied me that the suggestion was a very happy one. ‘This gave 
fa plain ani clear sense to every passage, which, by the old explanati 
ould only be interpreted by a forced construction, with many conjectures 
fand assumptions. It had beon assumed that the whole of the easter 
tide of Rome was called after the imaginary temple of Hope, as it was seen 
‘that Frontinus mentions a  Spes vefus” at the north, and another at the 
south, on this side of Rome, . 

“The ruin of a temple at the Porta Maggiore, excavated about twenty 
years ago, was assumed to be that of the old temple of Spes, although tho 
‘nly inscription found thore relates to Hercules and not to Hope. Canina 
‘wrote a volume on the subject, with a map of ‘the district of Old Spes," 
hich is all grounded on ingenious conjectures. It was natural that the 
tld eubterranecus Specus or tunnel for the aquesluct within the walls should 
n for the later aqueduets, when convenient for their surplus 
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‘water, and this is what Frontinus specially mentions in one instance ; in 
nother the junction of the Augusten branch with the older Appian aque- 
duct takes place at the Gemella, or «The Twins,” in the old Specus—'ad 
‘Spon veterem.” This is a far more natural interpretation than at the temple 
Epa Spene alo observer that this junction vas “post horas Pallan- 
fianos,’ which has been misconstrued into another temple dedicated to 
Pallee, or the garden of the freedman Pallas. Tt is in fact ‘at the Palace 
Gardens,’ that is by the side of tho gardens of the Sessorian palace, the 
usual residence of the imperial family, now the Monastery of S. Croce, 
‘here the old specus sil remains running along tho bank on the northern 
tide of these gardens, and further along in an agger to the Lateran and 
the Celian hill, and eo to the great reservoirs near the arch of Dulabella 
‘at the wost ond of that hill. Along this old tunnel or specus I have walked 
for more thon half a mile, from thé Sossorium close to the Porta Maggiore, 
40 the Lateran, and I might have gone on to the areh of Dolabella if I had 
not been tired.” Thad afterwards the satisfaction of having our interpreta 
tion of this passage confirmed by the only two ancient manuscripts of Fron- 
tinue that are known to exist. ‘The MS, in the Vatican Library was kindly 
examined for me by Cardinal Pitra, and he considered that it rather con- 
firmed our viow than otherwise; in one passage decidedly, in the others 
tore doubtfally. The other MS, is in the library of the Monastery of Monte 
Cassino, and was examined at my request by the librarian, He sent me a 
certificate that in every instance in the MS, the word is written seZ, with 
‘a-mark of contraction over the ®. If there had been ouly one more letter 
{tlsnot probable that any contraction would be used. This MS. is the best 
thats extant, earlier by some centuries thau the MS. in the Vatiean, which 
fnndoed is believed to be a eopy from it. 

*‘Frontinus states in his fourth artile, in the introduetion to his treatise, 
that for 441 years after the foundation of the city the inhabitants were 
‘eontont with the water’ of the Tiber, anid with that from wells or reservoirs 
of rain water, and from springs. OF these reservoirs a curious example 
remains tolerably perfect at the north end of the Palatine hill, behind the 
‘wall of Romulus; it is a cave, and probably part of it is natural, but 
cularged by excavating a soft bed of tufa, or of sand between two hard 
beds of tufa, which, with the help of a thin coat of clay-cement, made an 
excellent reservoir, iuto which threo conduits or * specus? ran in different 
directions from the surfaco of the hill above. The reservoir is abont six 
feot deop and about the same in width, but of considerable longth. In the 
vault of rock above are small circular funnel-shaped openings for letting a 
small vessel down to draw up water. This arrangement is uneommon ; the 
‘only other instanco I have been able to hear of is at Alba Longa, where 

‘a cave-cistern with similar funnel-shaped openings through the 
tus scone very ikea confraton ofthe truth of Liv’s history, 
that the Romans were'a eolony from Alba Lon, 

“Frontious states also that some of the springs were still in use after 
the aqueducts wore made, and were considered as sacred on account of 
their salubrious or medi ities ; such as those of the Camene, of 
Apollo, and of Juturna. This mention of the medicinal properties and st 
posed sacredness of thevo springs has enabled me to identify them. That 
Of the Cama is at the foot of the Calian, at the south-west comer, a short 
distance outside the Porta Capena, and is probably the same as that of Bgeria, 
another clear spring at a considerable depth near toit. Ttisu beautiful, clear 
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spring, at a considerable depth, and the proprietor of the vineyard assured 
mo that he had frequently drunk of it with beneficial effect, and that the 
qualities were much the same as those of Cheltenham waters. That of 
Apollo is @ powerful, gushing spring, also at a considerable depth in the 
Esquiline, near the Torro dei Conti, now entirely built over and concealed 
from view. ‘That of Juturna is particularly interesting ; itis under the 
north-east corner of the Palatine, in front of the church of 8, Ansst 
‘and is also eallod the Acqua Argentina, because a part of it used to run 
through the silversmiths’ quarter of the Forum, under the arch of Septimus 
Sererus, which bears an inscription stating that it was made by the silver 
smiths. "In the vestry of the adjoining church of 8. Giorgio in Velabro i 
another inseription recording the miraculous powers of this water, which are 
piously attributed to the merit of Christian saint. The course of the 
stream is curious, and valuable in illastration of the history of Rome, It 
rises in a cave partly natural but elicly covered with a vault, and the 
entrance is down a well in the street. My friends would not allow me to go 
own, as they said it was too damp and dangerous, and that there was not 
room to stand upright; but I stood at the mouth while my two artists 
descended and made sketches and a plan; they traced the course with the 
help of the Aquarius who had charge of it, and I am sure that I can 
thoroughly depend upon them. It gushes out with considerable foree, and 
follows the line of the old zig-zag road, now buried to the depth of about 
twenty feet as usual ; it runs along in a specus by the side of the old way 
under the present road, passing the round church of S. Theodora to the 
water trough at the opposite end of the Palatine near the Forum Romanum, 
‘This water is supplied from it, and this is just the site of the old gulf of 
Tuturna or Curtivs. Te then turns at a sharp angle following the zig-zag 
voad down to the church of S. George and the arch of Janus, where the 
old pavement of the road remains, twenty fect below the level of the pre- 
sent road, Tt then goes on a little further, and after passing through an 
ancient lavatory, stil in uso, falls into the Clonea Maxima, and so into the 
‘Tiber through the well-known triple concentric arch of Camillus, about 100 
‘yanls above the earlier opening in the Pulchram Littus, through whieh the 
‘Acqua Crabra still rans. ‘There are four openings into the ‘Tiber, all of 
Which claim to be mouths of the Cloaca Maxima they are of different 
periods, but appear to be all united by a canal at the back of the wall, 
hhaving an outwork, so that no rise in the water of the river ean prevent the 
rater in the drain from finding an exit at the lowest mouth, which rans 
into the stream protected by a projection, except in high floods, when of 
course the whole is under water together, but this is of rare occurrence, 
‘The earliest aqueduct was made by Appius Claudius Crassus, the Censor, 
who also made tho Via Appia from the Porta Capena to the eity of Caps 
the souree of the water was in the Lucullan fields, to the left of the Vi 
Praenestina, between seven and eight miles from the eity, and it was brought 
to the Salatia or Salt Wharf, at the Porta Trigemina, The course was 
entirely underground, exeepting near the Porta Capena, over which it passed, 
‘and where it was for sixty paces above ground, partly on a substructure and 
partly upon arches. The Augustan branch was added (o this at the Gemelli 
Tithe ad spesus,as before mentioned, Tee eouree through the Campegaa, 
Veing entirely underground, is very difficult to trace, and I have not been 
able to satiafy myself about it, though I have repeatedly tried to trace 
Tcan only state that on the Via Labicana, near the mausoleum of 8. 
You. XEIV. BE 
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Helena, about three miles from Rome, there is an old pyramid which 
‘appears to have been a rospirator to a’ subterranean aqueduct, and from 
the structure inust probably have belonged to this; and at about a mile 
from the Porta Maggiore, in the bank of the railway, I have been assured 
that a large, ancient specus was found, at a considerable depth, much 
eoper than any other aquednet ; and this is expressly said by Frontinus 
to have been the lowest. Within the city Ihave been more fortunate. On 
tho eastern side of the Porta Capena, in a gardener’s cottage, I have found 
the piers of an aqueduct, built of the large stones in the style of the 

nd in a line with this brick pier of the time of Trajan, On the 
¢ of the Via Appia, and on the site of the Porta Capena, are two 
other piers of Trajan’s period, all in the same line, passing close to the 
north of the ruins of the Piscina Publica, in the direction of the Sularia, 
‘Also under the Aventine hill, near the Tiber, the Porta Trigemiua and the 
Salaria, I have found a cave reservoir very similar to that of Romulus, 
with three conduits or ‘specus’ running into it, and through one of these 
water still ows into the ‘Tiber, probably from a spring in the Aven 
itself. One of the others comes down with a rapid slope from the 
above, as from a specus which bas been traced on the edge of the cliff in 
the garden of the monastery of 8. Sabina, where there is zig-zag path 
down the face of the clif, supposed to have been the Clivus Publiei of 
Frontinus, as i terminates at this cave.” 

Some discussion followed Mr. Parker's lecture, Cauon Rock considering 
some of the theories adranced to be debateable ; but the great value, 
interest, and importance of Mr. Parker’s investigations were admitted ot 
all sides, and most cordial vote of thanks was passed to him. 

‘At the closo of the meeting, John Loft, Esq. Mayor of Kingston. 
-upon-Hull, spoke of the great interest which the fortheoming meeting of 
the Institute in that town had excited among the inhabitants, and assured 
the members that a most hearty weleome awaited them, 
























































Antiquities amy Works af Art Eyhibitew. 


By General Mooxs.—A gold ormament, a specimen of the curious class 
of relies found frequently in. Ireland, and designated, by Sir W. R. Wilde, 
in his Catalogue of the Antiquities of Gold in the museum of the Royal 
Trish Academy, “ Mammillary fibule.”” These objects are of great diver- 
sity in size; they hare occurred occasionally in England and in France. 
By Col. Vallencey they were called “double-headed patere.” Many 
‘conjectures have been proposed in regard to their use, and the mysterious 
import of their decoration. ‘These so-called fibulz consist of two cup-shaped 
or seyphate discs, united by a handle. ‘The specimen exhibited was found, 
in 1842, in a bog, near Mull t was brought at once to General Moore 
by the finder. It measures 4 in, across the cups, each of these measuring 
2h inches in diameter. The margin of each is worked with three slight 
‘grooves, or engraved lines, on the inside; towards the external edges of 
the cups these lines are pattly effaced, as if worn away by friction, ‘The 
weight is 4 02. 16 dwt. 6 gr., the gold pure; the surface shows traces of 
hammering. Several varieties of these ** mammillary fbule” have been 
figured by Sir W. R. Wilde; the largest existing specimen known, found 
in eo, Roseommon, measuring 11 in. across the cups, which are 6 ia. in 
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diameters the weight is 16 o2. 17 dwt? Another, now destroyed, found 
in e0, Meath, weighed upwards of 40 oz. A portion of an ornament of the 

‘and of unusually large dimensions, is preserved in Payne 
ish Musoum. It was found ia Cornwall, near 
this journal, p.202, ante, A perfect 
cimen (now, unfortunately, lost), in’ size and fashion resembling that in 
General Moore's collection, was found at Swinton Park, Yorkshire, and is 
figured, also, in this journal, vol. vi. p. 61. ‘Two similar relies were found, 
as ated by Gough nenr Ripon; and an example fund in an rnin Soot 
land is figured in the Archasologia, vol. ii. p. 40. M. de Caumont ment 
the occasional discovery of such golden objects in France, Cours d’Antigu. 
Ere Coltique, p. 246, pl. x. 

By Mr. Jauzs Oaitsn.—An implement formed of the hora of the red 
doer a relio of very great rarity in England), if not unigue: it was found 
in the Cambridgeshire Fens. Examples in the museums at Hanover and 
Schwerin have been given in the * Hore Ferales.”” A gold omament, en- 
riched with eloisonné enamel, found at Cam These, with other 
valuable relies in Mr. Carter's possession, will be more fully noticed and 
figured hereafter. 

‘Mr. W. Poxrixe, of Worcester, communicated an account of a discovery 
of Saxon interments at Upton Snodsbury, about five miles west of that city. 
Several relics that had been brought to light were 
tion. In addition to the local Ar 
shire Natural History Society, of which the late Sir C. Hastings was for 
some years the efficient President, there has been established a Field Club 
‘of workers in various departments of science. A fow of the members 
devote attention to the geology of the “Drift.” In order to aid this object, 
Mr. Prestwich sent some fint implements for the information of the work: 
‘men, and he paid a visit with Mr. Ponting to Upton Snodabury, where a 
‘gravel pit was then being worked. ‘They were so fortunate as to obtain a 
tooth of the Blephas primigenius. In consequence of this and subsequent 
veries, the Field Club visited the gravel bed. On the previous day, 
‘two large perforated erystals, supposed to be whorls for spindles, had been 
thrown outs unfortunately, they were regarded by the visitors as modern, 
and no further interest was excited. In the spring of 1866 Mr. Ponting 
again visited the spot. He found that the gravel-pit had been abandoned, 

id a new pit opened near it, He was informed by the foreman that some 
pieces of iron, and other little things of no use, had been found; the former 
proved to be spear-heads. On further inquiry, he ascertained that nume- 
ous beads hiad been brought to light. ‘These Mr, Ponting sueceeded in 
collecting from the eottagers, and fortunately recovered almost the whole of 
the necklace, composed of about 130 beads of amber ; four small beads only 
remaining in possession of the Rev. IL, O'Donnell, Viear of the parish. A 
large bead, probably the central omament, was of earthenware, or coarse 
vitrified paste, striped with eolours, and similar to objects that have occurred 
frequently in Saxon deposits. A. broad, two-edged, iron sword, measuring 
about 3 ft. in length, was afterwards secured through Mr. Ponting’s perse- 
‘ering negociations ; he also obtained from the most intelligent of the 
workmen three bronze brooches, of the usual cruciform type; also a pair, 
of seyphate form, ornamented with concentric circles, From this man, on 
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whose testimony, as Mr. Ponting was assured by the Rev. H. ML. Sherwood, 
‘Viear of White Ladies, Aston, reliance might be placed, the following par- 
ticulars were obtained, Some weoks previously tho gravelpit first m 
tioned was closed; the workmen came upon a trench about 30 ft. in length, 
6 fe doep, and 3 to 4 ft, wide, in which many relies were found; as they 
‘wero not aware of theit value, these objeots were taken with the material 
for road-making, and thus irtecoverably lost. ‘The amber necklace and 
brooches were not found in this trench; thoy lay apart, at a short distance. 
‘The site, as Mr. Ponting observed, is on a bank having a warm south- 
‘western aapect—a apot that would have boon chosen by tho early setler: 
‘lose beneath is a brook, ealled Crowle Brook, a tributary of the Avon, and 
this would doubtless have been an attraction to those who lero took up th 
abode. ‘The spot was in the contre of the Forest of Feckenham, w! 
covered nearly one-third of Worcestershire; whether first cleared in Br 
times or by the Saxons, it may now be impracticable to determine. In the 
neighbouring parish of Crowle, howover, remains were found, supposed to 
be Danish. (Nash, Hist, Wore. vol ip. 281; Allies, Antiqu. Wore. p. 94.) 
Tt is much to be desired that the evidenco of Saxon occupation, satisfactorily 
established by Mr. Ponting, may lead to further discoveries, and that 
ossibly vestiges of much earlier period may hereafter be brought to light. 
Hviog been requested to obtain information in regard to the geslogeal 
character of the bed of gravel, he had visited the spot with the Rev. W. S. 
Symonds, who is folly conversant with the geology of the district, and 
who has given the following opinion concerning the relies:—"T have no 
Thesitation in saying that they came from an ancient river gravel (of the 
age of the low-level river gravels of Prestwich), on the banks of tho small 
stream which now flows into the Avon from Upton Snodsbury. ‘These 
low-level gravels of the Avon distriet are very rich in the remains of the 
cetinet mammalia, and are above the lino of the river floods of prosent 
times 
‘The interesting objects in Mr, Ponting’s possession are undoubtedly of 
the Saxon age, resembling those found in eometeries in Gloucestershire, 
Cambridgeshire, and other parts of England. ‘The supposed spindle-whorls 
are, it is believed, exystale of quartz in their natural state, but perforated 
for suspension. They have occurred repeatedly with relies of the Saxon 
eriod; the largest hitherto described was found in gravel at Myton near 
WWarwiok, aud is gored inthis journal, vo. is. p. 170; it was accompanied 
by a large cruciform brooch, and measures about 24 in. in diameter.? Other 
‘examples of the unext perforated erystal are there also noticed. Amongst 
numerous beads of amber, vitreous paste, fluor spar, and other materials 
found in a cometery near Little Wilbraham by the lato Lord Braybrook, 
many large crystals of the Tike description oecurred. (Saxon Obsequies, 
. 22.) “The specimens obtained by Mr. Ponting, to whose kindness we 
bed for photographs and sketches of these relics, measure about 
Lf in, in diameter. The iron spear-heads, six in number, aro of various 
dimensions, with sockets open lengthwise; in one of them part of the 
wooden shaft remained. Besides the amber necklace, above noticed, th 
wore about 20 beads found néar it, with an abject of the same material 
perforated with three holes, probably an amulet; these relies may have 





























































4 This fine brooch is Sgured also in S00 one fund in Gloucostershir, Wylie’s 
Akerat’s Pagan ype ax, Fatford Graves. 18, pli 8g. 
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‘necompanied a deposit, apart from the first. The largest of the eruciform 
brooches retains traces of gilding. Mr, Robert Berkeley, jun., a8 we are 
informed by Mr. Ponting, hns obtained from the same gravel-bed an iron 
sword, and a large bead of glass, beautifully striated. It is probable that 
careful research would bring to light numerous other relies of the Saxon 
‘eeupants, 

1k may deserve notice, in regard to the interesting discovery at Upton 
Suodsbury, that Mr. Allies, in his notices of Woreestershize Folklore, gives 
a tale of a countryman who was attracted by an outery in a neighbouring 
field, and found there a fairy, by whom he was taken down into a cave, and 
hospitably entertained. (Allies, Antiq. of Worcestershire, p. 419.) Tt is 
not undeserving of notice that in several instances, according to’ popilar 
tradition, heathen cemeteries and grave-mounds lave been regarded as 
Daunted, strange subterraneous noises having, as alleged, been heard, and 
passengers accosted or pursued by the unearthly occupants of the tomb. 
‘The recent discovery related by Mr. Ponting may possibly suggest the 
cause of the popular story at Upton Suodsbury; it may have been cone 
nected, as in other places, with a eertain dim tradition of the ancient 
interments.* 

By Mr. J. Fenovssox.—Photogeaphs of sculptured remains from the 
circular enclosure of a large Buddhist Temple, or Tope, situated at Amravati, 
near the mouth of the river Kistna, in the Madras Presidency. They were 
taken from marbles, sent to this country, some years ago, by Sir Walter 
Elliott. ‘The chief features of this Tope are tio eoneentrie enclosures, 
measuring 195 f., and 165 ft. in diameter respectively; the outer enelosu 
consisting of monolithie pillars, 9 ft. in height, with top and bottom rails 
the whole richly seulptured with subjects from’ the life of Buddha or local 
history. Mr. Fergusson called attention to. these sculptures as being of a 
higher class than anything found elsewhere in India, and as abowing the 
jufluenee of Greek or Bactrian art upon that of the Hindés at the eom- 
‘meneement of the fourth century of our era. He has given, in his Hand- 
Took of Avehitesturo, vol. J, p. 18, an account and ground plan ofthe Tope, 
now known as Dipal-dinna, or Mount of Light. 

By Mr. J. Yates—Drawings and engravings illustrative of rem 
ecclesiastical architecture in Yorkshire, and especially of the beautiful 
collegiate chureh of Howden, a fine example of the Decorated Period, that 
had been one of the leading objects of interest during the late meeting of 
the Institute at Hull. 

By the Rev. R. B. Ouiven—Drawing of « mural painting, brought to 
Aight in Whitvell Church, Isle of Wight. Some account of the chureh hes 
Deon givon by the Rey. E. Venables in this journal, vol. xxi. p. 79. 

‘By Mr. Hexpensox, F.S.A.—A pair of pistols, of Oriental workmanship, 
‘encased in silver Mlagree, gilded, of vory elaborate design. A Lahore knife, 
with a handle of roek erystal, damascened with representatious of storks and 
flowers, Indian dagger, damascened, in a sheath covered with green velvet 3 
another dagger, the blade damascened with gold; and a Kutiah dagger, a 
‘weapon of rare occurence, the Bade partially ied with raed err 

‘By Mr.'B. R. Gnezx.—A series of sketches of architectural remains, aud 
of ruins of ecclesiastical structures in England and Scotland. 
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2 Sco a singular lgead regection a Archmolagial Baas, vo. fp. 92 
tuuulae ia Mast Yorkshice, Weight 
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By Mr, Coognax,—A. bronze medallion of an imperial head, found on the 
property ‘of Mr. W. Fairholme, near Melrose, Roxburghshire. Many ves- 
ges of Roman occupation have occurred in that part of Seotland, and fresh 

rave recently been brought to light during the construction of the 
Howick Railway through the Vale of Melrose. (Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, 
vl. ii. p.50.) ‘The antique character of the medallion exhibited was, how= 
‘over, considered doubtful it may, probably, be © cinque-cento cast, or 
reproduction of a relic of Roman art. 

‘By tho Rey, C. B. Kexnawax.—A leaden token of rectangular form, 

hhere figured, same size as the original ; a profile view 
alto given, showing the thickness. Tt is @ specimen of 
‘ large colleetion, found lately in a small concealed 
compartment, in a roughly-wrought old chest in Blox- 
hham church, Oxfordshire. The purpose for which these 
tokens had been used has not been ascertained. Several 
ther specimens were brought by Mr. 0. Faulkner, 
F.S.A., who stated that the chest stands near the 
‘Thornicroft aisle; it is'a receptacle for mats and eushions, or any rubbish. 
‘At one end inside a kind of till is partitioned off, 73 in. in width, and 
Ihaving a falae bottom that turns on wooden pivots. ‘The viear’s children 
accidentally opened this hidden receptacle, and found 395 of the leaden 
objects. ‘They are all nenrly of the same sito, and havo been produced 
By one and the same stamp, as appears by trifling irregularities in the 
evico, uniformly found on all of thom. ‘The stamp, mostly struck rather 
towards the left side of the litte tablet, is heart charged with a circle, 
enclosing a mullet piereed, as shown in the woodeut, We are not aware 
that similar objects have beon deseribed ; they are doubtless modizoval 
tokens, merelli, usually of lead, and thence called plumbi. In many 
churches they were given as tokens of attendance at certain services (in 
‘presenti signum), by canons, chaplains, or others, and brought by them 
Reekiyy or at stated interai to be ‘exchanged’ for the. payments to 
which each ecclesiastic had become entitled respectively. See Ducange, 
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v. Merallus, and Plumbus. In the reformed churches tokens of lead were 
distributed to such persons as were to be admitted to the Holy Com- 
union, 


‘Numerous specimens are preserved in the Musoum of the Anti- 
of Scotland, in whose Proceedings, vol. 437, a large 
1are,-oblong, round, and heart-shaped—are described, These 
senteenth and eighteenth centu 















ANNUAL MEETING AT KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 


[Tuesday, July 30, to August 6.] 
Owixa to the Iatencss of Parliamentary business ia the Metropolis, and 
the sittings of royal commissions, the attendance of members of the 
Tnstitute at the Tiull Mecting was considerably below the average. It 
teemed, however, as though this gave an additional claim to the courtesy 
and attention of the inhabitants of the town an behalf of those who were 
present, for nothing cold exceed the kindness with which they mere 
everywhere met, 
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‘Th Inaugural Meeting was held in the ‘Mayor's Parlour,” a large and 
elegantly fitted-up room: in the now and handsome town-hall.” A short time 
Defure noon, the members of the Corporation, with tho town.clerk, and 

‘arrived, and, on robing, waited the arrival of the more 
ed visitors and members of the Institute in the mayor’s private 
room. Among thate here assembled ere Ils Grace the Arelbisuop of 
York, the Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Hon, and Rev. 
the Dean of York, the Ven Archdeacon Long, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Trollope, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., Christopher Sykes, Bsq., M.P., 
HL Silvester, Esq., Mayor of Beverley, the Rev. Canon Paget, the 
Rev. Canon ‘Tewson, the Rev. Canon Brooke, Lieut. Col. Pease, Dr. 
Kelburne King, Mr. A. I Rollit, &, 

Having opened the meeting in a short specsli, the Mayor of Hull 
(John Loft, Esq). called upon the Town Clerk to read the address voted 
by the Corporation of Hull to the Institute. 

R, Wells, sq, (the Town Clerk) then read the following Addre 
“To the Right Honourable the Lord Talbot de Malahide, the President 

fhe ‘Menbers of tho Reyal Archacologia! Sovoty of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

«We, the Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Kingston- 
‘upon-Hull in common council assembled, have great pleasure in weleoming 
your lordship and tho members of your Institute to this ancient borough 
‘and seaport on their annual meeting in this year. 

“We feel it to be an honour conferred upon us that you have selected 
this to be your place of meeting ; and although this town during the last 
century has lost many of its important objects of archwological interest, by 
ho nets fr ther removal to provider the constantly inerosing anit 
‘a groat emporium of shipping and commerce, yet still it possesses some me 
nificent, and other interesting objects of antiquity worthy of examination by 
‘your society ; aud whilst we, in our position, ean aford to make this place 

‘centro for proceeding to the examination of many important 

igs ani other relies of mediwval and remote ages on both 

ides of the Humber, the Hull, and the Ouso, we feel glad to havo the 

‘opportunity of assisting in the programme prepared by you in giving 

‘good effect to the exertions of your Committee in this your annual 
in 
























































th every good wish for the continued prosperity of your valuable 
Institution, we gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of Promoting its 
‘objects in the borough and the adjacent districts of Yorkshire and Lineoln- 
shire. 

“Given under our common seal this 29th day of July, 1867. 

(Signed) Jou’ Lorr, Mayor.”” 

‘The Mayor seid it was with the most sincere pleasure that he 
prosented to his Lordship, the President of the Institute, the Address 
‘which had just beon read by tho Town Clerk, and which had been 
unanimously” voted by the Town Council. Not only did he experience 
sincere pleasure in presenting the adress on bebalf of the Corporatio 
Dut he also felt that it was a very high honour that the Institute had 
‘accepted the invitation to hold its annual meeting ia their ancient borough. 
‘And not only did the Town Council welcome the Institute, but he might 
safely say that the whole of bis fellow townspeople did the same. He felt 
that he should very unworthily All the postion which had been entrusted to 
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him if he attempted in any way to assume the character of an antiquary ¢ 
but, assoeiated as he had been with gentlemen whose knowledge on seh 
subjects was far greator than his own, they had endeavoured to produce a 
programme which should give satisfaction. The local Committeo nd 
endearoured to introduce into the programme not only such objects of 
interest as were contained in the borough itself, but had comprehended 
‘those of the surrounding nefghbourhood, the examination of which ho felt 
sure would eonduoe very considerably to the gratification and intoroat of the 
meeting. ‘The Mayor then oongratulated the Institute on having sclected 
as thoir President of tho meoting ono who was so highly esteomed, and he 
right say 20 sincerely Ueloved, not only by every individual who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, but by overy one who knew him by name as 
the archbishop of the diocese. (Applause.) ‘They might consider them- 
selves extremely fortunate that the Archacological Institute had elected his 
Grace to that position, because he might safely say that no predccassor of 
hhis Grace ever received a more hearly welcome than he had met with ou 
diferent occasions. He might also say that he believed his Graco had 
honoured them with his presence to a greater extent than any of his pre- 
ecessors had done, (Applause.) And therefore he (the Mayor) considered 
that a very high honour had ‘been bestowed upon Hull generally by the 
Institute's ‘acceptance of the invitation of the Corporation, and by their 
clecting the Archbishop to preside over them. He would’ now ask Lord 
‘Talbot de Malahide, as President of the Archaeological Institute, to accept 
‘the address of the Gorporation of Hull. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, on rising, was received with great applause. 
On behalf of the Royal Archwological Institute, he had the greatest plea 
sure in tendering their best thanks for the manner in which they had pre- 
sented to them that beautiful address. ‘To the members of the Institut it was 
lays avery cheering thought thet they were supported in their endeavours 
to illastrate the antiquities of their country by ancient bodies which had 
existed, he might say, from the most distant ages. ‘Their objects might 
bo such that they had’not been participated in to any extent by a consider- 
able number of those who honoured them with their presence on that ocea- 
But he hoped and trustod that the sample they eould give them of 
their proceedings, and the manner in which they treated the subjects under 
their consideration, would induce them further to devote themselves to 
‘them ; for he need’ not tall them that their study was not the mare exami- 
nation of serells and other objects with the eye of the virtuoso, but it was 
for the purpose of deriving valuable information as to the habits, the feel- 
ings, and history—the social history partioularly—of the poople of distant 
ages. In an ancient country like ours, which possessed so many glories, 
a country which had passed through so many revolutions, which had sect 
s0 many waves of immigration pass over it, it was a most interesting and 
instructive study to trace the effects of those revolutions, and to examine 
tho remains which still appeared upon the surface. (Applatse.) So far as he 
‘was personally concerned, it had been a great pleasure to him to be able to 
visit this important portion of the county of York. He was sorry to say that it 
vas the first opportunity he had had of doing so. He was told that there 
‘wore many interesting objects within the town, and many others wi 
their reach. ‘They all_knew the glories of Boverley, and there were 
very few counties which possessed such treasures in the beauty and in 
the interest attaching to the parish churches, which was one of the 
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glories of England. Ia no country in the world, howerer great and grand 
their magnificent cathedrals were—and in Franco, Germany, and Spain 
thore were glorious eathedrals—in no other country could they see any- 
thing to bo compared to the general character of our parochial church architec. 
ture. (Applause.) Therewere other matters well worthy of theireonsideration, 
which, be trusted, would dotive considerable impetis from tat meeting. 
Their object was not only to examine churches and castles and ‘wildings of 
remote antiquity, but also to gather what gleanings they coula iu history, 
‘and particularly in the social history, of this country. And although the 
borough of Kingston-upon-Hull might not possess a great nuniber of memo- 
rials of anefent buildings, he doubted not that in its records and its history 
‘wore to be found most valuable and interesting illustrations of times past. 
‘There was no more interesting study for an antiquary than the inveatiga- 
tion of the commercial antiquities of the country, and ho trusted that they 
Would reecive valuable information as to the history of the corporation of 
that borough, the history of its commercial usages, and the state of its 
society in medieval times. And hore he might say that antiquaries had ie 
in their own power, he felt convinced, to be of the greatost possible service 
even to the proseat generation of Bnglishmen. In medieval times, 
although industry was not so extonsivo, and eommeree was small eompared 
to what it was now, and although it’ was thon fettered in various ways, 
there were many institutions, which, he had no doubt if adopted in the 
present day, might bo found of the greatest practical benefit, Ife was 
Yery much struck on reading book by Louis Blane, who, as they were 
avrare, was one of the most thorough-going advocates for the great social 
changes in the frame of society, particularly as related to Francs. ‘The 
author expressod his regret that the groat French rovolution had sorept 
away some of tho ancient usages ; that tho guilds and tho commercial 
fraternities were swept away, which had existed in Franco, as well as in 
other countries, to that period. And here it was a subject well worthy of 
the consideration not only of the antiquary but of the statesman, whether 
it would bo possible in some way to form guilds on the medival model 
‘hich would be a mediom of promoting a good feeling between the em- 
ployer and the employed, and so preventing the abuse of strikes and of 
combinations. (Applause.) He was satisfied that a person of ability and 
perteeranco who dovted is mind to tho subject might atiko out some: 
‘thing that would be of estential and permancnt value to the institutions of 
tho country. Applause.) Ho bad now the pleasing duty of resigning the 
ost which he at present hold as President of tho Instituto into much 
worthier hands, He had the honour of proposing that Tis Graco the 
Archbishop of York take the chair st that and the ensuing miectings. 
(Applause.) They all know the great ability possessed by that noble prelate, 
‘and they know the great zeal which he exercised in promoting every great 
find useful object, He fenced that perhaps His Graco might hare thong i 
unreasonable on their part to add to his duties, but he trusted that, instead 
of its adding to his Jabours, ho would find somo little relaxation in. the 
exercise of his duty as President. (Hear, hear, ani Applause) ‘Tho 
Institute felt it a great honour to have sueh a president, a man who took 
50 prominent a part in the ecclesiastical govoroment of this district, and 
who was so much respected for his efforts in all public works, 

Obristopher Sykes, Bsq., M.P., seconded the motion in a few-wvords. 
‘The motion was then put to the mecting, and carried uaanimously. 

YOR. XxI¥. Be 
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His Graco the Archbishop of York then took the position of President 
of the Meeting, ond read his Inaugural Address (printed at p, 83 of this 
volume). 

ARs the applause with which this address was greeted lad subsided, a 
call was made for the Bishop of Lincoln. 

‘Lordship remarked that he had attended the meeting: partly o learn 
what ho felt himself ignorant of, and partly as in duty and feeling bound to 
fustain, so for as tho fact of his preseneo ould, his most reverend brother. 
‘Bat ho hoped rather to have been permitted to fulfl the quict position of a 
corbel-hoad, instead of occupying that of a grim gurgoyle. is Grace the 
‘Aroibishop’ had disclaimed any knowledge of arcaology, a disclaimer 
‘which he thought they ought to fool that he had neutralised by his Address. 
Ho, too, must also disclaim any such knowledge; but at the same time 
‘thoy might allow him to add that great, ignorance was quite consistent 
with great interest in archeology. Anything that led them to know more 
Uf thoir fellow ereatares, that brought thom more face to face and heart to 
heart with them, if divided by distanco or by longth of timo, was a great 
alvantage. It enabled them to do their duty better, and he for one 
thought that, to use political language, which was s0 very fashionable just 
now, as foreign travel oxtended their sympathies laterally, archeology 
oxtended them vertically. Ho said “ Archmology” because “History” in 
fts stately march overlooked those minor details of domestic life which 
‘ade them feel that their ancestors were their brethren, Arelusology took 
them not only to their churches and castles, but to their cottages and jiomes, 
Besides, reverence for age was a virine, he belioved, not only of the indi- 
‘Ydual and of the country, but of the ago’in which they lived. He did not 
know whether they would be right in inferring from wht they read now-a- 
days that the youth of the prosent timo treated their governors not with 
tho greatest respect 5 but he was sure that the social spirit of the ninc- 
toonth contury was very apt to undervalue the intellectual powers and 
attainments of what they were pleased to call the “dark ages.”” Some in 
these days of steam engines, railroads, and clectric telegraphs, would tell 
them that the dark ages were times of intellectual gloom in which the 
hhuman intellect was depressed, and from which they must look for nothing 
‘great or beautiful or noble. Tis Grace must well know that in those days 
there were mon of intlleetual stature who not only overstepped their own 
contemporaries, but who in the present day would be  slioulder above 
many a popular writer and many a deep thinker. He knew the acuteness 
and tho intellootual power of such mon as Ansclm, Seotus, and othors among, 
the Schoolmen, who would hold their own in an intellectual combat with 
men like Paine, Hamilton, or Mill, But their deods were locked up in 
stone, of which few cared, as His Grace had eared, to unclasp the rusty 
Jock, or to disturb the venerable dust which had’ gathered over them. 
Bat the architects of the middlo ages, the structural engineers, the 
‘masons, could not thus be overlooked. ‘They saw and admired their 
works, ‘and admitted the inferiority of the present age; and every one 
‘must admit that not only did they possess a knowledge of structural 
mochanies which wo had searecly surpassed, but that they had also that 
‘genius which could combine the beautiful with the sublime, and while 
elaborating the minutest details they never lost sight of the general 
effect. All must admit that, who had studied the clogance of Beverley, 
tho magnificence of our own imperial York, or the graceful grandeur 
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of his own queenly Lincoln. Those buildings rebuked the art of the 
present day by their surprising grandeur; and in that respect they 
night learn a lesson of humility from archeology. Indeed, he was uot 
sure whether the danger was not rather the other way, and that, com- 
paring ourselves vith them in matters of structural art, thoy had not 
sunk ‘too much into the practice of imitating rather than emulating. 
Hore he felt that he was getting out of kis depth. At the same time 
it did sometimes ceear to him, that when they recollected how eompletly 
‘thelr ancestors seemed to have Kept in view the great, the final ond of 
‘the buildings whieh they were erecting, and how beauty was there, with 
utility moulded in the matrix of taste it did sometimes ocour to him, that 
if at the present day those great architects had to solve the problem of 
limited means, to provide in our populous towns for the greatest numbers 
to worship Almighty God, and to bring the Inrgest numbers. of um: 
beings within the reach of a singlo human voice, they would po 
hardly have done it by eonfining themselves to a style the very extentials 
of which required that there should be no galleries, and whieh, therefore, 
‘where those conditions had to be complied with, produced usually a mini- 
‘mum of effect with a maximum of expenditure. He knew not how that 
might be, but he thought they would have endeavoured to salre the prob- 
em. Ho did not know whether in the middle ages there was such a 
science as architectural acoustics, but they observed frequently the great 
resonant powers of those great buildings, oxeopt where they had ‘been 
isfigured by modern addi wid it was much more easy to make their 
voiee heard in the large Gothic buildings of the middle ages than in nine 
out of ten of the edifices of the present day. He knew not whether 
‘the laws of proportion, the laws of form, or laws resulting from the 
combination of both, governed those effects. He did not think the arch. 
teots of the present day pretended they had such a scionce now, or that 
they understood those laws. He would be a great bonefactor to the 
science of architecture, and to the church of this day, who would devote 
jome labour and study to ascertain, by a careful inspection of ancient 
edifices, whether thore were certain conditions, certain proportions and 
apes which would enable the human voice to resound through a greater 
distance ; and would save us from the reproach of having built within our 
own time not only picture galleries in which we could not see, bute 
torial halls and churches in which we eould not hear. i 
‘There was one debt, he felt, oning to archeology—the great impulse it 
hhad given to the restoration of eburehes. It had not only hhindered a great 
deal of mischief, but it had encouraged a great deal of good ; and ho 
aight sag, the vory fact of such meetings as that must have a direct ten- 
dency to encourage church restoration. ‘They were going to inspect somo 
‘of tho churches in the neighbourhood. He did not Know the state of 
those churches, but in his own diocese the simple fact of a large nunber of 
Indies and gentlemen charehes which the parish thought nothing 
‘of before, which they treated with very little regard or respect, led them 
for the first time to think that there must be something worth knowing 
there, and to regard their church as a treasure hitherto undiseorered, 
‘From that time forth the work of restoration became easy. ‘The people 
took pride in their church, and they spared henceforth neither labour nor 
cost to make it what it ought to be. Kuowing from experience that it 
‘was very seldom indeed that churches well restored and properly Gttod 
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for tho worship of Almighty God did not produce those fruits in a Jarger 
‘and more regular, end apparently more devout, congregation, he felt it was 
saly right te reeogaso. troso sefvces which arcbeology had rendered to 
‘tho cause of religion and to the chureh. (Applause.) 

‘Tho ven. Archdeaeon Long would not protond to make any remarks 
‘upon the valuable objects which the Institute had in view, but he felt that, 
holding the offce that he did under his Grace, specially connected as it 
‘was with the ecclesiastical buildings of the neighbourhood, ho was bound 
to express how highly he appreciated the benofits likely to aceruo to the 
district from the mecting of the Institute in Tull, Tho district was, a8 
had beon remarked, most rich in coclesiastical edifices ; but alas!’ ho 
feared at this time they wore wanting in persons interested as they ought 
‘to bo in the antiquity of thoso buildings, and in searching out, as thoy 
ought to do, tho peculiar and the different beauties that were so strongly 
Gisplayed in many of them. Ie was thankful, therefore, when ho felt 
that the meeting would ereato additional intorost in theit coclesnstical 
buildings ; for he, although a member of the Institute, had overlooked 
‘what was most deeply interesting, as showing the antiquity of the build~ 
ings. Te believed that archmology was like all other real knowledge, the 
‘more they tasted of it, the more they would desire it. He hoped the pre- 
rent mecting would be the means of inducing many in those parts to take 
up the science of archeology, and that Hull would be again celebrated, as 
in ages past, for having those connected with it who understood and appre- 
ciated: well the antiquities of their place and district, 

‘The Rev. Canon Brooke, Viear of Holy Trinity church, said he had 
been asked (o offer the hoarty weloome of his brethron the clergy, and of 
tho officials of the churchos of the town to the Archeological Institute, 
He had to express on their behalf that they felt themselves honoured by 
‘the visit of the Society, and that they expected to be greatly instructed 
and benefited by it. He thought ho was not quite the person to expross 
their thanks, because he was 0 very new a vicar of that parish, and he 
‘could hardly be well received by those who so well recived old things as 
archeologists. (Laughtor.) Bat ho was sure, whether now or oli, ho fully 
expressed the feelings of his brethren and churchmen. ‘hoy were vory 
‘lad, indeed, to recoivo the Institute, and he thought thore ought always 
{0 bo an allianeo between such an association as that and tho elergy. In 
what his Graco had read thoy had heard a resumé of what was to bo 
dono, and they had seen plainly that the Society would find much interest 
in the churches, of which buildings the clergy were the guardians. But 
it was not on that ground that he thought such an allianeo should exist, it 
vwas on this—and he thought he was not saying anything different in 
spirit from what had been said by the Lord President of the Institute and 

¢ Bishop of Linealn,—vwhen he aaid the great object was to enable them. 
to realise the feelings, the habits and customs, of days gone past, that 
they might bo able to sce thomsclres, as it were, in real personal and 
‘mental contact with them. (Applause.) It was by knowing what had been 
the tendencios of people in the past, and what had been the consequences 
of certain tendencies in each ago upon that which had succeeded it, that 
they might lear how to guide and modulate the thoughts and tendencies 
and feclings of the age in which they now lived. Applause.) 

He was rather glad to say that he was a now viear, or he might be 
ashamed of the church thoy were about to see; and he therefore hopeil 
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‘that the impetus spoken of by the Bishop of Lineoln as one of the results 
of archeological mectings, would help on the great work of the restora- 
tion of that church, which would be the fret building visited by the In- 
stitute. (Applazse.) 
font; Gel. Pease wsleomed the Tnsitute on behalf of the lepmen of 
and the neighbourhood ; expressing his great pleasure at the honour 
dono them by the visit. He also begged leave to offer the Institute the 
hospitality of the residents. 
x. King, President of the Royal Institution, offered a weleome to tho 
Tasisito on eal ofthe local inttations of Hl. He expend tho 
lial sympathy and wish to co-operate which actuated those engaged in 
the pursuit of any branch ef science towands thooo eageged in that of 
any other branch, ‘The Society which hed now met in Hull would, he did 
not hesitate to say, reeeive all the hospitality and all he assistance 
which the local institutions of the town wore able to give. It was usual 
for people to think that archmology, as a science, was confined withia 
narrow boundaries, but his Grace had already explained to them that to be 
accurate it was necessary to confine the attention of the Socicty within 
en narrower limits than the word “Archzology” meant, ‘There were 
in this neighbourhood a large number of monuments which would doubtless 
prove interesting to their visitors; and he could not help expressing his 
ion that almost the greatest interest must attach to the science which 
idged over the period when primzoral man was represented ouly by the 
3¢ implements which he had left, to our own day when the steam-engine 
hhad become almost a necessity, and when our walls and our houses were 
adorned by works of the genius of our sculptors and painters. How the 
ane alould have sprang up fom the other taut rer bo one of tho" most 
interesting topies of human sai re 

He simply expressed the ings which tho local institutions 
entertained to their vistors; and he might jest mention that already 
visit had been productive of one good effect, and that was the formation, 
jn connection with the Society which he particularly represented, of an 
antiquarian section, which, if ther friends would visit them at some futuro 
‘time, would, he was sure, be found exceedingly useful ; for the great want 
‘they had hitherto felt was s lack of local people who understood and could 
taflain their local monuments, -(Applaust) 

Alderman Atkinson proposed that the best thanks of the meeting be 
given to His Grace the Archbishop of York for presiding over tho meeting, 
and for the eloquent and most usefal address with whieh he had favoured 
them. He tasked bis Grace on behalf of tho inkaLitants of Hall, and 
hecould only say that his Grace hadi upon them enother obligation. 

‘The Mayor seconded the motion, ant having. eubmitted it tothe Mect- 
ing, it was carried manimously with great applause, 

"Gis Grace having acknowledged the Vote; the Meeting seperated. 

‘The inaugural proceedings being over, the President, accompanied by a 
large portion of the assembled party, proceeded from the Town Hall to 

ist the various publi pleces of interest in the town. ‘Tho fist place 
Waited was the Grammar Schonl, founded and eadowed (ab. 1486) by 
John Aleock, successively Bishop of Rochester, Worcester, and ly, the 
son of an opulent merchant of Kingston-upon-Hall. Over the Master's 
seat in the lower school is a shield of the arms of Kingston-upon-Ilull, and 
under them a Greck inseription, thus rendered :— 
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+0 al built royal towa, thon bast threo crowns 
“Thorafore love the king thy benefactor” 
Jn the lower school an clegant Iunch was provided by the ehurch auth 
ties, "Tho party then proceeded to the Holy Trinity Church, entering it 
‘at the west end, whence the restored portion was well seon. 

‘Tho church was originally founded in or prior to 1285 ‘as a chapel of 
aso to the then mother church at Hesslo, a village 5 miles westward of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. The present building is eruciform, having a magni- 
ficent central tower, and is of three poriods in its construction ; tho tran- 
sept being of the time of Bdward Il. and the choir a litte later, whilst a 
restored chapel on the south side of tho choir is evidently of an earlier 

ion of the existing church. 

‘nity Church is one of the largest parochial churches in 
England. It is 272 foot long from east to wost, the navo being 144 fect ; 
the breadth of the nave of the transopt under the tower is 28 fect; the 
length of the choir 100 fect ; the brendth of the nave ‘and aisles of the 
church is 72 feot ; the length of the transept 96 feet ; and the breadth of 
the choir is 70 feet. The Rev. G. 0. Brown, M.A., acted as guide, 
jointing out the most prominent features, among which we may mention 
1) the great east window, as a good example of the transition from 
flowing to perpendicular traccry ; (2) the beautiful slender, 

chair, with their pleasing capitals and arches; (3) the jarge arched 
with ancient tiles ; (4) the beautiful restored chapel opening into 
the choir, with a ennopied shrine of vich design. 

Mesns, J. H. Parker sod E. A. Freoman made soveral remarks upon 
the architecture of the church 

‘Among the monuments of interest in the church not the least is that to 
‘the memory of the famous first Mayor of Kingston-upon-TTull in the south 
wall of tho chanedl, Sir William Delapole, who died on the 22nd June, 
1356. ‘This monument is of alabaster, and represents Sir William Delapole 
reclining, bare-headed, his hands supported on to cushions, His dross 
is that of a merchant—a mantle buttoned close to the neck, with a stand- 
ing eape, and buttons down the sides. His eoat has six buttons on tho 
‘reast, and the sleoves aro buttoned. and rench to his wrists. At his 
breast hangs a whittle, or small dagger, whilst at his fect is a lion. 

‘Upon. leaving the church the Trinity Houso was noxt visited. ‘This is 
‘ono of the most prominent and ancient of the many charitable institutions 
in Kingston-upon-Hall. It was originally instituted as a guild in honour of 
the Holy Trinity, the foundation deed being dated 4th June, 1369, but 
since incorporaied by several royal charters for charitable and maritime 
purposes. ‘The museum, eouncil-hall, and banqueting-room of the house, 
with their rush-strewn floors and ancient furniture, wero erowded with 
the visitors. Many ancient plaus and drawings of the town, ancient and 
moder pictures, plate, and a most valuable and unique collection of MSS., 
connected with the Corporation of the Trinity House from its foundation, 
wore exhibited or placed on the tables of the various rooms by the brethren 
of the house, and gavo groat gratification to the visitors, 

‘The party then proceeded to the church of St. Mary. ‘This church was 
criginally orceted as a chapel of caso to North Ferriby, another village to 
the westward of tho present town of Kingston-upon-Iull, « It is the frag- 
ment of a much larger and nobler odifce, and it is only by careful and 
Juicious restoration that it retains part of its formor beauty. ‘The earliest 
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authentic notice of the church is to be found in the will of William Skay] 
in 1327, in which itis mentioned as a chapel to tho Virgin Mary. ‘The 
Rey. John Scott, M.A., the present Viear, acted as cizerone on the ocea- 
sion, aud pointed out the architectural beauties of tho church, whigh is 
altogether of the Perpendicular style, Messrs. J. H. Parker and’ Freeman 
making several remarks upon its architecture, which ereatod some discus- 

“Phere is an interesting brass in this chureh ; the inscription on 
it is as follows:—“ Here lyeth John Harysoa, Schorman and Alierman 
of this town; Alys (Alice) and Agnes hys wyfes. Thomas, John and 
Wyllm, hys sonnes, whyche (of whom) John docessed (died) the v day of 
December, in the year of our Lord mpsxv, on whoso soules Jlit (osu) 
hhave merey, Amon.” : 

Gent writes that John Haryson was Mayor in 1537. 

‘Tho simple and sensible manner in which the narrow street of Lowgate 
hhad been widened by the Loeal Board of tho town, by pieroing the eiureh 
towor for the footway, attracted notico and approval. 

From this point the Tigh Stroct was explored. ‘This is the most ancient 
‘strost in the town, ealled in the old records *ITull Street,” from its being 
built along the bauks of that river, which divides the town of Kingston 
upon-Hull into two parts, the castera and tho western, « Wilberfores 
Trouse” was first visited. This is the most romarkable and interesting 
hhouso in Hull. “Tt was probably built by Sir John Lister, who was twice 
‘Mayor of Hull, in the reign of Charles I, and was clectod to represent 
the borough in the Long Parliament. In this house he entertained the King 
in 1639. Hero, to, in 1759, William Wilberforce was born, his grandfather 
then residing in the house, and earrying on the business of a Russian 
‘merchant on the premises, in co-partnership with Mr. Abel Smith, an 
ancestor of the Carrington family, under the firm of “Wilberforce and 
Smith.” The fine old panclled dining-room where Charles I. was enter- 
tained was inspected ; but the bedroom in which Wilberforce was bom 
‘was, it is almost neodless to say, the principal object of attraction to the 
party. ‘The spacious and massive staivease, with its highly ornamented 
ceiling, also attrscted much notice. 

fotwithstanding its historical associations, this fine old mansion has 
fazell no botter than its mumerous surrounding neighbours of less eonso- 
quence, having one and all been turned into mereliants’ counting-houses. 
The front of the house is recessed from the strect, having a fure-court. 
‘Tho building itself is a quaint, Dutchlooking, oruamented, red-brick 
structure, having a tower in the centre of the front. 

‘From Wilberforee Houso the party proceeded to “George Yard.” 
‘This is the entrance to what was ono of the palacolike mansions of the 
merchants of Hull of the 15th century. Its history is comparatively un- 
Known, It was doubtless a massive square building, with @ court-yard in 
the centre, entered by the archway from “Hull” Strect, and piorced 
‘through with a passage to its grounds or  plesaunce” in the rear. "Many 
portions of the early block of buildings remaia, together with the arch 
{hhrough them. A part of them has boen converted into what Jhas lon 
been known es the ! George Inn,” in the wall of which is a carved a 
ied representation of the national saint. : 

‘The western portion of theso premises has been used as an inn from a 
very early period; tradition states, that before the Reformation tho 
George Inn was much froquented by pilgrims proceeding to St, John's 
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shrine at Bovetley ; also that tho house has a cloistered or vaulted com- 
munieation with St. Mary's church, which lies to the south of it, and at a 
‘comparatively short distance. ‘The house is said to have belonged to 
Sir Homphrey Staford. After the ruin of this family the estate was the 
property of the Seale family, who may have converted it into an inn. 

“From George Yard tho party proceeded to another of the many fine old 
morchants’ mansions in Tigh Street, now wholly occupied as merchants 
fics. 

‘A. houso formerly. occupied by Tuttebury, Mayor in the time of 
Richard IL, afterwards known as *Tildyard’s Houso,” and afterwards a 
‘tho residence of Alderman George Crowle, twico Mayor of Tull, and in 
1726, ALP. for his native town, next engaged the attention of the visitors, 
Tho auciont oak framing is still nearly entire, and undor some of the win- 
dows are carvings inserted in ook panels. 

"Tho * King’s Head,” ono of the oldest existing houses in Tull, was next 
tho subject ofattention, Ttis atimbor-framed hostelry ofthe latter part of the 
th centary, with the usual arrangoment of an open court, surrounded 
‘vith galleries upon which the lodging rooms openod. 

‘Auother noble merchant's house, formerly belonging to the Bradley 
family, was next visited, and hero the present owner (Mr, Field) reocived 
the party most hospitably, having an excellent Iuncheon sot out in the old 
Gning-room. 

“Mtr Des Forges also, in like hospitable mannes, did the honours of his 
quaint house, which occupies tho site of the houso of the first mayor of Hull, 
Sir William Delapole, 


In the evening a Soirée was given by his Worship the Mayor, in the 
‘Town Tall, at eight o'clock. The entire suite of rooms was thrown open, 
and there was a Very Urilliant assembly. A. band was in attendance, under 
the direction of Mr. R, Smith, which played a selection of excellent music. 
‘A number of microscopes, with interesting objects for examination, wore 
Kindly provided by tho Hull Microscopie Soci 

‘The company Was yory numerous, comprising all the members of the 
Archwological Institute, ‘and the visitors to tho meeting, the principal 
inhabitants of Tul, and a considerable number of ladies and gentlemen 
specially invited for that oceasion by his Worship the Mayor. 


Wednesday, July 31. 

A usemtse of the section of History was hold in tho theatre of the Royal 
Institution, at 10 am., at which Lord Talbot de Malahide presided. His 
Lordship, in opening the business of the section, said, that owing to the 
Iamented! absonee of the Bishop of Oxford, he had been ealled upon to take 
that place. Hl felt highly honoured at being asked to fill so important and 
responsible a situation, and in that position he would offor them a few 
remarks, which he felt it his duty to make as President of that section, 

His Graco tho Archbishop ‘on the previous day, in his admirable 
adress, which ho was sure would make a firm impression upon all who had 
‘the pleasure of hearing it, did not seem to be fully aware of the importance 
‘of that section, or of the attention which had always been given to it sineo 
the Tnstitato had beon founded. And it really would bo taking a very 
narrow and limited view of archwology if they excluded the historical 
enquirer, who derived so much aid and illustration from the researches of 
tho archeologist. Of course it was not the business of the archmologist to 
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‘write history on a large seale. Archaology did not consider those great 
events which formed, he might say, the groundwork and philosophy of 
history 5 but there were many more events whieh were mot. discussed in 
detail in history, many of those collateral points which referred to the habits 
‘nd feelings of tho diferent classes which could not be included in a history 
which embraced the leading events of tho time, But even with reference 
to important matters in history, any person who had directed his atte 
to the subject must be aware of the many now light 


thrown upon them. Tn the subjeot of Numismat 
ancient 














same ay almast entire dynasties 
had been rescued from oblivion throsgh the moons of the muismatst, 
Un the researches of Senin, ee great numismatist there wore many af 





in reference to the more eastern paris. Previous 
to the researches of archeologists like Wilson and others, the world was 
not aware that the diffusion of Greok ideas and Greck civilisation had gone 
0 far 5 that in the most remote periods of the Persian empire in Bactria, 
on the borders of India, there wero dynasties formed which ruled for 
‘eonturies, and which pos ent amiount of Greck civilisation, Those 
in themselves were important additions to historical knowledge, To those 
thoy might add the important information given by ancient inscriptions. 
‘He was much struck on seoing an account of some Greck conveyances 
engraved on stone, which had been found in their original state in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. ‘They were short, but he believed they would 
bbe useful as a model to the eonveyancor of the prevent day. 

In the same way great light had been thrown by archeology on other 
parts of the Roman empire. Without the researches of the archeologist, 
noboiy would have believed that the influence of the Romans had penetrated 
0 deep into the social life of their most distant possossians. Without 

eheology, no one would have believed that the Romans or their subjects 
in these lands bad their villas, thefr bathe—in fact, the most marked 
features of Roman life. Without archeology, no one would have cou 
ceived that the influenee of their strango superstition, Mithraism, ad 
extended so far, not only into Gaul, but to the borders of Germany, and 
fren foto this country, Tho hidden mystery of the Guanes, and th 
Christians, and semi-Pagans, sects who formed so curious a feature of the 
latter period of the Roman empire and the beginning of the rule of the 
Christian, had been greatly illustrated by archeologists. And he could not 
Teave this subject without alluding to the great light which had been thrown 
on the early history of Christianity by the researches in the eatacombs of 
‘Rome, where inscriptions, and pictures, and emblems were diseorered, of 
‘the greatest possible interest to ecclesiastical antiquaries. 

‘These matters were suficient to show that the connection between 
archeology and history was close and multifarious. But he need only 
appeal to the members of that and kindred societies to find that they had 
not neglected the subject. ‘Those who had attended their meetings must 
have derived great pleasure and instruction from the many valuable papers 
contributed to their meetings upon various subjects connected with English 
history. He thought it as well to eot the Institute right upon this eubject, 

‘thoy were divorced from historical enquiries, one of the great sourees 
of their usefulness would depart from them, 
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Mr. Councillor Symons then read a paper on ‘The Early History of the 
River Hull.” The writer discoursed upon the etymology of the name of 
the river, its rise end course, Origivally tho Hull flowed into the Humber 
nearly a mile to the west of its present mouth. As this silted up the new 
channel deepened. The floods in the Humber and Hull were next adverted 
to, and the progross of the trade of the port was traced by the writer. It 
hed’ now We largest cotsting trade of any port in the kingdom except 
London, 

Several remarks were made upon this essay: Mr. J. Oldham calling 
attention to the peculiarly advantageous position of the port ; and the 
Rer. J. R. Groen asking if much was known of the progress of Hull in the 
reign of Edward IL, which was an important time as regards municipal 
affairs, Were there municipal movements in Hull similar to those which 
took piace at St, Alban’s and Bristol? fr. Symons supposed an answer 
ust bo sought for among the archives of the town. 

‘Mrs, Everett Green then contributed a paper on’‘‘The Siege of Hull in 
1642.” ‘The authoress noticed the circumstances which led to Charl 
‘coming to visit Hull,—viz., a dispute as to the remoral of some warlike 
stores from the town, 'The spirited address of the Gorernor was quoted. 
‘The queen suspected that the arms would not be given up to the king, and 
hhor fears were verified. ‘The course of events was then traced by the 
‘uthoress, and some incidents in the siege were noticed. ‘The main 
facts were already known ; but much detailed information was for the first 
‘timo bronght forward by Mrs. Green. 

‘Thanks were voted to Mr. Symons and Mrs, Green for their contri 
butions, 





























A Meoting’of the Section of Antiquities was held in the Public Rooms, 
at 11 am. ; Archdeacon Trollope, in the Chair. 

‘The Chairman said he felt proud at being placed in that position. He 
was a very humble student of archwology ; but he had great pleasure in 
doing anything in his power to add to’ the success of the meeting. 
Arobsology was 80 large a subject that it would be almost impossible even 
to give a sketch of the benefits to be derived from its study. ‘The section 
over which he presided dealt with that portion of the subject whieh referred 
toa very early period of their history. Mr. Tindall was about to read a 
paper on the Pre-historic Relics of the Stone, Flint, and Bono period. 
Considering the interest which this subject was now attracting, both in this 
‘country and abroad, he had no doubt that much interest must attach to the 
experiences of one who had devoted so much time to the subject as 
Mr, Tindall, 

. Tindall then read a paper on ‘Pre-historie Relies in the East 

‘His interest in those antiquities had been first aroused by being 
allowed to examin a small cabinet of relies at Boynton Hall about thirty 
Years ago. Being exceedingly successful during his earlier labours, and 
Fooling a strong desire to increase the number of his specimens, he searched 

ily in all the neighbouring estates within an area of fifteen miles, 

and he still continued hi whenever time and opportunity per- 
ited, For ce of comparison he had introduced into his collection 
several specimens which had been sent to him from several other parts of 
Yorkshire, and from Ireland. Mr. Tindall then specified many- of the 
more remarkable specimens which he bad diseovered. ‘The axe heads were 
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found deposited in clay at the base of the roots of trees in the ancient forest 
which covered Holderness at an early period, extending to Hull. 

‘After alluding to the diseoveries which had been made in regard to the 
‘tumuli, Mr. Tindall observed that the great mass of stone implements had 
een found near Bridlington at various depths, and when compared with 
‘those found in other parts of Europe, he was inclined to assign to them a 
very high antiquity. 

‘The Chairman, in thanking Mr, Tindall for the description he had given 

a collection, remarked that the account they had heard was valuable 
evidenco in favour of such a society as the Instituto ; for Mr. Tindall’s 
juterest in antiquities was owing to his having been permitted to examine 
collection, and his own had sprung up from that cireamstance. He (the 
Chairman) always tried as far as possible to make the proceedings of the 
Institute popular. Many labouring men, who had their curiosity excited by 
something they had heard, were now engaged in the work, and were now 
in the habit of preserving any curious objects they might find, instead of 
taking them to the nearest public-house and exchanging: them for beer. 
After giving some instances of the preservation of valuable autiquities by 
fuch means, the Chairman conveyed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
‘Tindall for his paper. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said he had inspected with great interest the 
large collection of objects exhibited by Mr. Tindall. It was clear that the 
stone implements indicated two distinct poriods of civilisation ; what 
archeologists often called the early and the later stone period, “It was 
interesting to compare the contemporary state of civilisation in different 
countries. 

‘They had in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin a most 
remarkable collection of primeval monuments, a large collection of imple 
ments in stone—the greater proportion bearing a striking analogy to thoso 
collected by Mr. Tindall—and a large number of them in fint. "Flint was 
Yory rarely found in Ireland, and he thought it probable that the material 
for the implements and arms which were used in Ireland was iinported from 
England. In France and other countries they found the same class of 
implements, and he lately had the pleasure of visiting the Museum which 
the Emperor of the French hid formed, and it contained a very considerable 
collection of works of art of the early period; a considerable proportion of 
‘stone and some of brass, and it would be found that the implements bore a 
very striking analogy to those exhibited by Mr. Tindall—at least there was 
fa great resemblance. ‘The saws in Mr. Tindall’s collection wore superior 
to any he had ever seen, Some of them had very small teoth, and scemed 
‘to have been produced with great delicacy of touch and manipulation, 
(Applanse.) i . ‘ 

‘In answer to questions put to him Mr. Tindall said that ho always noted 
tho place where any remarkable specimen was found, and the circumstances 
under which he found 

“Mr. Burtt then read an anonymous paper on the Yorkshire Tumuli, 
which hed been forwarded to the local Committee. It was remarked that 
tho largest of these tumuli were distinguished by name, such es“ Willy 
Howe," «Sharp Howe,” &e. * Willy Howe ” had beon carefully examined, 
‘and tho result seemed to be that it is what is called a « twin’ barrow. 
Many of theso tumuli had been used as beacon stations ; and the writer 
suggested that many of the ‘mill hills” were probably tumuli, and also 
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povtiouarised other places which had in early times been used for the 
es of rial 

"Phe Obaitans mado a fow romarks on the paper, and the section then 
dispersed. 3 

“RE SGout balfpast one, a largo party, comprising the members of the 
Tay and tn stra the ting, nd hers who ed been 
ocally' invited, sated for Beverley, for the porpose. of enjoying the 
ERtaode Howpitality of the Mayor and the people’ of Boverley, and of 
SEumining the two mogaificent examples of circh architecture which are 

foeaven there, On reaching Boveley the party at onco proseeed to 
Re'NomneadAtsonbly Rooms where a magnifeent luncheon was Taid out 
Jn the lage room, and arranged with good fast. 

Tis Worship the Moyor, Hl. 'B. Silve 
suprurtadon bo rght and Tot by the more distinguished visitors, while the 
feito tho ompany were accomodated at three long tables, reaching the 
Sei length ft sot ro, Ate Saks ad Bsn rue for 
the repese, th Mayor of Beverley, in a few very happily-speken words, 
loomed dh Roysl Arcbeslogical Tnaitate to Beverley, nd aloded 
Tenn of confidence to the intrest with which he was sure the company 
wrod view the shurehes thay were abost to inspect. He especialy 
Teleom th Tastitats, on account of his Grace the Archbishop of York 
Tring tho President forthe yen. 

‘The Arehishop of York acknowledged the welcome of the Mayor, as 
did ako Lord Talbot do Malshide, who, on bebalf ofthe Tastitut, thanked 
tho Mayor and inhabitants of Boverley forthe very handsome tanner in 
trih thoy had been reeived, end proposed the health of the Mayor oF 
Beverley. Ms. Christopher Sykes, MP» proposed the health of Ms. 
Sylveat, the Mayorss, who ho Know hod taken a warm interest in the 
SJangementsfortho sie 'The Mayor acknowledged tho toasts, and the 
complimentary porto tho proceedings was brought toa close. 

‘Bufore leaving tho Nericod rooms, where «stall collection of ancient 
plate an ether remarkable objects mab exhibited, Mir, C, Brereton read an 
Ercount of the more striking points of daterest in St. Marys erehy in 
tic ho gave an account of the restorations which had been earied out by 
Ur, Gilbert Sete 

“After Mr. Brereton had concluded. his paper, the party proceeded to 
survey the thareh, Some conserable time haviog Deen spent inthis 
iene, MJ Hk Poser potd_ ost vono ot the bist leading 
arelitectral features ofthe church, together with eome ofits poeuliartes, 
‘The church had boon much damaged by the fire in the 1th century, 
thongh much of the old work had heen. preserrd, The variety in the 
tes of the. windows, and betwen the capitals and. arches in the 
lance were the sujet of remark, Mr, Parker much admired the painted 
celing ofthe timo of Richard Tl, which had been careflly restored: He 
fnuch like those dat eoling in lofty Buldiogeapoa rote to the ridges 
rere mistake, Those richly panied and panelled celings were very 
Taltable, and ought to be pressrved. 

rom St. Mary's chure the party proceeded to tho Minster, Tre the 
Ror. A. Br Troliope acted as guido, an ofico of no litle dficlty in con- 
xestion with an eliee with such ab history aad of such marvellous beaaty, 
‘Aer Mr. Trollope had. read paper apon che subject, some exes 

onarke were male by Mr. Freeman, and the vistors aouttered them- 











Esq., presided, and was 
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Ives over the building, examining and studying everything at their 
Isisue. The vor remarkable and bentifal © Perey Shrine” was expecially 
‘the subject of notice and admiration, 











In tho evening the Historical Section mot in the Royal Institution, The 
Rev, Canon Veuables in the chair. 

Mr. Fairless Barber gave a Paper descripti 
which had been discovered at Slack. This memoir will be printed at 
Jength in a subsequent number of the Journal. 

‘Tho Rey. F. B. King read a paper on “Bells.” After discussing the 
principles on which a good peal of bells should be arranged, he remarked 
that the church bells of the neighbourhood were not only less in size, but 
fewer in number than in any other part of England. He gave matiy 
‘examples in support of hhis statement, and dwelt upon the importance of 
the apparently small diferences in the number and size of bells. Mr. King 
also referred to various styles of ringing both in England and on the 
Continent. In reply to a question from the Rey. J. Ry Green, Mr. King 
could not say when the present fashion of ringing bells eamo into practice, 
Dut thought it was earlier than the 12th century. Tt was not known when 
change ringing frst bege 

Mr. A.K. Rollit then read a memoir prepared by Mr. W. H. Hutfam, 
entitled, “ Archeological Notices of Brough.” The writer spoke of Brough 
fas the nearest approach to the neighbourhood of Hull, made by the 
Romans in the form of a permanent settlement. It was situated on the 
northern side of the estuary of the Homber, opposite the Ermine Street 
‘at Winteringham, with which it was united by a trajectus or ferry. ‘The 
claim of Brough to this distinction was challenged by other places, and the 
‘writer ably discussed in detail the points which he considered to be 
satisfactory evidence of its right to the title. Some discussion followed the 
reading of this paper, in which Mr. Freeman and the Rey. J. R. Green 
‘took the prinefpal part, ‘The points raised were the difference caused by 
‘times and circumstances in the flow of the tide up the Ouse, and the 
relative importaneo of the evidences of Roman occupation, 


Thursday, August 1. 

‘The Architectural Section met in the Royal Institation af 10 am., 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. in the Chair. 

‘The Ven, Archdeacon Trollope read a Paper on the “ Sculptures of 
Linecln Cathedral.” This will be printed ina subsequent number of the 

J.‘The Archdeacon attributed the sculptures to the time of 
, the first Bishop of Lincoln, under the Norman dynasty. Te 
Aetermined to set out the great truths of Cbristioity in stone, and thi 
series of soulptures was their exposition, ‘The seulptare were then deseribed 
in detail, 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the Paper, Mr. Freeman 
expressed an opinion that the soulptores were later than ‘the period of 
William the Conqueror. ‘The work of the west front he thought was of 
the time of Bishop Alexander, ot, if not, it must have received some 
changes in that time, If of his period it rather upset the notion that 
Englishmen needed a man to come over from Normandy to teach them 
‘the truths of Christianity. ‘They were not, at the time of ‘the Conquest, 
‘much bebind the rest of the world, and the conquerors looked with wonder 
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‘on the beauty of the work of the English, especially in some of the a‘ts 
subordinate to architecture, which had been earried to a greater degreo of 
perfection here than even in Normandy. 

‘Lord ‘Talbot de Malahide agreed that though our ancestors were not 
such barbarians as was represented, still it was found necessary to appeal 
to the eye at a nuch later period than any to which these sculptures could 
be assigned. 

Mts, Sharpe remarked that the eatly seulptors, and others who had 
charge of the works, were by no means competent artists ; and, as they 
often introduced into their subjects many fanciful features, they must allow 
some licence. No subject was more dificult to discuss than that of carved 
Thuman figures, for artists thomselves difered so much about thom. 
At that early period he thought that artists in this country had arrived 
‘at a more accurate desigaing and executing of the human figure than 
they had abroad. ‘The Normans gave a tone to almost everything 
‘we possessed in regard to architecture for a period of about eighty years. 

"Pie cordial hanks of the meeting having been voted to the Ven. Arck- 
deacon for his interesting Paper, 

‘Mr. B. Sharge read a Paper upon Selby Abbey Church. Tn this Paper 
he gave notices of other churches in the Bast Riding. Mr. Sharpo first 
alluded to the grand scale on which Selby Abbey was designed. It exhi- 
ited three different periods of architeoture—the Roman, the Transitional, 
and the Decorated—the cbief characteristics of which, and the illustration 
‘of them by the example under notice, were discussed by Mr. Sharpe, 

Mr. Sharpe also presented to the Meeting an arrangement of the 
leading styles of architecture met with in the different churches which had 
deen, or would be, visited by the Institute, commenting on their various 
featur 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Sharpe for his valuable contribution, the 
Rev, Chas. Overton read a Memoir on a Brass to Nicholas de Luda in 
Cottingham Church. Nicholas was said to have beon a Capuchin monk, 
and was made Reotor of the church in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. ‘The monument to his memory bears the date 1383. 

Mr. J. Richardson spoke of the recent desecration of the tomb to 
Nicholas de Lads, and of the necessity for careful watch orer these 
‘ancient monuments. 

‘Thanks haviug been voted to the writer of the Memoir, an Essay by the 
Rey, Felix Laurent of Saleby on a Monument to one of the De Veres was 
read. Tt consists of a figure in armour of the thirteenth century, on the 
chancel oor of the Church of Goxhill, near Barton-on-Humber. The igure 
is in a complete suit of chain-mail, without plate, ‘Tho legs are crossed j 
thereis no animal at the feet, but on the left sido, at the bottom of the folds 
‘of the sureoat, are the fore paws and the right hind paw of a dog, who 
is siting, “The Jefe hand grasps tho sheath th right hand the bil, of 

sword. 

After noticing in detail the history of the family of De Vere, the 
‘uthor noticed events likely to apply to the monument in question, it. being 
still doubtful to what particular member of the family it had been 
erected. Some Veres of later periods are mentioned by Poulson as 
being connected with Sprotely, and related, doubtless, to those of the 
county of Lincoln, All were probably descended from Alberic de Ver of 
‘the Congueror’s time. 
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In the afternoon's considerable party visited Hedon and Patrington 5 
being conveyed by special train. At Hedon the party, headed by His 
Grace the Archbishop of York and Lord ‘Talbot de Malahide, were cor- 
dially received at the Town Wall-by the Mayor of Hedon (A. Iveson, Esq.). 
Having partaken of wine, the Mayor weleomed the Tnatitute to the 
ancient borough founded by Athelstan, and to which charters of customs 
and liberties had been granted by Henry Il. and many other sovereigns, 
In the borough there were stil two objects of great interest to. archeoolo- 
atone wa tho noble church of St: Anguatine, nd tho cher yas tho 
ancient cross erected at Ravenspurne to commemorate the landing of Hi 
Duke of Lancaster. a PADS 

‘The Rey. R, K. Baily, the Viear of Hedon, then introduced Mr, Street, 
the architect to the party, as their proposed guide round the church, 
Being a new Vicar, ie did not know much of the church, nor did he 
know much of the science to which tho Institute had devoted its atten- 
tion, At the same time he claimed to be deoply interested in thoso 
‘matters, and especially in all that belonged to tho noble church of Hedon. 
In examining the church they would see much tending to decay ; but 
hhe oped they would consider tho circumstances of the place, and 
not attribute their neglect of that fine structure to a want of appro- 
ciation of it. "There was an excellent prospect, howerer, of the work 
of restoration being shortly commenced. He bade the Institute weleome 
to Hedon, 

‘His Grace the Archbishop thanked the Mayor and the inhabitants of 
Hedon for their kind reception of the Institute. As time pressed, he 
would only observe that they would not desire to measure Hedon by 
its present position, but by that which it occupied for so many centuries 
as one of the most important towns of this great eountry. Archaeologists 
would look through the telescope, as it were, into the far past, and see only 
the Hedon of that time. 

‘The party then let the Town Hall, and proceeded to inspect the church, 
under the guidance of Mr. G. E, Street, to whom its restoration is about 
to be entrusted. Mr. Street pointed out how the several different styles 
hhad beon introduced, pauses having been made in the building from time 
to time, and the consequence was its great variety in style. A noticeable 
feature about the church was, that, while the eastern part had the character 
‘of a conventual church, the western part had that of a parish church. ‘The 
walls throughout were extremely thin, and the church was therefore in a 
‘ors condition tan t would ethervise have been, 5 

‘Time being now prossing, the party proceeded on to Patrington. Here 
thoy were, tet hy tho Rev F, Steph, and by him conducted oer the 
church. ‘The work of restoration was in progress, nd the incumbent 
referred in detail to this work, and to that proposed to be executed, 

‘The Rev. F. B. King, of Burstwick, read a brief paper upon the church, 
‘The great peculiarity of the church was, that tho transepts were double. 
aisled, a yery uncommon circumstance, but there were no aisles in the 
chancel. The church was of the fourteenth contury but the great east 
‘window was of the Perpendicular period. 

Mr. Freeman pointed out other peculiarities worthy of notice. ‘The 
extraordinary development of the transepts had thrown into insignificance 
the nave and chancel of the church. ‘The windows were mostly fine, 
though hardly equal to those of Hedon. ‘The tower and spire, he thought, 
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vwore failures, aud quite unworthy of the rest of tho building. The tower 
in no degree approached that of Hedon. ‘The new covered roof of the 
‘chancel had much pleased him. Tt was of a kind that might be eoustructed 
at litte cost ; and, if desired, any amount of decoration might be after- 
wards applied to it. 

Mr, Parker slso mado some remarks upon the church, which he 
considered a beautiful example of the most beautiful of all’ styles, the 
decorated. 

‘Upon leaving the church, a large number of tho party were hospi- 
tably entertained by the incumbent, 

In the evening & conversazione was held in the temporary Museum, Dut 
it was ecantily attonded. 


Friday, August 2. 


A. meeting of the Historical Section was held in the Royal Institution 
Lord Talbot de Malahide in the Chair. 

‘The Rev. J. Byron read a Papor on two Saxon saints, Chad and Ethel- 
rida, The Rev. J. R. Green followed, with an account of * The Battle of 
the Standard.’ ‘This was a very important event in the history of York- 
‘hire, and especially so in that neighbourhood of Thirsk. Tt was the last 
‘of the great Norman battles which raised the Norman power from being a 
‘mall race in the north of France to the great conquering race of the West. 
Tt was also the fist of the moder battles in which the Norman and the 
Englishman were fused together. Having described the circumstances 
‘under which Stephen eame to the throne, and noticed the events of the 
‘early part of his reign—a reign which was especially welcomed by tho 
Dorghers, and the inhabitants of cities, as ensuring the reign of * order,”” 
the writer went on to describe the circumstances of the great “Battle of 
tho Stendard.”” This battle was not really a straggle between the English 
and the Scotch, but between the Normans and the great race of the Celts, 
against whom the Englishmen had been struggling. He reviewod the 
invasion of Northumbria by the hordes of the Lowlands, aud detailed how 
the Barons of Yorkshire took advice of Thurston, and mustered their 
retainers at York, After a three days’ rest, the forces marched along 
the banks of the Ouse to the north, to meet the Scots. On their way they 
































were joined by the peasantry, who marched into Thirsk carrying two 
banners, the banner of St. Winfred and the banner of St. John of Be- 
verley, which would certainly be followed by the men of Wyke or Hull. 





At Thirsk they were joined by the De Mowbrays. But. the English were 
‘sill terrified at the foree they were about to meet, and tried to make 
terms with the Scots. The atiempt failed, and the Scots swept down upon 
Yorkabire, "After detribing tho posion which the English oreopied to 
give battle to the enemy, Mr. Groen gave a very short account of the 
battle, which lasted about three hours, and was one continuous slaughter 
of the wild and undisciplined Scotchmen ‘The English were but little 
affected by this battle; but it was important, as bearing on the political 
fate of Scotland. David's reign was afterwards prosperous ; and it was a 
reign of great civilisation and progress, 

Shortly after the sitting of the Historical Section had terminated, a large 
party started to examine the ruins of Thornton Abbey, and the two ancient 
churches at Barton, 
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Arrived at the handsome western gate-house, the Rev. J. Byron gave, 
in a pleasant, familiar manner, a sketch of the early history of the house, 
which was founded in the twelfth century by William le Gros, the founder 

The gate-house was a fine example of fourteenth century 
the chapter-house, and other portions, being rush earlier, Aftor 
Mr. Byron's remarks, some discussion of the details of the architecture 
ensued ; and Mr. Parker gave some additional and interesting particulars 
with referenes to the defences of the house, and the collegiate arrange- 
ments it underwent, ‘The gate-house was also a guesthouso—a gate-ho 
to the Abbey, a house for receiving guests, and at the same time a guard- 
hhouse for protection, for which it was well prepared, 

‘The arrangements of the uppor stories wero carefully exami 
and the whole system was considered to be very complete and inte- 
resting. 

Upon the chapter-house, and the offices of the Abbey, Mr. E. Sharpe 
made some obserations. ‘The existing fragments showed the b 
to have been oue of the most perfect of its style, the Early En 
Geome Tt was precisely similar in arrangement to the chapter-house 
of Wextniona, being sppronted by a vetbule pane than the building 
self, bat still sufficiently boautifil. After adverting to the historioal 
‘evidences relating to the building, he ventured to hope that they would 
shortly arrive at some more precise knowledge of the progress of that most 
Deautiful art through all its stages. Mr. Sharpe then again referred to the 
various examples of the architecture they had seen in the course of their 
excursions, in illustration of the classification he had drawn tp; and in the 
somewhat discursive commentary which followed, Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Parker took a considerable share, ‘The use of ‘small eell near the chap- 
ter-house—by some considered to be a penitentiary, by others, a mortuary 
chapel, was much discussed. 

Returning to Thornton station, the party were next conveyed to Barton, 
and at once proceeded to St. Peter's church, ‘The party were welcomed 
by the Viear ; and the architectural features of the fine old church were 
then examined with very great interest, ‘These were discussed and ex- 
plained principally by Mr. Freeman and Mr. Parker. Mr. Freeman thought 
the church a fine example of tho Romanesque style of architecture, which 
having been in use in the greater part of Western Burope, died out in 
England in the course of the eleventh contury. This view he supported 
by an argumentative epeech on the various styles of architecture, to which 
Mr. Parker gave an unqualified dissent. 

‘The party next visited St. Mary's church, where Mr. Sharpe and Mr. 
Parker explained in detail the various styles of architesture which the church, 
comprised ; but the time at the disposal of the party was somewhat short 
fened by the hospitable attentions which had been shown to them. 

In the evening a comversazione was held in tho Theatre and Museum of 
the Royal Institution, and a concert of vocal and instrumental music, 6us- 
tained chiefly, and most creditably, by the amateur talent of Hull, gave 
great pleasure and satisfaction. ‘Tho entertainment was given by Dr. 
KKelburne King, tho able president of tho Institotion. At the close of the 
‘concert, Mr. Freeman read a Paper on the * Battle of Stamford Bridge.” 
‘This was a very elaborate essay, embracing tho whole of the circum 

anees which led to that famous battle. ‘The engagement between the 
armies of Harold of England and Harold of Norway was described with 
3m 
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‘warmth of illustration, and @ poetic fervor, which aroused the audience 
to enthusiasm. 
Saturday, August 3. 


Shortly after 10 o’clock, a special train conveyed a large party of excur 
sionists to Howden station, whenee they were taken in carriages to the 
town of Howden, Here the Rov. J. L. Petit met the party, and they 
proceeded at once to an examination of the Collegiate church.” ‘The very 
Bane effect of the noble west front, Mr. Petit thought, was parily owing to 
the decayed condition of its sculptire. For the magnificent tower Howden 
was indebted to Archbishop Scurlow, who was said to have built it as a 
refuge in ease of food, Tt was, doubtless, intended to answor as_a land- 
mark ; and that it should have an individuality, as the tower of Howden 
church, Mr. Petit then led the party into a consideration of the archi- 
teetural beauties and peeul us parts of the structure ; but 
2 he in, with is acevstomed Kindnes nd ibrality promised bis leturo 
(with illustrations) t0 the Journal, we shall follow him no further, Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Sharpe made some remarks upon the architecture, in 
‘addition to those of Mr. Petit, After Mr. Petit had discoursed upon 
Interior of the church, Mr. Freeman proceeded to speak of the ecclesiolog 
or history of the edifice. Originally, it was a parish church, and then 
became collegiate ; that is, a body of secular eanons was founded in the 
ppatish church, for the better performance of divine service. Where the 
Toonastery was also the parish charch, the monks and the parishionors 
usually quarrelled, and for this reason—which was a good ono—that the 
Fights’ and comforts of each clashed with the other. As a kind of com- 
promise, they generally divided the church into two sections by building a 
‘wall across the western arch of the lantern ; the parish taking the western 
portion, the mouks that to the east, But the collegiate church was vested 
Ina corporation, and the parish had a right to use the chancel. So there 
was but one great door for admission into the choir (as in Howden), and 
this arrangement showed that the parishioners and the canons were on 
good termis, and used the church in common, There was a Chaneery-suit 
in the reign of Edward VI. as to the repair of the choir. It was never 
determined ; neither party repaired the choir, and it fell to ruins, 

‘Tho Rey. W. H, Hutchinson then read some curious extracts from the 
arish registers (which date from 1695) relating to misecllaneous subjects. 
hheto entries contained a mixture of religious feeling, with accounts of, or 

allusions to, temporal matters. 

‘After an examination of some monumental brasses, portions of urns, 
and other objects of antiquity found at Howden, the party (several seo. 
tions of which had been most hospitably entertained by the principal 
inbabitauts,) returned to the station, and proceeded to Wressel Castle, Mr. 
Parker acting as guide. 

Previous to a careful examination of the castle, Mr. Parker read Le- 
Jand’s account of the building, as contained in his own work on «« Domesti 
“Architecture,” and spoke of the history of the structure. Mr. G. T. 
Clark, of Dowlais, gave some curious particulars relating to the castle; 
among them, that the Earl of Northumberland left the place to Honry 
VIIL, who, in September 1541, passed two days there, accompanied 
by Catherine Howard, It was there that her unfortunate propensities 
were discovered. 
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‘From Wressel the exeursioniats continued their joumey to Selby, end 
at once proceeded to the Abbey church. Here Mr. £, Sharpe acted as 
guide; and nothing could have been more interesting and instructive than 
‘ecount of the peculiarities of styles of architecture, or of the many other 
details and particulars with which archmologists desire to become ae- 
quainted. Mr. Sharpe conducted the party throogh and around every 
part, and made all his comments in the most lucid and intel 
ner. He was much assisted, he said, by the new work of Mr. Wilberforee 
Moral, onthe history of Selby andthe Abbey char, which he woke of 
‘as being compiled with more taste, more skill, ability, and discrimina 
than such works could generally bonst. From this volume Mr. Sharp 
‘quoted many particulars, Iu this place it is not in our power to give in 
extenso the elaborate architectural history of the Abbey elurch with whieh 
Mr. Sharpe favored his auditors ; it mast suffice to say, that it seemed 
to bo exceedingly satisfactory to a highly discriminating audience, and that 
Mr. Parker and Mr. GT. Clark found little to add, in fact but a few 
suggestive comments, and a very general approval of the highly interesting 
tuljeormeiter lr Preoman mate rome cierrtons se fo te eharactr 
‘aud type of church somewhat similar to those he had given at Howden. 
Selby was a great and purely monastic establishment. He discoursed 
upon some other peculiarities in the church, and conducted the party to 
howe portions f the elifce which he thought especialy renarhabl,o 
worthy of examination. 

Before the archologists had left the church, Mr. Sharpe called their 
attention to a very interesting discovery which had been made that after- 
noon, The exeavators, who had been laying bare the foundations in front 
of the existing south poreh, had discovered a stone slab bearing the in- 

jon ** Alesauder.” It had been found placed upon a decayed wooden 

‘and, on removing a little more soil, a complete skeleton was 
found, the skull and bones being undisturbed.” The stone slab, which was 
‘about six fect loog by eighteen inches broad, was so marked as exactly 

indicate its date. It was surrounded with the dog-tooth moulding of 
about the year 12203 and it therefore became interesting to know who this 
Alexander" was. Tt seems that the twelfth abbot was. so named ;—he 
was elected in 1214, and resigned in 1221. ‘The date of bis death 
eemed to be unknown ; but Selby was most probably the place of bis 
interment, and the inscription on the slab his simple memorial. |The 
omission of the word “Abbas” in th ion, of cuurse, was owing to 
his not occupying the office at the time of his decease, Mr. Sharpe con- 
claded his remarks by paying a graccfal compliment to Mr. Liversagey 
‘one of the churehwardens, for the great interest he had taken in opening 
‘up the approach to the grand west door of the church, by which the 
‘Deautifal bases of the finely clustered shafts were exposed to view. 


‘Monday, August 5. 

‘At a quarter past nine o'clock, a special train of members and visitors 
started for Drifield, Bridlington, and Flamborough. On arriving at Driffield, 
they proceeded to the church, where they were met by the Rev. J. Browne. 
He first pointed out the figure said to bo that of Paulinus, to which the 
‘Archbishop had alluded in his opening address. On entering the church, 
‘a Paper, prepared by Mr. Browne, was read by Mr. Fowler, of Louth, in 
‘hich he diseoursed upon the history and architectural features of the 
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church. Mr. Parker and Mr. Freeman then made some observations upon 
the church, and especially upon its fine tower, which was one that would 
not be despised in Somersetshire. Tho party then went to the Corn 
Exchange, on the invitation of the churchwardens, and partook of re- 
freshment. A cordial voto of thanks was passed, for this attentive mark 
of courtesy ; and one to Mr. Browne, for his description of the church, 
The vote was acknowledged by Mr. Mathews, aud tho party theu returned 
to the train, 

Arrived at Bridlington, tho party first inspected the old gateway, and 
Council Hall. On repairing to the church, an account of it was read by 
tho Rey. II. F, Barnes, the Viear, in whieh he eoneluded with a graphic 
account of its destruction, at the time of the Dissolution, Mr. Parker 
supplemented the remarks of Mr. Barnes, speaking, of course, upon the 
architectore-of the structure, both as to its interior and its exterior. Mr. 
Freeman, in commencing his remarks, regretted the abscnce of cert 
Members’ of the Institute, who would have been able to have given int 
resting particulars of the church at Bridlington. In that place they had 
‘come to another great monastery which had to do with a parish ehureh, 80 
that they had the opportunity of comparing the peculiarities of each class 
of church, At Bridlington the eburch was one of those which was at once 
monastic and parochial. At the Dissolution, the portion belonging to the 
‘monks was forfeited to the Crown, and its destruction had been most eom- 
plete, for very few indications of the tower and choir remained. ‘Th 
‘monks who occupied the priory were of the order of St. Augustin, which 
differed somewhat from the other orders, being less strict, and less sepa- 
sated from the world than any other. Mr. Freeman then pointed out the 
site which had been occupied by the domestic offies and the other buildings 
of the Monastery ; especially remarking, that the dormitory was always 
in an upper part of the building, and not in the lower apartiment which 
hhad been ascribed to it, 

From Bridlington, carriages conveyed the excursionists to Flamborough, 
through a richly-wooded, undulating country. Arrived. at Flamborough 
the little church there was the first object of interest, of which 
teotural points were ably pointed out by Mr. Parker. As to the eb 
arch not being perpendicular, it was by no means an uncommon feature, 
the idea being to make the arch like the curved side of a ship. It was & 
nistake to aye these arches pulled down because they were considered 
unsafe. 

On returning to Bridlington, the Danes’ Dyke was visited ; but by this 
me a heavy rain had begun to fall, and the party venturing upon the devia. 
ion from the homeward route was but small. Hull was reached at about 
sight oslo, 

“Tho temporary Museum was lighted up in the evening, but owing to the 
complete cnnge in the weather, the attendance vas exceedingly taal 





































































Tuesday, August 6, 
‘The Annual Meeting of Members was held in the Grand Jury Roo of 
the Town Hall, at ten o'clock, Mr. G.'T. Clarkin the Chain, 2 O° 


‘Tho Annual Report of the Central Committee was then read by Mr, 
Tucker as follows arene le 


In taking up the history of the society from the date of the last report, 
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‘your committee have to speak of a period in which many events of im- 
portance to the society and to archeology in general have occurred. 

‘The meeting of last year in London, originated in the desire of the eom- 
mittee to carry out the wishes of the late Prinee Consort, to promulgate 
‘the results of a complete examination of the early portions of Windsor 
Castle and its history ; but the unexpected death of the prince eaused its 
postponement for a time, In the summer of 1865, however, it was ascer~ 
{nined, that in the erent of the meeting for 1866 being held in London, 
Her Majesty was disposed to afford it the favor of lier most gracious 
patrouage, and that the castle at Windsor would he open to the members 
of the society, and visitors to their meeting, and that every facility would 
be given for the examination of the structure in exery part. 

His Royal Highness the Princo of Wales also consented to be named as 
President of the meeting. As might have been expected under such 
favourable auspices, the annual gathering was very well attended, and the 
excursion to the royal castle proved extremely interesting The latter part 
of the day was devoted to Bton College, and ult was that Her Ma~ 
Jesty graciously expressed her desire that the iustitate should theneeforth, 
be designated as the Royal Archaeological Institute,” &c, 

year the science of archwology haa been duly 

ion of an archeological series in the Toternational 
jon at Paris—a proof of a great advance of public interest in the 
pursuits of that science, and especially fostered in France by Imperial 
support and personal participation, ‘The President of your societ 
vited to take part with the presidents of several lead 

ions in England, with the Royal Commissioners for the Paris Exhi- 








































‘The establishment of a permanent museum of early antiquities in the 
palace at St. Germains, is a conspicuous incident which may, we hope, 
excite activity nearer home, and lias already produced some good in this 
country in the purchase of the celebrated Blacas collection recently lodged 
in the British Museum. 

The works in progress at the time of our last meeting at the venerable 
Abbey church ai Westminster, at th 1ee and under the guidance of 
the present enlightened dean, are still continued; the liberal sums devoted 
by parliament to the cureful repairs of the Chapter House are a proof, we 
hope, that the House of Commons feels some interest in the care and pre~ 
servation of that and other noblo works of by-gone days. The removal of 
the old record presses, which had so long disgraced that beautiful building, 
has brought to light a series of wall paintings of extreme interest. The 
Dean of Westminster, when a member of the ebapter at Canterbury, ealled 
‘attention to documentary matters of much public importance, and We can- 
not but express a hope that capitular bodies generally will devote some 
attention to the eare and arrangement of their muniments. 

In exeavations in England, the Rev. Canon Greenweil has carried on 
an extensive investigation of burials, and vestiges of the earliest races, in 
the East Riding of this great county ; it being the first really scientific 
exploration on sn extensive scale in this part of England. ‘Tho results 
are preparing for publication, and we hope will not be so long delayed as 
the promised book on Windsor, with whieh the names of the Dean of 
Windsor, Mr. Woodward, Mr.’ Parker, aud others, are, it is believed, 
connected. A seoond series of investigations has taken placo at Slack, 
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tho site of the Roman station of Cambodunum, in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, under the guidance of Me. Fairless Barber, and other mem- 
‘ers ofthe aichalogioal and pilosnpieal seit ofthat town, and have 
een attended with instructive and interesting results. (See present 
Namber.) 

The Baletne explorations the objects of which wore brought before 
the mecting in London last year, have been continued, and Sir Henry 
James has published plans and photographs of Jerusalem, of grent interest, 

‘Explorations of remarkable remains near Salisbury, among pit divellings 
of unique character, have been carried on by Mr. Blackmore, and the rel 
fre deposited in the niusoum which bears his name in that town, and which 
hhas talten rapid development as a permanent depository in Wiltshire of a 
‘ost instructive description, liberally endowed by its founder, and admirably 
organized and arranged by Mr. Stevens, our member, Mr. Nightingale, of 
Wilton, and other local antiquaries. How desirable a place one cannot 
Dat think it might be in which to deposit the great Wiltshire collections, 
made by Sir Richard ©. Hoare, and thus render them available for 
public instruction, instead of lying forgotten at Stonehe 

‘The bequest of the Christie collection to the British Museum is an 
important acquisition, constituting the most complete ethnographical series 
yet formed; it has been arranged by Mr. Frauks in the donor's late 
house in Victoria Street, Westminster, where it may be seen on Fridays, 
during the whole day. 

‘Another instance of private muvificence is the gift by Mr. Mayer of 
his vast collection to the town of Liverpool, combining as it does examples 
of all our porcelain manufactories from the earliest time. down to the 
resent century, and of all the useful arts and manufactures now brought 
{fo such exquisite perfection in this country, and a great variety of 
riseellaneous antiquities, including the Fameett cullection. 

We must now turn our attention to a less pleasing subject, viz., the 
obituary, of which for 1866-7 is unasually long and heavy. 

‘Within less. than a month after the London meeting the Marquis 
ied almost suddenly ; by which the Institute lost a most accom- 
leman as its president, who was at all times ready to pro- 
note the interests of your society, and of archeology in general, 

"Your committee have also to mourn one of the earliest true old friends 
af the society, in Mr. Hawking, who, as treasurer for many years, and 
trustee to the last, never missed an’ opportunity of promoting the ad- 
vyancement of the Iastitute, and the study of the science it is your object to 
promote. 

Tn the Rey. Hugh Jones, D.D., rector of Beaumaris, and local sccre- 
tary for Wales, an early member and most coustant attendant at the 
annual meetings, where we miss him now for the first time, 

Mr, Thomes ‘Alcock, MP. for East Sarey, one of the very eaiat 
members. 

Sir John Hippesley, Bart., many years a member. 

Henry Crabbe Robinson, an original member, who helped to form the 
society. 

Freshviile J. B, Dykes, a hearty supporter of the Carli 
when he joined the society ; well informed in local antiqy 
cially in family history, and always ready to impart information. 

The frequenters of our meetings, more especially in the Midland Coun- 
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ties and at Edinburgh, will remember the Rey. John Hamilton Gray, of 
Bolsover Castle, a liberal contributor to the temporary museums of Stuart 
relies, den, &e. 

James Espinasse, Recorder of Rochester, an enrly member, who gave'us 
valuable support at Rochester, by affording the County Court for sections, 
and took part with the Earl Darnley, and other leading members of the 
Kentish archmologists, to welcome the society. 
fo nee Ret Charen Gaunt, Reto of Ll, looal aterotry ofthe anit 
for Sussex. 

‘The Rey. H. G, Nicholls, friendly auxiliary at the Gloucester meeting, 
who gave a memoir on iron works iu the Forest of Dean ; printed in Jour- 
nal, Vol. XVIL., 226. 

‘And among the friendly ausiliaries at our annual meetings, we have to 
Jament Dr. Pellew, the Dean of Norwich. 

Sir Charles Hastings, president of the Woreeeter Philosophical Socioty, 
se give the use of their rooms and many eontbations tothe Woreter 

Joseph Robertson, General Register House, Bdinburgh, a most usefil aid 
at the Edinburgh meeting, and always ready to afford information from 
the vast stores of documentary knowledge under his charge. 

Mr. Dorrion, of Funtingdon, a warm friend at our Chichester meeting. 

‘The lease of the rooms in Burlington Gardens having expired, and the 
rooms being now too small for your largely increased library, added to 
the extremely unaecommodating proceedings of the landlord, induced your 
‘committee to look out for more commodfous apartments, and ‘they consider 
themselves fortunate in having obtained a spacious suite at No. 16, 
Now Burlington Street, with every accommodation they require, being sufi. 

ently spacious for your monthly meetings, thus avoiding the necessity of 
hiring any other rooms for that purpose, — ‘The late secretary and librarian 
having resigued, your committee feel much pleasure in reporting that they 
hhave been fortunate in securing the assistance of an able and active gentle 
‘man, on whom those duties have now devolved. 

‘The chief Papers at the London Congress last year were :—Sir John 
Lubbook's Preliminary Address, in which the subjeet of primeval antiquities 
‘was #0 fully and ably treated; Dean Stanley's eloquent discourse. upon 
‘Westminster Abbey ; Dr. Guest's elaborate account of the Campaign of 
‘Aulus Plautius, in which the true origin of the great metropolis of England 
was clearly indicated ; Professor Willis’s exhaustive discourse upon ton 
College; and Mr. G. TT. Clarke's lecture upon the Tower of London, in 
hich: the architectural history of that fortress was so intelligibly and suc 
inctly displayed; the lecture of Mr. Parker on Windsor Castle, in which 
he s0 adwirably elucidated the dates of the various parts of that fabric, 









































The Report having been unanimously adopted, that of the Auditors, 
comprising the balance sheet for the past year, was also read and ap- 
roved. 
PeXemouncement was then made of the propoted changes ia the Central 
Committee, when the vacancies were duly filled up, and the auditors for 
{G7 wore ‘elcid, ot meotngfornext ds 
‘The question of the place of meeting for next year being broughtforvard, 
Mr. Burteaverted toe recommendation ofthe Lmdon meeting tat Dubin, 
‘Exeter, Hereford, and Hull should next be visited. As theywere then 
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at Hull, it was for the meeting to decide whether, under certain cireum- 
stances which affected each of tho othor places, they would dotermine to 
goto either of them next year. ‘The political stato. of Ireland appeared 
to render it undesirable to go very soon to Dublin ; the proposed meeting 
of the British Association in the West in 1869, and the absence of railway 
accommodation to objects of interest round Exoter, scomed to ronder it 
undesirable to go there very soon ; and Hereford was appointed for the 
place of meeting of the Cambrian Association for that very year. Under 
these cireamstances, the Council thought it desirable to subimit the claims 
of some other place to the consideration of the members, and Laneaster 
was considered to have many recommendations. He then read a cordial 
invitation from the Corporation of Lancaster for the Institute to hold their 
‘meeting in that town next year. 

Considerable discussion followed. Exoter and Tereford were each for- 
mally proposed as the places of meeting, and rejected. On the proposal 
that Lancester be adopted, the mombers were found to be equally divided, 
‘and the Chairman gave his casting vote against the proposal. Tt waa then 
decided that the Anal decision be left to tho Central Committee, with tho 
recommendation that one of the following places be chosen—King’s Lyn 
Southampton, Exeter, Dublin, or Lancaster. 

‘The General concluding Meeting was then held in the Mayor's parlour 
of the Town Hall, the Mayor (Jolin Loft, Bsq.) in the Chair. 

Mr. G. 'T, Clark proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor and Town 
Council of Kingston-upon-Uull for the use of the Town Hall, and for the 
great facilities afforded for the accommodation of the Institute. He expa- 
tiated largely upon the very hospitable reception which had everywhere 
een accorded to the Institute, although some of its members hiad not 
‘spared criticism upon what they had seen. Speaking of the clergy, Mr. 
Clark said they had received the Institute not with bell, book, and candle, 
but with bell and book, because the steeples pealed out their sounds of 
weleome, and the clergy had in their hands books which showed that they 
had studied, and judiciously studied, the churehes committed to their care. 
‘The ehurchwvardens, too—and it waa very rarely indeed one had to praise 

thoy could for the Institute and the visitors, 

d. Ho had found York: 
ly long, and the keen air of the moors very appetising, 
but the refestone came upen them with « rapidity dat wat sometimes 
larming. 

Tn looking upon a town which in the fourteenth century produced the 
great house of the De la Poles, and in the nineteenth century the great 
name of William Wilberforce, he thought they might well be proud of it, 
He wished the town every material prosperity, and that they might employ 
‘their wealth as was done by the earlier members of the house of De Ia 
Pole—that their members of Parliament might be such men as Andrew 
‘Marvel, and their clergy men of piety like the Milners. 

‘Mr. Freeman, in seconding the resolution, uttered few words of warn- 
ing against the dangers of restoration in churches. 

‘The vote of thanks was acknowledged by the Mayor. 

‘The Rev. B. Hill moved, and Mr. Tucker seconded, a vote of thanks to 
lis Grace the Archbishop for aecepting tho presidency of the meeting, 
and for the able address with which he hid favoured them. 

‘Mr. Hill then moved, and Mr. Stephens seconded, a vote of thanks to 
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‘the Local Committee and its hon, secretary (Dr. Rollit) for their admirable 
arrangements for the reception of the Institute. 

Dr, Rollit acknowledged the vote on behalf of the Reception Committee, 
though he felt the Mayor, as its chairman, would have been its more 
fitting representative. It had beon a great pleasure to him to work as 
one of the Mayor's lcutenants in so important » matter, the suecess of 
which was attributable to the whole staff of which ho was butan active mem- 
ber. He felt that much advantage would be derived from the vist of the 
Institute. Such meetings, in places distant from Loudon, did much to 
‘eradicate provincialism, and toraise the standard of acquirement. He was 
sure the Reception Committeo would be all much gratified to’ find their 
Jabours estimated as they had been. 

Mr. Parker moved, and Mr. Greenway seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the Literary and Philosophieal Society for the use oftheir rooms; coupling. 
with the vote the name of Dr. King. 

Dr. King, in acknowledging the compliment, said that the visit of the 
Institute must have done much to raise te tone of thought in the town. 

‘Mr. Burtt mored the thanks of the Meeting to the contributors of 
Popers and of objects to the Museum. Ho spoke of the instructive and 
interesting Papers which had been read, and alluded particularly to those 
by the Rev. R. Green on the Battle of the Stondard, and of Mr. Fre 
man on that of Stamford Bridge. as illustrating the distinctive charac 
‘teristic of the inhabitants in this part of the country—their Sighting capa 
bilities, 

Mr. Tucker seconded the motion, which, having been put and carried, 
was acknowledged by Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Crabbe moved, and Mr. Carthow seconded, a voto of thanks to the 
Mayor of Beverley and the gentlemen associated with him for entertaining 
‘the. Institute on their visit to Boverley, and to the ‘clergy and others for 
their grent kindness on the occasion of their excursions. 

‘The Rey. Cauon Towson responded on behalf of the clergy. 

Dr. Rollit proposed, and Mr. Kerby seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
‘guarantors who bad provided the fonds for the reception of the Insitate, 

Mr. Alderaan Atkinson responded on behalf of the guarantors, remark- 
ing that they were amply repaid by the suocess whieh had erowued the 
meeting. 

‘The Mayor then remarked that it devolred upon him to say thatthe 
meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute in Tall was at an end. 

Tn the afternoon a party was formed, under the direction of the Rev. 
B. Hil, to visit Cottingham church, Baynard Castle, and other places of 
interest, ‘The weather, however, was execedingly aupropitious, and the 
number was very small. The Rey. 0. Overton reecired the party, con- 


















































duéted them over the church, and diseoursed upon its arohitectural 
features. 
Mer. T. Wilson most handsomely provided a collation for the Tnstitute, an 


attention which was acknowledged by Mr. Hill on the part of the members. 

On their return from 

read a Paper on the “ History of Cottingham. 

diseussion ensued, the effect of which was to 

the burning of Cottingham Castle to prevent a visit from Henry VILL. 
‘The party then returned to Hull. 
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‘The Museum, 
This yas fomed jn a long room of the sito know as tho “ Pali 
Rooms,” in Jarratt Street. It contained a largo collection of objects of 
‘all Kinds, brought together as illastrating the archwology of Hull and its 
ehity, ranged in cases round the room, or displayed upon tables, Mott 
important of these was a fine collection of flint and stone weapons and 
utensils, collected during the last thirty years, from tumuli in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, by Mr. Tindal, of Bridlington, These comprised a1 
endless variety of the usual forms of hammers, axe-hammers, arrow-heads 
stones for hand-grinding, knives, missiles, dc. ‘They had been collected 
‘within a radius of about fifteen miles from Bridlington, and were decidedly 
‘of a grit and quality diforing from the usual stone found there. A molar 
tooth and tusk of the elephant had been found by him at Sewerby. Mr. 
Mortimer also contributed many similar objocts in int and stone, Te also 
exhibited a caso in which was imbedded in cement the skeleton (thought 
to be a fomale) found some years ago in a barrow at Fimber, between 
Drifield and Bridlington. It lay exactly as when found—on its right side, 
‘and its height of about 5 ft. 4 in., cramped into its kistoaen of about 8 ft. 
‘At the back of the head was found a bone hair-pin, and chips of fint were 
fat its head and feet. The teeth were in fine proservation.—Returning to 
the Tino of side cases were seen the Roman and Romano-British objects 
lately found at Brough, the station which protected the passage of the 
‘Humber, upon which an interesting paper by Mr. Huffam had been read in 
the section of Antiquities —Mr. Barber, the chronicler of the discoveries at, 
Slack, near Huddersfield, the ancient Campodunum, contributed some very 
fine specimens of Roman tiles, and other evidences of the occupation of that 
people—From the Museum at Searborough, from Ravenspurne, and other 
places, were shown other objeets of the Roman period in groat varioty. 
Many documents relating to Yorkshire were exhibited.—Lord Londes- 
borough sent a portion of fis valuable coluetion of MSS, relating to Selby 
Abbey. ‘These comprised the accounts of Pitancers, Chamberiains, and 
other officers of the Monastery, from the reigns of Richard II. to Henry 
VIL. ‘These aro but a small part of his lordship’s stores of these things, 
and we should hope the light they would certainly throw upon that inte. 
resting monastery will not long continue buried—Mr, G. Sumner, of 
‘Woodmansey, sent numerous documents. Among them were some of the 
ial muniments of the once famous borough of Hedon, which decayed 
as its too powerful neighbour Kingston-upou-Hull rote into repute and 
wealth. Accounts of wardens of guilds and of church fabrics, rolls of 
assessments and deeds of all kinds, from the thirteenth eentury to the 
seventeenth, were shown by him—Mr. Mapplebeck, of Lowgate, sent a 
niseellancous collection of royal and other autographs, eo, inclading 
Jicence by Napoleon to enter the service of the King of the Two Sicilies. 
A letter signed «Joseph Osborne,” dated 22nd February, 1681, speaking 
of the blockhouse at Hull, at a very critical time, says: «* Wee have but 
six gunners besides myself, end one of them hath two wooden legs, 
‘and another one wood legg.” Among them was the proclamation by 
Charles I. in 1642, when the civil war really began, by Sir John Hotham's 
bold refusal to admit the King to his ancieut borough of Kingstown, A 
letter of Ralph Thoresby, the historian, was in this group—Mr. Sumner, 
Mrs. Everett Groen, Mr, ‘Carthew, Mr. Hill, and others, exhibited parcels 
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of family deeds and other documents relating to Hull and its viciuity ; also 
royal and other autographs, from James I, to Vietori, J 


‘Upon the tables down the centre of the room were displayed a great variety 
of objects. | The Har] of Yarborough contributed a fine bronze tripod pot of 
large size, found among the ruins of Thoraton College.—Tho Ror. Greville 
Ohester chowed a great variety of objects of Hastern Art and jewelry, 

1g a gold necklace of fine Grock work ; rings and carvings of 
various devices and patterns ; numerous engraved stones, searabeis and 
other objects ; Hebrew roll of the Book of Bsther, and many Roman, 
Grock, and other seals.—Some fine MSS., and eatly printed books and 
calendars were shown by various owners. "We may note a volume of the 
well-known book of travels of Augustin Cassiodorus Reinius, printed at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1597; a Nuremberg chronicle; soveral odd 
Teaves of ecclesiastical MSS. of the twelfth and thirteeth centuries, ro- 
deemed from the servile occupation to which they had been consigned at 
the Reformation of covering some diary or churchwarden's account 

‘A,very miscellaneous collection was grouped forconvenience’ sake at various 

arts of the museum. Of these we ean only uote the more remarkable. 
Duk panellings and carvings of lions from houues in High Stren, Hall 
remains of ques and other Roman objects found at Hull and Hedon ; 
‘large *dolium,”” about two fect in diameter, caught up by a trawler 
off the Goodwins ; sculpture found at Walsingham, Norfolk, and casts from 
carvings at Beverley and Lincoln; the Bible of Andrew Marvel, with his 
autograph ; and the like of Robert Burns (without sufficient authentica 
tion) ; a wooden mace of state, possibly of the time of Henry VIII. ; the 
crest and book-plate of Poulson, the historian of Holderness; a large col~ 
Jection of casts of the abbatial, episcopal, and other seals of Yorkshire, 
‘and of Greek coins; a bronze ewer on a, tripod, having a cover with fine 
grotesque face; a leather triangular bottle, holding about two quarts, 
with very good floriated pattern worked in silvor,—probably a saddle-bow 
‘comforter ” to some gallant cavalier; threo leather tankards of various 

8; and a fine bottle most oddly impressed with seven medallions bear- 
hreraldie erests scattered over the surface, found in an old house in the 
igh Street, Hull; four brass mortare used for medical purposes and of 
various sizes, two dated 1640 and 1653. 

The pictorial department of the museum was not up to the average. 
One portrait of Andrew Marvel was the sole reprosentative of the line of 
worthies of the East Riding of Yorkshire; and that of William Gee, 
founder of the Grammar School in the reign of Elizabeth, alone repre~ 
sented those of Hull itself. Besides these were a series of engravings of 
tho Lord High Stovards of Hal fom Sir Franis Walsingham io the re- 
sent time, and many fine drawings and engravings of pictorial subjects in 
the neighbourhood of Hull,”-Among these must be speaifed Mr. B. R. 
Green's very artistic skotches of te ruinod abbeys and castles in the 
north of England and Scotland. ‘ ol 

Tn one of the eases was a good variety of pottery of various kinds. 
‘These included some rare specimens of Delft ware and imitations of 
Basten China; a two-handled mug of white Dutch ware, with sharp, 
rough-east exterior; one of the ordinary “sack 1650” bottles, which must 
hhave been extensively manufactored and pretty freely distributed ; some 
small specimens of Battersea enamel ; some fine plates and dishes of 
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various wares; an oriental milk-jug of very quaint and rich eolouring in 
blue, green, and yellow. 

‘Tho corporations of Hull and Hedon exhibited a fair collection of plate, 
considering how the Municipal Corporations Act affected such thi 
‘The arieles were somewhat niggestive of the con 
bodies, including, as they did, fourteen silver tankards, goblets, and wine- 
‘eups of all sizes, and with most diverse Kinds of omamentation, peg 
tankards, punch-bowls, rosewater dishes and ewers, and other articles of 
table luxury, chiefly of the seventeenth century. Conspicuous among these 
wore the goblets presented by “Wm. Wilberforce, Mayor, 1723,” 
futher of the great pilanthropah, end tvo fe fons, prevent by 
John Lister in 1740. ‘The Corporation of tho Trinity Houso, an. in: 
tion alnost eoeval with the royal borough itself, possesses some of the 
more apecial articles of table luxury, and, it might be said, of table 
trickery. Witness the “Milkmaid,” given’ by Sir Cecil Wray i 
loyally inseribed * no warmivg-pan”*; *Tyburn to the Pre 
Ihis adherents,” which made the wine-bibber pay the ponalty of 
steady hand and the “ Jack-in-the-box,”” presented by an elder brother 
of the House, in which a small figure rises at each potation to tap the 
Ariuker’s nose. Several of theso articles were impressed with the mark of 
the local assay office, the arms of the borough, three erowns in pale. A 
fine tankard was given to this Corporation by the Admiralty in the reign 
‘of William II on the launch of the good ship Humber, of 1205 tous and 
80 guns, OF cou nd other insignia of the borough officers 
of Hull and Hedon were exhibited. Among these were the sword said to 
hhave been presented by Henry VIIL, of which the blade was much later 
‘and the handle much earlier then that monarch; the mace called the 
‘Bloodwize,” whose appearance in an afta involve severe penalties to 
all concerned. 

On a side table Mr. J. Chapman and others exhibited a small collee- 
tion of arms and srmour, comprising a fine specimen of a wheel-lock 
wall-piece, which may have done good service in the Civil Wars; an excel- 
lent pair of jack-bocts, said to have been won by Sir Edward Verney at 
the battle of Bége Hill; o remarkable specimen of a helmet specially 
strengthened to be worn by an assaulting party ; an “ attrape-col,”” or 
‘thief-catcher of the seventeenth century, presented by Lord Londesborough 
to the Royal Institution of Hull. " 

In conclusion we must notice a remarkable group of wooden figures in 
1 canoe, of the rudest and earliest type, presenting some resemblance to 
Esquimaux work, which was found in 1836 in cleaning out a dyke in 
Holderness, 
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Archaeological Entelligence. 


Mr. J, B. Morris, who is best known to archmologists through his inves- 
tigations of certain ‘cave-dwellings on the coast of Lancashire, and has also 
done much to preserve the vestiges of the ancient vernacular of his district, 
announces his Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Furness, with eopious 
illustrative quotations, chiefly dating from the twelfth to the fSfteenth cen- 
turies. The author ‘will receive, with pleasure, any subscribers’ names 
addressed to him, Soutergate, Ulverston, 

Mr. 'T, HE, Cole, M.A., has prepared for publication an Account of the 
Antiquities of Hastings and of the Battle-eld, that may bo acceptable to 
some of our readers, especially as the result of a fresh and careful exat 
nation of the localities, with the purpose of ascertaining the precise scene 
of the eontliet, as related in the Roman de Rou, and by early chrosiclers. 
‘The issue of ‘this volume, which may bo obtained from Kal Burg, St, 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, is limited to the subscribers 

‘We recommend to notice the recent researches of our valued friend, Mr. 
R, Davies, F.S.A., regarding the York press, with annals of the production 
‘of the typographio art in the great city of the northern counties, the 
authors and other persons engaged in its early literature. ‘The introduction 
tnd progress of poating in York had hitherto rected very perfect is 
torieal illustration, This memoir is published by Messrs, Nichols, Parliament 
Street. 

‘A Treatise on the History of the Art of Shoeing Horses is announced 
dy Mr, G. Fleming, F.R.GS, The origin of the practice is involve 
obscurity ; it was investigated by Beckmann in his History of Inventions, 
about 1770; in 1831 Mr. Braey Clark produced his Essay on the 
Knowledge of the Ancients respecting the Art of Shoeing the Horse; the 
subject, the interest of which has been recognised by antiquaries of more 
recent times, has been discussed by Mr. Syer Cumiog, Journal Brit, Arch. 
‘Ass., vol. vi. p. 406 ; also in the volume for 1858, p. 273. Exploration 
of ancient sites in this aud foreign countries has brought fresh evidence to 
light ; the disputed use of horseshoes by the Romaus has been fully 
discussed by Ricard in the Transactions of the Antiquaries of France. 
Subscribers to Mr. Fleming’s work are requested to send their names to 
him, Royal Engineers, Chatham, ‘The volume, price about 14s., will 
contain 200 illustrations. 
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